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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  a  double 
purpose,  and  upon  a  plan  somewhat  unusual.  First,  an 
effort  haa  been  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  ordinary 
reader  who  may  desire  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  present 
state  of  astronomic  science,  or  to  secure  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  many  phenomena  constantly  exhibiting  themselves 
in  the  universe  about  him ;  and  the  further  purpose  has  been 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  textbook  for  use  in  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

Thus,  for  the  general  reader,  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  eliminate  all  formal  mathematics ;  for  the 
student,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  use  of  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry  are  essential.  To  satisfy  these  two 
apparently  contradictory  conditions,  the  book  has  been 
written  in  two  parts ;  the  first  free  from  mathematics,  the 
second  a  series  of  extended  elementary  mathematical  notes 
and  explanations  to  which  appropriate  references  are  made 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Thus  the  general  reader  may 
confine  his  attention  to  the  non-mathematical  part;  the 
student  should  master  the  whole  volume. 

Attention  is  directed  especially  to  Chapter  I,  in  which  is 
presented  a  brief  summary  of  the  entire  science.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  serve  to  strengthen  in  most  readers  a 
desire  for  further  and  more  detwled  information.  To  the 
student  this  chapter  should  furnish  as  much  knowledge 
as  he  must  have  in  his  possession  before  beginning  a  direct 
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study  of  the  sky  with  a  telescope.  In  the  author's  extended 
experience  as  a  college  teacher  of  elementary  astronomy,  he 
has  found  it  most  desirable  to  give  life  to  the  subject  by 
requiring  frequent  evening  visits  of  students  at  the  obser- 
vatory. These  should  begin  almost  immediately  upon 
commencing  the  study  of  the  science ;  and  the  first  chapter 
is  therefore  intended  to  give  the  students  something  to  work 
upon,  even  in  their  earliest  observatory  visits.  At  Columbia 
and  Barnard  colleges,  these  visits  are  required  on  frequent 
dates,  regularly  assigned  throughout  the  year,  without 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  clear,  the  tele- 
scope is  used;  when  this  is  impossible,  or^  and  informal 
discussion  takes  place  upon  the  work  done  in  the  classroom. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  daylight  study  of  solar 
shadows,  all  students  being  required  to  construct  a  prac- 
tical sundial,  as  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

The  author  has,  of  course,  drawn  freely  upon  many  other 
books,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  diagranu, 
and  in  arranging  the  various  parts  of  the  subject  in  order. 
But  most  of  the  digrams  are  new,  and  all  have  been  sim- 
plified as  much  as  possible.  In  a  few  cases,  illustrations 
were  copied  from  very  old  astronomic  textbooks:  references 
are  then  always  ^ven,  in  the  hope  that  some  readers,  at 
least,  will  be  led  to  examine  these  fine  venerable  classics  of 
the  science. 

Almost  all  the  inserted  plates  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  actual  photographs.  For  these  the  author  is 
under  deep  obligations  to  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  and  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  -a  j 

Columbia  TJniversitt, 
May,  1913. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   UNIVBBSB 

If  a  company  of  men  and  women  should  chance  to  be 
gathered  together  on  some  clear,  quiet  evening  imder  the 
dome  of  the  sky,  and  if  there  should  happen  to  come  into 
that  company  one  known  to  possess  an  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  and  the  theories  of  astronomic  science,  —  if  these 
things  should  occur,  inevitably  there  would  descend  upon 
that  astronomer  a  shower  of  questions.  These  he  would 
answer  in  simple  language,  after  a  kindly  fashion  for  many 
centuries  the  habit  of  bis  guild ;  and,  as  he  passed  on,  he 
would  once  more  marvel,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before, 
at  the  changelessness  of  man's  desires.  For  these  ques- 
tions of  the  multitude,  welcome  ever  to  the  star-man,  to-day 
still  resemble  those  that  were  laid  of  old  as  problems  before 
his  predecessors  at  the  side  of  the  pyramids. 

Why,  for  instance,  does  the  moon  appear  at  times  as  a  full 
round  disk,  at  others  as  a  tiny  crescent  ?  Why  do  certain 
bright  stars  called  planets  seem  to  wander  about  amoD" 
the  multitude  of  their  fellows?  Why  is  summer  hot  and 
winter  cold  ?  How  do  navigators  find  their  way  across  the 
tracklees  ocean  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  7 

I>t  us  begin  by  attempting  to  set  forth  as  best  we  may 
the  aiiswer  to  some  of  these  many  eternal  questions  from  the 
skies.  For  the  astronomer  is  not  always  present ;  and  even 
B  ] 
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if  he  were,  it  is  ofteD  betterjlo  gather  our  ioformation  in 
silence,  by  means  of  the  pro^dSB  called  reading.  The  very 
name  Astronomy  tells  ub  nftt  our  science  is.  Derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  AstrqBjipy  means  "the  law  of  the 
stars."  Where  does  the  laWfrf  the  stars  hold  sway? 
Throughout  all  space.  What  is  space  ?  Space  is  the  place 
where  astronomy  has  its  being.  When  does  astronomy 
enforce  its  laws?  Throiighout  all  time.  What  is  time? 
Time  is  the  period  durii^  which  astronomy  has  its  beii^. 
Astronomy  needs  no  lo^cal  definitions  of  apace  and  time. 
They  belong  to  it ;  they  are  part  of  it. 

Somewhere,  then,  in  the  endless  void  of  space  our  universe 
is  suspended ;  the  visible  universe.  Is  that  visible  universe 
but  one  of  many?  Are  there  invisible  universes  without 
number  scattered  through  the  vastness  of  space  like  conti- 
nents in  an  endless  ocean  ?  The  human  mind  loses  itself 
in  speculations  such  as  this :  nor  do  such  speculations  here 
concern  us ;  for  astronomers  consider  only  the  ascertainable 
phenomena  of  the  universe  that  unfolds  itself  to  our  senses. 

There  is  in  exbtence  a  vast  quantity  of  maOer  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  active  energy,  or  force.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  point  to  define  these  terms ;  but  we  should  remember 
that  according  to  accepted  theory  the  total  of  matter  and 
the  total  of  energy  in  the  universe  do  not  change.  Matter 
is  never  destroyed ;  and  the  accepted  law  of  the  conservation 
of  enei^  tells  us  that  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe 
is  likewise  constant  and  tmvarying  in  amoimt.  None  ever 
disappears  out  of  existence.  But  both  matter  and  enei^ 
may  and  do  imdergo  changes  in  form  and  appearance. 
Thus,  water  may  appear  as  steam  or  as  ice ;  and  the  energy 
of  a  moving  body  may  be  transformed  into  heat,  light,  or 
electricity. 
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THE  UNIVERSE 

When  we  examine  this  visible  universe  of  ours  at  night 
with  the  unaided  eye,  we  see  several  different  kinds  of  ob- 
jects :  nebulse,  or  small  luminous  clouds ;  star  clusters,  like 
the  famous  group  called  the  Pleiades ;  individual  stars ;  the 
moon;  and,  occasionally,  comets  or  meteors.  In  the  day 
we  see  the  sun;  sometimes  the  moon;  and  very  rarely 
indeed  a  particularly  bright  star  or  comet.  We  shall  give 
here  a  brief  outline  of  existing  knowledge  concerning  these 
various  celestial  objects,  leaving  a  detailed  description  of 
their  peculiarities  to  later  chapters.  They  are  all  com- 
posed of  matter ;  all,  if  in  motion,  move  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  mechanical  science  which  govern  the  operation 
of  energy ;  and  all,  if  they  change,  undergo  only  changes 
such  as  accord  with  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

First,  then,  the  nebul».  We  shall  begin  with  these 
because  they  probably  represent  the  form  in  which  matter 
shows  itself  to  us  in  its  most  primitive  stage  of  development. 
Only  one  or  two  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye;  and 
these  only  on  very  clear  nights  when  the  moon  is  invis- 
ible. In  the  telescope  they  appear  as  patches  of  luminous 
cloud,  often  more  or  less  irregular  in  form.  They  were 
once  thought  to  be  simply  conglomerations  of  small  stars, 
so  close  to  each  other  that  the  optical  powers  of  existing 
telescopes  were  unable  to  separate  them  into  constituent 
units.  This  view  gained  in  probability  for  a  long  time, 
because,  as  the  power  of  telescopes  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  skill  among  opticians,  astronomers  were  con- 
stantly resolving  new  nebuhe,  as  they  used  to  call  it ;  sepa- 
rating them  into  simple  close  clusters  of  faint  stars. 

But  the  invention  of  an  instrument  called  the  spec- 
troscope, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  put  us 
in  possession  of  a  means,  previously  non-existent,  for  dis- 
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tiaguishiiig  with  certainty  between  the  light  of  incandescent 
gases  and  that  derived  from  incandescent  or  luminous  matter 
in  the  liqxiid  or  solid  stage.  With  the  spectroscope  aatrono- 
mers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  are  many  nebuls 
in  a  truly  gaseous  condition ;  that  probably  most  of  these 
objects  are  gaseous  bodies ;  that  they  could  not  be  resolved 
into  stars,  even  if  terrestrial  man  possessed  to-day  tele- 
scopes more  powerful  than  he  is  likely  ever  .to  have  at  his 
command. 

According  to  many  modem  theorists,  we  may  take  the 
nebulffi  to  be  matter  not  yet  fashioned  into  stars.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  certain  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
nebuUe;  forces  of  irresistible  power,  slow  in  action,  as  all 
cosmic  changes  must  be  slow  when-  measured  by  the  life  of 
hum^  generations ;  but  sure  in  action,  too,  with  that  in- 
finite sureness  which  belongs  in  celestial  spaces.  .  These 
forces  doubtless  produce  motions  of  vast  import  within  the 
body  of  the  nebula;  heat  is; doubtless  engendered;  conden- 
sations occur  at  OBrt&ip  points ;  nuclei  are  formed ;  prob- 
ably, finally,  one  or  more  stars  take  the  place  of  these  nuclei ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  is  the  original  nebular  mat^al  transformed 
into  stars  such  as  men  see  clustered  upon  the  sky  of  night. 

Certainly  the  force  of  gravitation  must  be  aative.  Since 
the  time  of  Newton,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been 
known  that  there  is  a  force  of  gravitation ;  that  under  the 
influence  of  that  force  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse attracts  or  pulls  every  other  particle  of  matter ;  that 
the  combined  effect  is  always  motion  of  some  sort,  each 
particle  pursuing  in  space  some  determinate  path  or  orbit 
under  the  influence  of  gravitational  attraction  exerted  by 
all  the  particles. 

The  most  recent  observations  of  nebulae  have  brought  out 
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the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  numerous ;  probably  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  exist,  ^though  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand have  been  catalt^ued.  This  fact  is  of  importance; 
for  if  we  are  to  regard  the  stars  as  a  product  of  development 
or  evolution  from  the  nebulee,  we  should  expect  these 
gaseous  bodies  to  exist  in  numbers  comparable  with  the 
number  of  the  stars  themselves. 

But  of  even  greater  interest  is  another  recent  observation 
of  the  nebuUe.  The  predominant  type  seems  to  be  spiral 
in  form;  a  species  of  central  hub,  carrying  two  attached 
curved  spires,  like  a  whirling  wheel  with  two  very  flradble 
spokes  but  no  rim.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  these 
nebulse  are  subject  to  internal  motions,  probably  rapid  in 
themselves,  but  appearing  infinitely  slow  to  us  because  of 
the  almost  Inconceivably  vast  distance  by  which  we  are 
sundered  from  them. 

According  to  the  forgoing  theory,  which  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  irregular  as  well  as  spiral  nebulfe,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  stars  in  groups,  a  certain  number  assembled 
comparatively  close  together  near  certain  former  nebulous 
regions  within  the  sidereal  universe.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  we  do  find.  Usually  the  number  of  stars  thus  belong- 
ing together  is  small ;  very  frequently  but  a  single  star  can 
be  detected  with  the  telescope.  But  many  of  the  constit- 
uent stars  of  a  group  may  be  too  faint  to  show  themselves 
on  account  of  their  distance ;  often  they  are  all  probably 
too  faint,  except  the  large  one  that  may  have  resulted  from 
the  former  hub  or  center  of  the  parent  nebula,  if  it  was  one 
of  true  spiral  form.  Furthermore,  gravitational  attractions 
and  orbital  motions  may  have  commenced  among  the  stars 
of  every  group  even  before  they  had  become  separate  bodies. 
While   they  were  still  numerous,  frequent  collisions  must 
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have  brought  about  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  into  a 
single  larger  unit.  In  short,  we  have  here  an  outUne  of  a 
fairly  consistent  explanation  to  carry  us  forward  from  the 
nebular  stage  to  that  of  stellar  development,  a  theory  that 
leads  us  to  expect  stai^groups  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
single  visible  luminous  object  to  a  detached  assemblage 
closely  packed  in  a  globular  cluster. 

And  the  stars  are  simply  sims ;  our  sun  is  a  star.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stars  are  not  the  tiny  twinkling 
points  of  light  they  seem  to  be.  Their  apparent  lack  of 
size  or  volume  is  simply  a  result  of  the  distance  by  which 
they  are  separated  from  us;  their  twinkling  comes  from 
imdulations  or  other  irregularities  in  the  ocean  of  terrestrial 
atmosphere,  or  "air,"  throi^  which  we  are  compelled  to 
view  them.  We  know  the  stars  to  be  self-luminous,  masses 
of  glowing  incandescent  sohds,  liquids,  or  gases.  We  know 
the  stars  to  be  composed  of  chemical  elements  practically 
identical  with  those  foimd  on  the  earth.  We  know  the  stars 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation ;  that  every  particle 
of  matter  in  each  one  of  them  is  endowed  with  that  mys- 
tmous  quality  postulated  by  Newton,  the  power  of  pulling 
all  other  matter  in  the  universe.  From  all  these  known 
facts,  and  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  are  led  to  believe  the 
stars  to  be  suns,  more  or  less  like  our  own  sun,  though  by 
no  means  necessarily  in  the  same  stage  of  cosmic  develop- 
ment. All  are  doubtless  cooling  gradually  and  steadily  by 
the  constant  radiation  of  heat  into  space ;  some  have 
probably  reached  temperature  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  in  our  sun ;  and  there  may  very  probably  be  some 
that  are  attended  by  planets  like  our  earth. 

The  stars  are  classified  according  to  their  so-called  m^ni- 
tudes,  by  which  astronomers  mean  simply  their  lucidity  or 
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brightness,  not  their  actual  dimeDsions ;  the  6rst-nu^^tude 
stars  are  the  brightest,  the  fifth-magnitude  stars  the  faintest 
usually  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  under  ordinary  conditions. 
There  are  in  all  about  sixteen  hundred  stars  of  the  first  five 
magnitudes ;  and  only  about  one  half  of  these  can  be  seen 
at  any  one  time,  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless,  because 
the  other  half  are  always  concealed  from  view  below  the 
horizon.  The  stars  are  also  divided  into  a  series  of  so-called 
constellations;  very  irregular,  even  grotesque  imaginary 
figures  of  men,  animals,  and  other  objects,  placed  in  the  sky 
by  the  astronomers  of  old,  and  retained  there  in  a  somewhat 
simplified  form  by  the  modems,  principally  on  account  of 
an  unwillingness  to  destroy  the  ancient  landmarks  of  this 
venerable  and  venerated  science. 

The  stars  so  far  described  are  called  fixed  stars,  which  means 
that  they  do  not  change  their  relative  positions  in  space ; 
that  any  two  of  them  now  close  together  have  been  thus  in 
proximity  from  the  beginning,  and  will  renuun  so  to  the  end. 
But  modem  researches  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  these 
apparently  fixed  stars  are  not  really  fixed  absolutely.  They 
have  motions  in  space ;  these  motions  seem  to  us  extremely 
slow  and  minute  simply  because  the  stellar  distances  are  so 
vast.  For  at  a  sufficiently  great  distance,  even  large  and 
rapid  motions  will  necessarily  appear  reduced  and  retarded. 
And  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
laws  governing  gravitational  attraction  to  suppose  any  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  the  universe  to  be  really  fixed  in  position 
absolutely.  Everything  must  move;  must  be  following 
some  duly  appointed  path,  ever  contrasting  the  intricate  com- 
plexity of  nature  with  the  wondrous  simphcity  of  nature's 
order  and  nature's  law.  Even  our  sun,  regarded  as  a  star, 
cannot  be  fixed  in  space,  but  must  be  moving  majestically 
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through  the  void,  drawing  with  it  our  attendant  earth,  and 
ourselves  upon  it. 

And  if  the  stars  are  incandescent  suns,  we  must  expect  to 
find,  and  we  do  find,  that  some  among  them  undergo  inters 
nal  changes  that  make  their  visible  brightness  vary.  In 
certain  cases  slowly,  in  others  more  rapidly,  their  luminosity 
waxes  and  wanes  with  a  more  or  less  periodical  regularity. 
Now  and  again,  rarely  and  at  long  intervals,  some  special 
catastrophe  takes  place ;  some  convulsion  of  nature,  whereby 
a  new  star  is  made  to  blaze  forth  into  view  where  previously 
had  been  only  darkness.  Possibly  we  witness  in  such  cases 
the  result  of  a  sudden  collision  in  space  between  two  ancient 
suns  previously  cooled  through  the  ages,  and  long  since 
bereft  of  Itmnnosity  and  of  Ufe.  The  stars  that  change  their 
brilliancy  are  called  variable  stars;  those  that  blaze  forth 
suddenly  are  "new  stare,"  or  nome. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  sky  contfuns  stellar  sys- 
tems other  than  those  involving  but  a  single  visible  object. 
Of  these  probably  the  most  interesting  are  the  double  stars, 
composed  of  two  individuals,  often  of  different  colors.  These 
double  stars  appear  but  single  to  the  unaided  eye;  only 
when  the  powers  of  a  telescope  of  some  size  are  brought  into 
play,  is  it  possible  to  resolve  them  into  their  component 
parts.  In  the  field  of  view  of  such  an  instrument  the  stars 
all  appear  as  brilliant  points  of  light,  occasionally  glittering 
and  sparkling,  but  the  glitter  and  sparkle  are  imperfections 
caused  by  terrestrial  atmospheric  effects,  and  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  comtructing  telescope  lenses  whose  surfaces  are 
ground  to  the  right  theoretic  shape  with  absolute  exactness. 
In  other  words,  the  stars  appear  in  the  telescope  much  as 
they  do  to  the  eye :  only  when  the  star  is  a  double,  the 
telescope  often  shows  it  as  such,  while  the  eye  is  imable  to 
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see  between  the  two  components.  And  it  is  a  very  impres- 
sive dght,  when  we  turn  a  telescope  upon  one  of  these  double 
stars,  to  see  the  two  tiny  points  of  light  projected  on  the 
deep,  fathomless  background  of  the  night  sky,  and  to 
realize  that  the  speck  of  darkness  between  them  is  a  bit  of 
abysmal  space. 

Sometimes  the  close  proximity  of  the  components  of  a 
double  star  is  fortuitous  merely.  The  two  objects  may 
simply  appear  close  together  throiigh  happening  to  lie  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  direction  from  us.  But  one  of  them 
may  in  reality  be  behind  the  other,  and  at  a  distance  from 
us  immeasurably  greater  than  the  first.  In  this  respect 
aatronomic  observation  differs  from  the  viewing  of  ordinary 
objects  on  the  earth.  If,  for  instance,  we  should  happen  to 
notice  two  men,  both  standing  at  points  almost  exactly 
north  of  us,  but  one  ten  times  as  far  away  as  the  other,  we 
would  at  once  detect  a  difference  of  distance  from  the  fact 
that  the  distant  man  would  appear  much  smaller  than  the 
near  one.  But  in  the  case  of  the  stars,  which  we  see  as 
points  of  hght  merely,  we  could  gather  no  such  information. 
Even  if  one  of  the  stars  should  be  brighter  than  the  other, 
this  extra  brilliancy  might  be  due  to  a  higher  intrinsic  light- 
giving  power,  and  in  no  sense  a  result  of  greater  proximity. 

When  two  stars  thus  appear  close  together,  though  in 
reahty  separated  by  a  great  distance,  they  probably  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  are  of  lesser  interest.  But  in 
certain  cases  the  two  stars  will  appear  close  together  through 
really  being  near  each  other  in  space.  Then  they  must 
belong  to  a  sii^e  system ;  have  probably  originated  in  a 
single  nebula ;  true  twin  suns,  bound  one  to  the  other  and 
the  other  to  the  one ;  held  by  the  invisible,  intangible,  but 
indestructible  power  of  gravitational  attraction. 
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In  addition  to  these  fixed  stars,  whose  motions  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  whose  motions  are  so  slow  that 
generations  of  men  must  come  and  go  before  they  can  reveal 
themselves  to  the  unaided  eye,  —  in  addition  to  these  fixed 
atara,  the  night  sky  contains  five  other  bright  stars  called  of 
old  the  planets,  from  the  Greek  word  wXuv^nri,  the  wanderer. 
They  have  been  named  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  them,  when 
viewed  without  a  telescope,  is  their  peculiar  and  rapid 
motion  among  the  fixed  stars.  They  can  be  seen  to  m^6 
an  entire  circuit  of  the  heavens,  traveling  apparently  among 
the  fixed  stars,  in  brief  periods  of  time  ranging  from  about 
a  year  to  about  thirty  years.  Of  course  we  now  know  the 
cause.  These  planets  are  not  properly  stars  at  all;  they 
are  like  the  earth,  attendants  of  our  sun,  revolving  around 
the  sun  in  perfectly  definite  paths  or  orbits,  and  in  perfectly 
definite  periods  of  time.  Compared  with  the  fixed  stars, 
they  are  all  extremely  near  the  sun.  And  being  all  thus  com- 
paratively near  the  sun,  they  are  of  course  also  all  compara- 
tively near  each  other ;  and  our  earth  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber, they  are  all  comparatively  near  the  earth,  too.  But  we 
have  just  seen  that  the  extreme  apparent  slowness  of  stellar 
'  motion  is  really  only  a  result  of  the  extraordinarily  great 
distance  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the  stars ;  as  this 
immensity  of  distance  does  not  exist  in  the  caae  of  the 
planets,  of  course  their  apparent  motions  must  and  do 
appear  to  us  comparatively  rapid. 

Their  apparent  motions  are  also  complex  in  a  high  degree. 
Two  of  them,  Merciuy  and  Venus,  move  around  the  sun  in 
orbits  smaller  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  entirely 
within  the  earth's  orbit;  the  other  three.  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  are  exterior  to  the  earth.  Mercury  has  the 
10 
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small^t  orbit  of  all.  It  is  always  actually  quite  close  to  the 
sun,  and  therefore  always  appears  near  the  sun  when  seen 
projected  on  the  sky.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  seen  when  the 
aim  is  viable  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  luminosity  of 
the  sun  itself.  Therefore  we  can  observe  Mercury  occsr 
sionaUy  only,  just  after  sunset,  near  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  has  disappeared  ;  or  just  before  sunrise,  near 
the  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  is  about  to  make  its 
appearance.  It  is  thus  always  seen  in  the  evening  or  morn- 
ing twilight,  and  was  called  of  old  the  evening  star  or  the 
morning  star.  The  same  is  true  of  the  planet  Venus,  which 
attains,  however,  a  much  greater  apparent  distance  from 
the  sun. 

The  exterior  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  be 
seen  at  certain  times  throughout  a  wide  range  of  space  on 
the  sky,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  all  of  which  phe- 
nomena will  t>e  explained  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter.  Still 
other  planets  exist ;  but  they  are  mostly  too  faint  for  the 
umuded  eye;  they  have  been  discovered  telescopicaUy  in 
modem  times.  All,  together  with  oiu"  sun  itself,  are  proba- 
bly the  result  of  gradual  changes  in  a  parent  nebula. 

The  planets  are  linlike  the  stars  in  still  another  important 
particular.  We  have  seen  that  the  stars  are  self-luminous, 
incandescent;  the  planets  are  quite  different,  and  fpve 
out  no  light  of  their  own.  They  shine  only  by  reflected 
light  which  they  receive  from  the  sun.  The  light  goes  from 
the  sun  to  the  planet ;  illumines  it ;  and  then  we  see  the  planet 
by  solar  light,  just  as  we  see  objects  in  a  room  by  reflected 
solar  light,  which  we  call  daylight.  This  produces  a  rather 
curious  telescopic  planetary  phenomenon  called  phase,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  most  conspicuous  also  in  the  case 
of  our  moon.    The  planets  are  globular  in  shape,   and 
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therefore  only  one  hemisphere  can  be  illumined  by  the 
sun  at  any  one  time.  But  the  planet  does  not  usually 
happen  to  turn  its  illuminated  hemisphere  directly  towards 
the  earth.  Therefore  we  usually  see  only  a  part  of  the  bright 
hemiaphere,  and  this  often  looks  more  or  less  like  what  is 
called  a  half-moon.  In  other  words,  we  always  see  a  hemi- 
sphere of  the  globular  planet,  but  it  is  not  the  same  hemi- 
sphere which  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  which  is  therefore 
./bright.  If  the  hemisphere  we  see  and  the  bright  hemi- 
sphere are  mutually  exclusive,  we  see  a  dark  or ' '  new-moon ' ' 
phase.  If  the  bright  hemisphere  and  the  one  we  see  over- 
lap, we  see  a  crescent,  half-moon,  or  other  phase,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Among  the  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars 
show  the  most  conspicuous  phase  phenomena. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  given  a  good  illustration  of  dimen- 
sions in  our  solar  and  planetary  system.  Represent  the 
sun  by  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  Then  Mercury  will" 
be  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  on  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter 
with  the  sun  near  its  center ;  Venus,  a  pea,  284  feet  distant ; 
the  earth,  also  a  pea,  430  feet  away;  Mars,  a  pin's  head, 
654  feet ;  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  oranges,  distant  respectively 
half  a  mile  and  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  nearest  fixed 
star,  on  the  same  scale,  would  be  distant  about  8000  miles, 
not  feet.  This  illustration  brings  out  clearly  the  compara- 
tively minute  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  In  relation  to 
the  vastness  of  stellar  distances. 

In  actual  appearance  the  planets  differ  greatly  in  the  tele- 
scope; and  they  differ  especially  from  the  fixed  stars. 
For  even  oiur  most  powerful  optical  apparatus  will  not 
suffice  to  magnify  the  latter  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
otherwise  than  as  minute  points  of  light.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  possess  globular  dimensions  greatly  exceeding  any- 
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thing  we  find  in  the  solar  Bystem ;  but  the  vast  distances 
cause  these  dimensions  to  shrink  into  mere  nothingness, 
even  in  our  largest  telescopes. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  planets  thrae  great  distances  do 
not  exist,  and  therefore  the  telescope  shows  their  spherical 
size  in  the  plfunest  possible  way.  But  the  planets  differ 
greatly  one  from  the  other.  Jupiter  shows  a  bright,  nearly 
round  disk,  crossed  by  a  few  dark  straight  lines  or  bands. 
It  is  accompanied,  in  small  telescopes,  with  four  satellites 
or  moons,  which  can  be  seen  to  revolve  around  the  planet. 
At  times  they  pass  behind  the  planet  and  disappear;  and' 
ag£un,  one  or  other  of  them  is  so  placed  that  the  planet  inter- 
poses between  it  and  the  sun.  Then,  too,  it  disappears ; 
for  the  satellites  also  shine  by  reflected  solar  light ;  and,  of 
course,  they  receive  none  when  Jupiter  is  placed  between 
them  and  the  sun.  Finally,  at  certain  other  times  a  satellite 
may  pass  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun ;  and  then  it  can  be 
seen  to  cast  a  small  round  shadow  dot  on  the  bright  siu^ace 
of  the  planet.    Such  phenomena  are  called  eclipses. 

Saturn  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  planets,  viewed  with 
a  telescope  of  moderate  size.  It  has  a  number  of  moons  or 
satellites,  mostly  too  small  to  be  seen  in  a  glass  of  low  power ; 
but  its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  famous  ring  of  Saturn. 
This  is  a  flat  disk  surrounding  the  planet,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Huygens,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  it  correctly,  nowhere 
"sticking  to"  the  planet.  The  ring,  like  the  other  bodies  of 
our  system,  shines  by  reflected  solar  hght ;  and  it  is  always 
distorted  in  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  into  a  flat- 
tened oval  or  eUipse,  like  a  cart-wheel  seen  nearly  edgewise. 
At  certain  times  we  actually  do  see  it  exactly  edgewise,  and 
then  it  appears,  of  course,  like  a  thin,  straight,  bright  line 
against   t^e  dark  sky  background.      And  when  the  ring 
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appears  opened  up  tA  a  considerable  extent,  we  can  see  this 
dark  background  of  the  sky  by  looking  through  the  openings 
between  the  ring  and  the  ball  of  the  planet. 

Mars  and  Venus  show  us  plain  bright  disks  of  moderate 
size,  exhibiting  in  small  telescopes  little  or  no  detail  of  any 
kind  in  the  way  of  markings  or  bands.  Their  most  conspic- 
uous feature  ia  the  phase,  which  is  much  more  marked  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whose  phase 
phenomena  are  practically  altt^ther  unnoticeable.  This 
follows,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  visible 
'  phase  is  due  to  proximity ;  and  Mars  and  Venus,  being  the 
planets  nearest  to  our  earth,  must,  of  course,  show  more 
phase  than  the  distant  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Mercury,  as  we  know,  is  seen  only  in  the  twilight,  showing 
in  the  telescope  a  small  disk  with  marked  phases. 

Comets  are  occasional  visitors  to  the  solar  system.  They 
come  presiunably  from  outer  space  in  the  coiirse  of  their 
orbital  motions  imder  the  influence  of  gravitational  and 
perhaps  other  forces;  remain  for  a  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  solar  system ;  are  consequently  visible  to  us ;  and 
finally  retire  again  into  the  depths  of  space  whence  they 
came.  When  bright  enough  to  be  observed  without  the  tele- 
scope, they  commonly  exhibit  to  our  view  a  brilliant  come- 
tary  "head,"  containing  a  central  condensation  or  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  tenuous  luminous  haze,  and  to  it 
often  attached  a  long  visible  streamer  or  tail,  in  olden  times 
dreaded  by  all  as  a  possible  harbinger  of  wars  and  pestilence. 

All  these  cometary  phenomena  are  well  seen  in  the 
photograph  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  present 
volume.  The  tail  in  this  case  has  more  than  one  streamer; 
and  its  length,  as  photographed,  is  about  11°,  or  nearly 
one-eighth  the  distance  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 
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The  tail  actually  seen  by  astronomers  was  at  one  time 
twice  as  long.  The  little  curved  lines  on  the  photograph 
are  star-images.  We  should  of  course  expect  these  to  be 
round  dots  in  the  picture ;  but  in  photographs  of  this  kind 
they  are  almost  always  drawn  out  into  little  curves,  for  a 
very  simple  reasou.  The  telescope  is  aimed  accurately  at 
the  comet  when  the  exposure  of  the  photographic  plate  is 
commenced,  and  it  is  kept  thus  pointed  at  the  comet  during 
the  whole  duration  of  the  exposure.  This  of  course  makes 
a  "  moved  picture  "  of  the  stars,  as  photographers  would 
call  it.  For  the  comet  will  "  wander  "  among  the  stars,  like 
a  planet,  in  consequence  of  its  orbital  motion  in  space ;  and 
if  the  telescope's  movement  upon  its  stand  is  adjusted  cor- 
rectly to  allow  for  the  comet's  motion,  the  photographic 
images  of  the  stars  must  suCFer. 

The  earth,  considered  as  an  astronomic  body,  is  but  one 
of  the  smaller  planets;  yet  in  one  respect  it  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  since  it  is  the  one  upon  which  we  live. 
Astronomers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  many  facts  about 
the  earth,  which  we  shall  for  the  present  summarize  with 
the  utmost  brevity,  postponing  all  detailed  description  to  a 
later  chapter.  We  know,  first,  that  the  earth  rotates  once 
daily  on  an  axis;  that  this  rotation  carries  us  around, 
too ;  that  in  consequence  of  it  the  sun,  stars,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  seem  to  rise  in  the  east,  climb  upward 
in  the  sky,  and  finally  sink  down  again  and  set  in 
the  west.  We  also  know  that  our  earth,  like  the  other 
planets,  travels  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit ;  that  it  requires 
a  whole  year  to  complete  a  circuit  of  that  orbit ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  d^ly  axial  rotation  and  the  yearly  orbital 
revolution,  we  experience  the  phenomena  of  night  and  day, 
Bununer  and  winter,  ^phenomena  to  be  explained  fully 
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later ;  finally,  we  know  from  actual  measures  made  upon  the 
surface  of  our  planet  that  the  earth  is  a  slightly  flattened 
gjobe  about  8000  miles  in  diuneter. 

The  moon  is  the  only  satellite  of  our  earth,  and  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  night  sky ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  when  observed 
through  small  telescopes ;  and  important  especially  as  being 
our  nearest  neighbor  in  the  whole  wide  domain  of  cosmic 
space.  Again  summarizing  existing  knowledge  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  moon  is  now  thought  by  astronomers  to 
have  once  formed  a  part  of  the  earth;  to  have  been  set 
free  in  some  very  distant  age  in  the  past  by  the  action  in  some 
way  of  gravitational  and  possibly  other  forces.  It  revolves 
around  the  earth  In  an  orbit  somewhat  similar  to  the  earth's 
own  annual  orbit  around  the  sun ;  completes  such  an  orbital 
revolution  in  about  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  days; 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  appears  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  among  the  far  more  distant  fixed  stars  and  planets 
in  the  same  period,  travehng  around  from  a  position  of 
apparent  proximity  to  any  given  fixed  star  back  to  the 
same  star  again  in  the  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  day 
period.  It  is  not  self-luminous  or  incandescent,  but  shines 
by  reflected  sunlight  like  the  planets ;  in  consequence  of  its 
nearness  to  the  earth,  it  exhibits  the  most  pronounced  phase 
phenomena,  varying  all  the  way  from  the  full-moon,  down 
through  the  half-moon  stage,  to  actual  invisibiUty  at  the 
time  of  new-moon.  It  is  about  240,000  miles  distant  from 
the  earth ;  is  about  2000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  the  gravi- 
tational attraction  of  its  mass  upon  the  waters  of  terrestrial 
oceans  gives  rise  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

The  physical  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  earth.    The  surface,  as  seen  in  the  tele- 
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PLATE  3.    The  Moon  in  the  First  Quarter  Phase. 
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scope,  is  very  much  broken;  there  are  sereral  mountam 
ranges,  and,  especially  prominent,  a  great  number  of  large 
craters,  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  usually  having 
a  mountain  peak  in  the  center.  Extremely  conspicuous 
features  of  the  lunar  siu^ace,  as  seen  in  small  telescopes,  are 
the  very  black  shadows  which  are  cast  on  the  surface  when 
sunlight  falls  obliquely  on  the  moimtains  and  craters. 
There  is  no  air  or  other  atmosphere,  and  no  water;  nor 
have  we  any  reliable  evidence  that  any  perceptible  changes ' 
have  taken  place  in  the  volcanic  surface  features  since  accu- 
rate records  of  telescopic  observation  were  begun  by  men. 

To  complete  this  preliminary  brief  outline  survey  of  our 
subject,  it  remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  sun,  the 
central  body  of  our  solar  system.  The  sun  is  our  source  of 
light  and  heat ;  without  it  life,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  im- 
possible on  our  earth.  It  is  about  ninety-three  million  miles 
distant  from  us,  and  nearly  a  million  miles  in  diameter; 
within  its  vast  bulk  might  be  placed  the  earth  and  moon, 
together  with  the  entire  lunar  orbit  in  which,  as  we  have  sud, 
the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  in  twenty-seven  and  one- 
quarter  days.  The  sun  turns  on  an  axis  in  a  period  of  about 
twenty-five  terrratrial  days ;  its  surface  ia  usually  marked 
by  the  well-known  sun  spots,  visible  in  small  telescopes 
plainly,  and  first  seen  by  Galileo,  when  he  turned  upon  the 
sun  probably  the  first  telescope  ever  made.  These  spots 
are  now  known  to  have  periods  of  special  frequency.  Every 
eleven  years  they  occur  in  greater  numbers  than  usual ; 
and  this  period  of  eleven  years  is  in  some  mysterious  way 
connected  with  the  known  frequency  periods  of  auroras 
and  magnetic  storms  on  our  earth.  The  bulk  and  mass  of 
the  sun  are  so  great  that  its  gravitational  attraction  far 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  planets  combined.    It  thus  becomes 
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the  gravitational  ruler  of  the  whole  solar  system ;  around  it 
all  the  planeta  may  be  said  to  revolve  in  their  duly  appointed 
paths  or  orbits. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  astronomic 
science  may  help  to  awaken  a  desire  in  the  reader  to  possess 
more  detailed  knowledge;  and  this  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  in  later  chapters;  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to 
conclude  the  present  one  by  calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
astronomy  for  practical  purposes  as  well  as  for  mental  dis- 
cipline and  study.  It  is  often  said  that  astronomy  is  a 
somewhat  detached  subject ;  of  interest  certainly,  but  hav- 
ing little  or  no  dose  and  intimate  relation  to  the  everyday 
affairs  of  human  life.  But  in  reality  the  converse  is  the 
truth.  Probably  no  other  of  the  more  abstruse  sciences 
enters  so  directly  and  so  frequently  into  our  daily  affairs 
as  does  astronomy.  There  are  at  least  three  services  per- 
formed by  astronomy  that  are  essential,  and  without  which 
civilization,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  impossible.  Hiese 
things  are :  first,  the  regulation  of  time ;  second,  the  exe- 
cution of  boimdary  surveys  and  the  making  of  maps  and 
charts;  third,  navigation. 

Few  persons  stop  to  think  when  they  enter  a  jeweler's 
shop  to  correct  their  watches  by  comparison  with  the  jeweler's 
"r^:ulator,"  or  when  they  communicate  by  telephone  with 
a  central  telephone  station  to  ask  for  the  correct  time, 
that  both  the  jeweler  and  the  telephone  operator  must 
themselves  have  some  source  of  correct  time  by  which  to 
regulate  their  regulators.  This  source  of  correct  time  is 
the  astronomical  observatory.  The  standard  observatory 
clock  is  itself  but  a  faUible  piece  of  machinery  fabricated  by 
faUibte  human  hands,  and  it  can  be  kept  right  only  by  con- 
stant comparisons,  made  on  every  clear  night,  with  the 
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utiTarying  time  standards  provided  by  nature,  the  stars 
themselves  in  their  courses.  For  instance,  time  observations 
of  the  stars  are  made  regularly  and  nightly  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  the  chief  official 
astronomic  station  of  the  United  States  government.  With 
these  observations  the  standard  clocks  in  the  clock  room  of 
the  observatory  are  corrected  and  timed ;  and  from  these 
standard  clocks  electric  signals  are  sent  out  daily  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pre-arranged  schedule  so  that  time-balls  can 
be  made  to  indicate  the  exact  instant  of  noon  to  the  people, 
and  jewelers  and  others  may  correct  their  regulators. 
Thus  is  every  citizen  in  touch  with  the  astronomic  observatory 
Inmost  daily  and  of  necessity,  although  he  does  not  gen^^y 
reaUze  the  fact  until  it  is  brought  specially  to  his  attention. 

And  the  matter  of  mapping  and  charting  is  equally  depend- 
ent upon  astronomy.  Ordinary  small  surveys  of  farms  or 
towns  may  be  made  by  ordinary  surveyor's  instnmientB 
without  constantly  having  recourse  to  astronomers.  But 
of  what  value  would  be  a  map  of  an  entire  continent  unless 
the  customary  latitude  and  longitude  lines  were  inscribed 
upon  it  ?  And  these  essential  lines  cannot  be  so  inscribed 
without  astronomic  observations.  Such  observations  must 
necessarily  be  made  specially  for  the  purposes  of  each  survey, 
and  the  consequent  calculations  always  depend,  too,  upon  cer- 
tain prior  astronomic  data  contained  in  published  astronomic 
' '  tables ' '  or  printed  books,  themselves  in  turn  based  on  aver- 
age or  mean  results  obtained  in  the  great  observatori^  of  the 
world  during  the  last  couple  of  centuries  by  steady  con- 
tinuous &3^tematic  study  and  observation  of  the  stars. 

Even  more  important  than  continental  maps  for  the 
progress  of  civilization  are  the  coast  charts  published  by  the 
various  governments  of  the  maritime  nations.    These  also 
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require  very  precise  latitude  and  longitude  lines ;  and  here, 
as  before,  recourse  must  be  had  to  astronomic  observations 
and  accumulated  astronomic  results. 

Finally,  navigation  itself,  upon  the  open  sea,  could  not 
proceed  successfully  without  astronomy.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  magnificent  modeni 
steamer  may  have  seen  at  times  the  captain  or  navigating 
oflBcer  "take  the  sun,"  as  it  is  called,  with  a  sextant.  Pos- 
sibly they  have  thought  that  after  making  such  an  obser- 
vation the  navigator  could  read  on  the  face  of  the  sextant 
the  exact  position  of  the  ship  at  the  moment,  its  latitude  and 
its  longitude  on  the  earth,  as  ordinarily  understood  in 
geography.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Before 
they  can  be  made  to  yield  this  essential  information, 
sextant  observations  must  be  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
laborious  process  of  numerical  calculation,  or  "reduction," 
as  it  is  called.  This  is  an  astronomic  process ;  and  in  carry- 
ing it  to  completion  the  navigator  again  requires  certain 
printed  tables  of  a  purely  astronomic  character.  These 
are  contained  in  a  book  called  the  "nautical  almanac," 
which  is  published  amiually  in  various  languages  by  the 
several  civilized  governments  of  the  world.  And  again,  as 
before,  for  the  preparation  of  such  nautical  almanacs,  these 
govranments  must  maintain,  and  do  maintain,  astronomic 
computing  bureaus,  manned  by  astronomers,  and  employing 
in  their  calculations  once  more  the  published  results  obtained 
by  astronomers  of  the  past  In  the  various  great  fixed  obser- 
vatories. The  details  of  all  these  astronomic  activities 
must,  of  course,  be  postponed  to  later  chapters ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  here  to  remove  from  the 
reader's  mind  the  possible  notion  that  astronomy  is  of  little 
or  no  practical  utility  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men. 
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But  far  beyond  and  above  all  this,  the  study  of  astronomy 
possesses  a  value  peculiarly  its  own,  as  a  means  of  mental 
traimng.  On  account  of  venerable  age  and  consequent 
approximate  perfection  of  knowledge,  this  science  is  char- 
acterized especially  above  all  others  by  the  peculiar  intri- 
cacy of  the  elementary  im)blems  it  presents,  and  by  the 
unusual  exactness  of  which  their  solutions  admit.  Further- 
more, notwithstanding  the  importance  of  its  direct  practical 
applications,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  study  of  astron- 
omy is  peculiarly  free  from  any  materialistic  tendency, — 
from  any  connection,  in  short,  with  utilitarian  motives. 
It  is  not  a  vocational  study,  giving  knowledge  which  can  be 
sold  for  money  by  the  young  college  graduate  upon  his  entry 
into  practical  affairs.  But  it  is  preeminently  a  study  which 
will  ^ve  a  clearer  outlook  upon  the  universe  in  which  we 
pass  our  lives,  preeminently  one  that  will  make  that  universe 
seem  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  Uve.  So  that  if  a  certain 
portion  of  our  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  studies  that  are 
not  strictly  vocational,  astronomy  will  surely  be  found  a 
profitable  and  desirable  subject.  And  surely  also  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  in  our  choice  of  studies  from  the  selection 
of  such  as  are  likely  to  arouse  a  real  interest  in  the  student ; 
to  arouse  that  desire  for  knowledge  which,  once  awakened, 
will  make  the  task  of  the  teacher  an  easy  one.  Here  again 
astronomy  holds  a  most  favorable  place.  That  which  has 
its  being  within  the  confines  of  a  single  drop  of  water  is  as 
wonderful  as  are  the  motions  within  a  planetary  or  sidereal 
system.  But  the  animalcules  within  that  drop  of  water, 
though  their  number  be  myriad,  can  never  stir  our  deepest 
interest,  for  they  are  without  that  strong  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination, without  those  vast  distances  and  mighty  forces,  the 
materials  of  astronomic  study  alone. 
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Probablt  the  best  method  of  approaching  the  study  of 
astronomy  is  to  begin  with  those  observations  and  problems 
that  do  not  require  the  use  of  any  instruments  whatever. 
These  problems  are  surely  the  earliest  problems,  since 
men  of  old  must  have  b^un  to  discuss  the  mysterious 
events  they  could  see  about  them  in  the  universe  long  before 
they  had  invented  even  the  rudest  instruments  of  measure- 
ment. 

Astronomy  is  a  study  of  the  sky ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  in  a  study  of  the  sky  is  the  sky  itself.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears at  night  Hke  a  great,  round,  blue,  hollow  dome  within 
which  we  are  standing.  To  its  interior  surface  seem  to  be 
attached  the  apparently  numberless  bright  twinkling  points 
of  light  we  call  stars.  In  the  day  it  carries  only  the  sun, 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  moon  rather  faintly  visible ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  periods  which  we  call  twilight,  and  which 
occur  at  dawn  and  at  dusk,  we  can  see  perhaps  two  or  three 
dim  stars,  called  morning  and  evening  stars.  We  know 
that  these  morning  and  evening  stars  are  certain  of  the 
planets,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  members  of 
the  solar  system  like  our  earth,  circling  around  the  sun, 
each  in  its  proper  path  or  orbit. 

But  there  is  no  real  dome  of  the  sky  above  and  around  us ; 
it  is  simply  an  optical  illusion,  a  creation  of  our  own  im^ina- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  it  is  most  convenient  to  imagine  it  to 
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be  real,  because  we  can  thus  fix  our  first  astronomical 
ideas  to  something  tangible ;  and  by  a  consideration  of  this 
round  dome  as  if  it  actuidly  existed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
clarify  and  to  solve  many  interesting  problems.  Granting, 
then,  that  there  is  such  a  dome  above  us,  we  have  no  reason 
to  imagine  it  other  than  perfectly  round.  Let  us  regard  it 
as  a  great  hollow  ball  or  sphere ;  astronomers  have  given 
it  the  name  Celestial  Sphere. 

The  next  question  is  whether  this  celestial  sphere  is  the 
same  sphere  everywhere.  Is  the  celestial  sphere  surround- 
ing New  York  identical  with  that  surrounding  the  city 
of  Capetown,  South  Africa  ?  The  answer  is :  yes.  The 
sphere  is  the  same  sphere  everywhere.  Theoretically,  the 
center  of  the  sphere  is  at  the  center  of  the  earth ;  and  since 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  eight  thousand  miles,  an 
observer  on  the  earth's  surface  will  be  distant  about  four 
thousaJid  miles  from  the  true  center  of  the  sphere.  But 
such  a  distance  as  four  thousand  miles  is  literally  a  mere 
nothing  compared  with  the  infinitely  vast  distance  of  the 
cdestial  sphere.  The  whole  planet  earth  shrinks  into  a 
mere  dot  in  comparison.  It  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whether  you  are  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  could  be  transferred 
to  its  center,  you  would  see  identically  the  same  imaginary 
celestial  sphere.  The  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
wherever  they  may  be  situated  around  us  in  space,  seem  to 
be  projected  upon  that  distant  celestial  sphere,  and  attached 
to  its  interior  surface.  Even  if  you  coiUd  make  a  sudden 
jump  of  about  ninety-three  million  miles  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun,  you  would  still  see  the  aaxoB  identical  sphere,  much 
too  far  away  to  be  affected  by  such  a  little  change  in  the 
observer's  position.  Not  only  the  earth,  but  its  entire 
orbit,  including  the  sun,  shrink  into  a  dot.    Astronomy  is 
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truly  a  science  of  vast  distances.  But  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  the  distance  of  the  celestial  sphere 
and  all  other  distances  in  the  science.  The  far-ness  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  word)  of  this  imaginary  sky  sphere  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  any  other  actually  known  and  meas- 
ured by  men. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  1  is  intended  to  illustrate  this 
notion  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  large  circle  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  sphere; 
only,  of  course,  its  size 
cannot  be  made  big 
enough ;  the  reader 
must  imagine  it  ex- 
tended to  infinity. 
The  dot  B  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  big  circle  is 
the  earth ;  the  reader 
and  the  author  are  sup- 
posed to  be  standing 
on  the  surface  of  that 
dot.  The  tiny  circle 
represents  the  earth's 
annual  path  around 
the  Sim,  the  sun  itself  being  the  larger  dot  at  the  center  of 
the  tiny  circle.  The  crosses  represent  stars  scattered  through 
sidereal  space  at  all  sorts  of  distances  from  the  earth.  The 
lines  with  arrows  passing  through  the  crosses  indicate  the 
points  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere  where 
the  stars  will  appear  to  be  projected,  and  where  they  wiU 
seem  to  be  attached  to  the  interior  or  supposedly  visible 
surface  of  the  sphere.  The  longest  arrow  indicates  the  point 
on  the  sphere  where  the  sun  will  appear  projected,  that  arrow 


Fio.  1.    The  Celestikl  8i>here. 
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beii^,  of  couise,  merely  a  straight  line  passing  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun  and  thence  continued  outward  to  the  sphere. 
For  the  sun  will  also  appear  to  m  as  if  attached  to  the 
interior  surface  of  the  sphere,  like  the  stars,  at  the  point 
indicated  by  its  arrow.  This  elementary  notion,  that  the 
various  celestial  bodies  will  appear  to  be  located  on  the 
sphere  at  the  points  shown  by  their  arrows  is  an  important 
idea,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  grasp.  We  must 
not  foi^t  that  the  arrows  are  all  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
long ;  even  the  solar  arrow  is  infinite,  ^though  the  sun  dot 
and  the  earth  dot  are  very  near  each  other,  cosmically 
speaking. 

Having  thus  fixed  our  ideas  as  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
we  must  next  study  it  in  its  relation  to  the  various  objects 
that  appear  projected  upon  it;  and  the  first  important 
thing  to  consider  more  in  detail  is  the  position  of  the  sun  on 
the  sphere.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  earth  travels 
around  the  sun  once  in  a  year.  The  path  or  orbit  in  which 
the  earth  thus  traveb  is  an  oval  or  ellipse;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  a  first  approximation  such  as  we  shall  here  con- 
sider, we  can  take  this  path  of  our  earth  to 
be*  a  circle,  with  the  sun  at  its  center. 
Now  this  circular  orbit,  like  every  circle, 
must  fie  entirely  in  a  single  plane  or  flat 
surface.  The  accompanying  Fig.  2  shows 
this  circular  approximate  orbit  of  the  earth 
E  moving  around  the  sun  at  the  center  S  *^°-  ^-  "^^  Earth's 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  The 
single  plane  or  flat  surface  in  which  the  entire  orbital  path 
fies  is  here  of  course  the  flat  plane  of  the  paper  on  which 
this  page  is  printed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth,  being  always  in  its  orbit. 
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must  likewise  always  be  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
And  the  sun,  being  at  the  center  of  the  circular  orbit,  must 
also  be  in  the  same  plane.  From  these  considerations  fol- 
lows the  important  preliminary  principle  that  earth  and  stm 
are  both  constantly  in  a  sin^e  plane.  To  this  important 
fundamental  plane  has  been  given  the  name  Plane  of  the 
Ecliptic. 

The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  defined,  then,  as  the  plane  in 
which  are  situated  at  all  times  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the 
earth's  orbit  around  the  sun.  Now  let  us  extend  our  ideas 
so  as  to  include  the  celestial  sphere  in  our  consideration  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  Imagine  the  orbital  plane,  but  not  the 
orbit,  extended  or  stretched  outward,  indefinitely,  farther 
and  farther,  approachii^  gradually  an  infinite  bigness,  until 
at  last  it  meets  the  imaginary  celestial  sphere.  Evidently, 
it  will  cut  out  a  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  just  as  though 
one  were  to  slice  a  round  orange  with  a  flat  cut.  The  line 
in  which  the  rind  of  the  orange  would  be  severed  by  such  a 
cut  would  then  be  a  circular  line ;  and  so  also  must  the 
line  cut  out  on  the  celestial  sphere  by  the  ecliptic  plane  be  a 
circle.  The  fact  that  the  sphere  is  an  immense  globe  and 
the  orange  a  small  ball  here  makes  no  difference.  The 
principle  is  the  same. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  a  little  more  information  from  the 
analogy  of  the  orange.  Wherever  we  shoe  the  orange,  we 
obtain  a  circle ;  but  if  it  was  sliced  through  the  center,  the 
orange  would  be  cut  in  two  equal  halves,  and  then  the 
circle  would  be  the  largest  circle  that  could  possibly  be 
drawn  around  the  rind  of  the  orange.  Applying  this  to  the 
case  of  the  celestial  sphere  cut  by  the  ecliptic  plane,  we  see 
at  once  that  here  also  the  sphere  is  cut  in  two  equal  halves. 
For  the  earth,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  center  of  the  celes- 
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tial  sphere;  and  therefore  the  ecUptic  plane,  which  passes 
through  the  earth,  is  also  a  cut  or  slice  through  the  center 
of  the  celestial  sphere.  Consequently,  the  circle  cut  out 
on  the  celestial  sphere  by  the  echptic  plane  produced  to 
infinity  is  a  circle  as  large  as  can  possibly  be  drawn  on  the  ' 
celestial  sphere,  and  it  divides  that  sphere  in  two  equal  halves. 
Such  a  circle  drawn  on  a  sphere,  dividing  it  into  halves,  is 
called  a  Great  Circle  of  the  sphere.  The  particular  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  cut  out  by  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  produced  to  infinity,  is  called  simply  the  Ecliptic. 

The  ecliptic,  then,  is  defined  as  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  cut  out  by  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  around  the 
sun,  produced  to  infinity.  It  would  be  a  convenience  if 
some  one  could  go  up  to  the  sky  and  mark  out  the  ecliptic 
circle  upon  it  with  a  big  paint-brush.  While  this  is  im- 
possible, it  is  perfectly  easy  to  mark  it  upon  a  celestial  globe ; 
and  the  reader  is  advised  to  examine  such  a  globe,  when  he 
will  surely  find  the  ecliptic  plainly  drawn  upon  it. 

The  important  peculiarity  of  the  ecliptic  circle  is  this: 
the  sun  must  alwa^  at  all  times  appear  to  lie  in  that  circle. 
And  the  reason  is  quite  simple,  as  shown  again  in  Fig.  3. 
Here  we  have  once  more  drawn  a  Uu'ge  circle  to  represent 
the  infinite  celestial  sphere;  and  the  dot  which  should 
represent  the  combined  sun,  earth,  and  earth's  orbit  around 
the  sun  is  shown  at  the  center,  magnified  into  a  circle.  The 
observant  reader  will  notice,  upon  comparing  Figs.  1  and  3, 
that  in  the  former  figure  the  earth  occupies  the  center  of 
the  sphere,  whereas  in  Fig.  3  the  sun  is  at  the  center.  But 
the  figures  are  interchangeable,  as  we  already  know,  because 
of  OUT  having  assigned  infinite  size  to  the  celestial  sph^«. 

In  Fig.  3  the  smaller  circle  represents  the  earth's  orbit 
uound  the  sim,  B'  and  B"  being  two  positions  of  the  earth 
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in  its  orbit.  The  corrraponding  apparent  poedtiona  of  the 
siin,  as  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere,  are  shown  at  S' 
and  S".  For,  as  we  already  know,  if  an  imaginary  line  be 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  we  must  necessarily  see 


Fio.  3.    The  Ediptie  Cinle. 

the  sun  from  the  earth  along  the  direction  of  that  imaginary 
line;  and  if  the  line  be  extended  outward  until  it  pierces 
the  celestial  sphere,  the  sun  will  appear  to  us  projected  on 
the  sphere  at  the  point  where  the  sphere  is  pierced  by  the  line. 
Now  this  sight  line  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  will  neces- 
sarily lie  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  in  that 
plane  both  the  earth  and  the  sun  are  at  all  times  situated. 
Consequently,  the  sight  line,  when  extended  to  pierce  the 
celestial  sphere,  must  necessarily  always  pierce  that  sphere 
somewhere  on  the  circle  cut  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  plane 
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of  the  earth's  orbit  produced  outward  to  infinity.  But 
this  circle  is  the  echptic ;  and  thus  we  have  a  proof  that  the 
sun  must  always  appear  on  the  Bky  projected  upon  the 
ecUptic  circle.  And  it  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  thing 
that  it  should  thus  be  possible  to  draw  an  imaginary  circle 
on  the  sky  such  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  on  every  day 
of  the  year,  and  of  every  year,  when  we  look  at  the  sun,  it 
will  appear  to  be  Edtuated  at  some  point  of  that  circle.  Yet 
it  all  follows  quite  amply  from  the  above  elementary  con- 
siderations concerning  our  earth's  orbital  motion  around 
the  sun.  And  it  is  furthermore  already  equally  evident 
that  as  the  earth  progresses  around  its  orbit,  as  shown  by 
the  curved  arrow,  the  sun  will  appear  to  progress  around  the 
ecliptic  circle  with  a  rate  of  motion  corresponding  to  the 
earth's  own  motion  in  its  orbit. 

Figure  3  also  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "angle"  and  "angular  distance," 
which  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  use.  An  angle  is 
defined  as  the  difference  in  direction  between  two  fines. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  the  fines  SS'  and  SS"  in  Fig.  3,  the  angle 
between  them  is  indicated  by  the  combination  of  letters 
S'SS".  Every  angle  is  thus  indicated  by  a  combination  of 
three  letters ;  the  middle  letter  of  the  three  always  indicating 
the  point  of  the  angle,  or  its  sonjalled  "vertex."  The  cor- 
responding angular  distance  on  the  celestial  sphere  between 
S'  and  S"  is  the  arc  S'S" ;  and  such  angular  distances  must 
of  couiBe  be  measured  in  degrees.  In  Fig.  3  the  angular 
distance  S'S"  is  about  120°,  or  one-third  of  an  entire  circum- 
ference of  360°. 

These  facts  about  the  ecfiptic  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  very  earfiest  astronomers.  The 
hazy  records  of  extreme  antiquity  indicate  that  the  Chinese 
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knew  the  ecliptic  and  had  measured  its  position  on  the  sky 
as  early  as  1100  B.C.  The  early  Greek  astronomers  of  Alex- 
andria certainly  knew  of  it  ;  for  instance,  we  have  fairiy 
reliable  records  showing  that  Eratosthenes  (276-196  B.C.) 
measured  its  position  quite  accurately. 

The  next  important  phenomenon  to  which  our  attention 
must  be  directed  results  from  still  another  motion  of  our 
earth ;  namely,  its  axial  rotation.  As  we  all  know,  the  earth 
turns  on  its  axis  once  daily ;  a  motion  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  its  orbital  revolution  around  the  sun.  Both  motion.s 
take  place  simultaneously,  the  earth  traveling  around  the 
stm  in  its  orbit  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  spinning  on  its 
axis,  much  as  a  couple  of  waltzing  dancers  move  from  end  to 
end  of  the  room  while  at  the  same  time  spinning  rapidly 
around  each  other. 

This  terrestrial  rotation  has  an  immediate  e£Fect  upon  the 
celestial  sphere  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  appear 
projected  upon  it.  For  the  astronomer,  being  fastened  to 
the  earth,  turns  around  with  it,  perforce.  And  as  the  earth 
turns,  with  the  astronomer  attached,  it  is  constantly  pre- 
senting him  to  a  new  part  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Just  so 
a  dancing  couple  face  every  point  of  the  compass  in  suc- 
cession, in  consequence  of  their  spinning  motion,  and  quite 
independent  of  the  fact  that  they  are  also  moving  about 
in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

This  turning  of  the  astronomer  successively  toward  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  celestial  sphere  makes  that  sphere  appear 
to  hJTn  as  though  it  were  turning  around  the  earth  instead  of 
the  earth  turning  within  it,  precisely  as  a  railway  passenger 
sees  fields  and  trees  apparently  flying  past  his  train,  although 
he  knows  these  objects  are  really  fixed  in  portion,  and  him- 
self in  rapid  motion. 
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The  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  takes  place  from  west  to 
east ;  and  the  consequent  seeming  rotation  of  the  celestial 
sphere  is  from  east  to  west.  Objects  projected  on  the 
sphere  partake  of  this  seeming  motion ;  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  morning  and  evening  stars,  and  all  the  other  stars. 

This  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night ;  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  all  heavenly  bodies,  including  the  sun.  As  the  earth 
rotates  from  west  to  east,  they  all  seem  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction  daily,  rising  from  beneath  the  eastern 
horizon,  slowly  climbing  the  sky,  and  again  sinking  down 
to  set  in  the  west.  These  facts  are  quite  generally  known 
with  respect  to  the  sun  and  moon,  but  comparatively  few 
are  aware  that  the  stars  also  rise  and  set.  It  is  reported 
that  Sir  Geoige  Airy,  a  recent  astronomer  royal  of  Ei^and, 
used  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  person  in  a  thousand 
knows  that  the  stars,  like  the  sun,  rise  and  set.  Most 
people  think  the  stars  are  always  the  same,  simply  a  imiform 
countless  assemblage  of  thickly  clustered  luminous  points. 

Having  thus  explained  the  earth's  rotation,  we  must  next 
consider  its  rotation  axis.  Our  planet  earth,  in  its  rotation, 
turns  about  an  imaginary  line  or  axis  passing  through  its 
center  and  meeting  the  earth's  surface  at  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  earth.  Now  imagine  for  a  moment  this  rotation 
axis  extended  outward  In  both  directions,  farther  and  farther, 
until  at  last  the  two  ends  pierce  the  celestial  sphere  itself. 
They  would,  of  course,  mark  out  on  the  sphere  two  points 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  two  terrestrial  poles.  These 
two  points  are  called  the  north  and  south  Poles  of  the 
heavens,  or  the  celestial  poles.  The  long  line  joining  them 
is  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  a  very  short  bit  near 
the  middle  of  the  line  is  the  terrestrial  rotation  axis.  Figure 
4  agun  shows  the  celestial  sphra«,  this  time  with  the  earth 
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at  the  center,  magnified  from  its  proper  size  of  a  mere  dot, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  earth's  rotation  axis  and  its  prolongation, 
the  axis  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  N  and  S 
are  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  the 
earth;  NS  is  the 
terrestrial  rotation 
axis;  and  its  pro- 
longation to  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  marks 
out  N'  and  S',  the 
north  and  south 
poles  of  the  celestial 
sphere. 
Now  since  the  ap- 
F,o...  Ti.cd«MPo.-.  parentrotationofthe 

celestial  sphere  is  merely  a  result  of  the  earth's  turning, 
and  since  the  latter  takes  place  around  the  axis,  so  also  the 
great  sphere's  seeming  turning  must  take  place  about  this 
same  axis.  In  other  words,  all  the  stars  must  seem  to  re- 
volve nightly  around  the  two  poles  of  the  heavens.  Stars 
very  near  the  poles  on  the  sky  will  seem  to  turn  in  Uttle 
circles;  those  farther  from  the  pole  will  seem  to  turn  in 
larger  and  larger  concentric  circles. 

Figure  5  shows  a  few  of  these  circles  in  which  the  stars 
appear  to  revolve  nightly,  and  indicates  that  those  near 
the  two  poles  of  the  heavens  are  small.  As  we  go  farther 
from  the  poles  the  circles  become  larger,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  stars  halfway  between  the  two  celestial  poles, 
where  the  largest  of  all  the  circles  occurs.  The  circles  are 
of  eoiu^e  all  parallel ;  and  they  are  concentric  in  the  sense 
32 
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that  their  real  centers  all  lie  on  a  single  straight  line,  the  axis 
of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  stars,  ob  they  appear  to  revolve 
in  the  circles,  of  course 
complete  a  revolution 
every  twenty-four 
hours,  since  the  axial 
rotation  of  the  earth 
within  the  sphere  is 
the  true  cause  of  the 
whole  phenomenon ; 
and  this  axiaX  rotation 
occupies  exactly  one 
day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  And  because 
of  this  daily  period, 
the  circles  are  called 
Diurnal  Circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  Diurnal  circles  are  defined,  then,  as  par- 
allel circles  on  the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  stars  com- 
plete their  daily  apparent  rotation  around  the  celestial  poles. 
We  have  just  seen  that  the  largest  of  all  the  diurnal 
circles  is  the  one  halfway  between  the  two  celestial  poles ; 
and  it  is  a  particularly  important  one.  It  of  course  divides 
the  entire  celestial  sphere  in  two  halves,  which  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  celestial  hemispheres,  and  this 
lai^est  diurnal  circle  is  itself  called  the  Celestial  Equator.  It 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  equator  on  the  earth,  which 
similarly  divides  our  planet  into  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  terrestrial  and 
celestial  poles  correspond  exactly,  so  also  the  terrestrial 
and  celestial  equators  must  correspond  exactly.  And  it  is 
thoefore  also  possible  to  define  the  celestial  equator  in  a 
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manner  quite  analogous  to  the  definition  of  the  other  impor- 
tant great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  ecliptic.  For 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ecliptic  plane,  we  imagine  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  equator  stretched  out  and  extended  until  it 
finally  reaches  the  celestial  sphere,  it  will  cut  out  a  great 
circle  on  the  sphere,  and  this  great  circle  is  the  celestial 
equator.  So  we  might  define  the  celestial  equator  as  a 
great  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere  cut  out  by  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator  produced  to  infinity,  and  this  definition 
is  equivalent  to  the  former  one,  which  describes  the  celestial 
equator  simply  as  the  largest  of  all  the  diurnal  circles. 

Having  thus  defined  the  celestial  poles  and  equator, 
it  is  easy  to  carry  analogy  a  Uttle  farther,  and  inquire  what 
corresponds  on  the  sky  to  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
earth.  The  reader  will  recall  from  geography  that  when  we 
desire  to  define  the  position  of  a  place  on  the  earth  we  do  so 
by  giving  its  latitude  and  longitude.  Terrestrial  latitude 
is  defined  as  the  angular  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south 
of  the  earth's  equator,  and  terrestrial  longitude  is  its  angular 
distance  east  or  west  from  some  so-called  "prime  meridian," 
such  as  that  of  Greenwich,  England. 

Exactly  analogous  methods  are  used  for  defining  a  star's 
place  on  the  sky,  or  the  location  of  the  point  where  it  ap- 
pears to  US  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Unfortunately, 
the  terms  celestial  latitude  and  longitude  have  not  been- 
used  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  these  terms,  astronomers 
use  the  words  "declination"  and  "right-aacension" ;  which 
bear  the  same  signification  with  respect  to  the  celestial 
equator  that  terrestrial  latitude  and  lon^tude  bear  to  the 
equator  on  our  earth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  here  the  initial  point  from  which 
astronomers  reckon  right-ascensions ;  for  there  is  no  prime 
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meridian  on  the  sky  like  that  of  Greenwich  on  the  earth. 
Instead,  astronomers  use  an  initial  point  on  the  celestial 
equator,  and  from  it  the  right-ascensions  of  all  celestial 
objects  are  counted.  This  point  is  called  the  Vernal  Equi- 
nox, and  its  location  will  be  understood  easily  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

We  have  so  far  defined  two  great  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  each  dividing  the  sphere  in  two  halves.  They  are 
the  ecliptic  circle  and  the  celestial  equator.  Now  these 
two  circles,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  must  inter- 
sect at  two  opposite 
points  on  the  sphere ; 
for  any  pair  of  great 
circles  on  any  sphere 
must  evidently  do 
this.  These  two  op- 
posite points  are 
called  equinoctial 
points;  one  is  the 
Vernal  Equinox,  the 
other  the  Autumnal 
Equinox.  We  shall 
have  occasion  farther 
on  to  explain  the  im- 
portance of  these  two  points  a  little  more  in  detail ;  for  our 
present  purpose  we  need  merely  remember  that  the  vernal 
equinox  point  is  by  universal  convention  selected  as  the 
initial  point  for  measuring  all  right-ascensions.' 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  tiresome,  we  must  still 

add  to  these  rather  prolix  preliminary  explanations  a  very 

>Note  1,  ApiMQdiz. 
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Fra.  6.    Two  Great  Cirdea  inteneeduE  »t  Oppodta 
Poicta  of  the  Sky. 

(AJtat  Curini'g  ilitrononM,  p.  78.    Parii,  17U.) 
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few  more  necessary  definitions.  For  there  is  still  another 
important  great  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  ^ain  dividing 
it  into  a  pair  of  halves,  but  a  different  pair  from  the  two 
hemispheres  north  and  south  of  the  celestial  equator. 
This  important  great  circle  is  the  Horizon.  In  astronomy 
the  horizon  i&  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  horizon  in 
ordinary  life.  It  is  defined  accurately  as  a  great  circle  on 
the  celestial  sphere  cut  out  by  an  infinitely  extended  level 
plane  touching  the  earth  at  the  point  where  the  observer 
stands.^  Of  course,  in  the  interest  of  exactness,  we  should 
note  in  passing  that  the  same  horizon  circle  would  be  cut 
out  on  the  sky  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  first,  but  passing 
through  the  earth's  center  beneath  the  observer's  feet. 
This  is,  of  course,  again  a  r^ult  of  the  fact  that  the  earth's 
radius  of  four  thousand  miles,  by  which  distance  these  two 
planes  are  separated,  is  a  perfectly  negligible  quantity  in 
comparison  with  the  infinite  distance  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Having  defined  the  horizon,  it  is  easy  to  add  two  other 
definitions,  both  of  which  refer  to  astronomical  terms  having 
also  the  same  signification  precisely  that  they  bear  in  ordi- 
nary English.  These  are  the  Zenith,  which  is  simply  the 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  directly  overhead,  and  therefore 
exactly  90"  distant  from  every  part  of  the  horizon;  and 
Altitude,  or  angular  elevation  above  the  horizon.  Altitude 
is  defined  accurately  thus :  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  is 
its  angular  distance  (p.  29)  above  the  horizon.  The  altitude 
of  the  zenith  is  thus  evidently  90". 

As  we  now  know  the  meaning  of  the  two  points  on  the 
celestial  sphere  called  the  celestial  north  pole  and  the  zenith, 
it  is  possible  to  define  next  the  Celestial  Meridian.  This  is 
a  great  circle  drawn  on  the  sphere  from  the  celestial  north  pole 
>  This  plane,  in  mathematical  language,  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth. 
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to  the  zenith,  eind  thence  extended  completely  around  the 
sphere  until  it  returns  again  to  the  pole.  Very  simple  con- 
siderations show  that  the  celestial  meridian  must  pass 
through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon.* 

The  accompanying  Fig.  7,  representing  a  celestial  globe, 
may  make  the  foregoing  description  clearer.  The  circle 
HVO  is  generally 
made  of  wood,  and 
represents  the  celes- 
tial horizon.  HPZAO 
is  usiially  made  of 
brass,  and  represents 

the  celestial  meridian,    H  ** 

passing  through  the 
celestial  pole  P,  the 
zenith  Z,  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon 
H,  and  the  south  point 
of  the  horizon  O.  The 
circle  ASQ  is  the  celes- 
ii^  equator,  every- 
where 90°  distant  from 
the  pole  P.     The  cir-  ""' 

cle  BC  is  a  diurnal  circle.  ZV  h  a  flexible  strip  of  brass 
marked  with  degrees  and  pivoted  at  Z.  It  can  be  turned 
to  any  part  of  the  horizon,  and,  by  means  of  the  degree 
divisions  marked  upon  it,  we  can  measure  the  altitude  or 
angular  elevation  of  any  star  above  the  horizon.  Some  of 
the  constellation  figures  (p.  7)  are  also  drawn  on  the  globe. 

Having  now  defined  the  principal  circles  and  points  upon 
the  celestial  sphere,  let  us  next  investigate  the  position  of  the 

'  For  additionftl  defloitioiu  and  explanationa,  see  Note  2,  Appendix. 
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north  pole  of  the  sphere  with  respect  to  our  horizon.  We 
ehall  Srst  imBgine  an  observer  standing  at  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth.  It  is 
evident  from  the  ac- 
companying Fig.  8 
that  such  an  ob- 
server would  see  the 
celestial  pole  directly 
overhead,  in  the 
zenith.  For  P  being 
the  observer's  posi- 
tion at  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth,  PS  will 
be  the  earth's  rota- 
tion aids,  passing 
through  the  two 
poles  of  the  earth. 
And  if  this  axis  is 
lengthened  out  to  an  infinite  size,  it  will  meet  the  celestial 
sphere  at  P',  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere,  which  will  clearly 
be  directly  overhead.  PH  is  a  level  plane  touchii^  the 
earth  where  the  observer  stands;  consequently  H  ha.  point 
of  the  horizon,  in  accordance  with  our  definition  (p.  36). 
OH'  is  a  plane  passing  through  the  earth's  center  parallel  to 
the  level  plane  PH ;  and  the  points  H  and  H'  will  coincide  on 
the  celestial  sphere  because  the  distance  PO  is  absolutely  neg- 
Ugible  Iq  comparison  with  the  infinite  distance  of  the  sphere. 
These  considerations  show  that  to  an  observer  at  the  pole  of 
the  earth  the  celestial  pole  will  be  at  the  zenith,  and  its  alti- 
tude, or  angular  elevation  above  the  horizon,  will  be  90°. 

To  an  observer  staodii^  at  the  terrestrial  equator  the 
position  of  the  pole  will  be  quite  difTerent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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If  we  place  the  observer  on  the  earth  at  E,  and  call  E  a 
point  of  the  equator,  the  terrestrial  rotation  axb  will  be  at 
PS,  because  any 
point  on  the  terres- 
trial equator  must 
be  90°  distant  from 
the  terrestrial  poles. 
This  puts  the  celes- 
tial north  pole  at 
P',  which  coincides 
with  K,  a  point  on 
the  horizon  of  an  ob- 
server at  E.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that 
if  we  go  to  the  equa- 
tor of  our  earth,  we 

will  there  see  the  Ce-     ^°'  '''    ^^"^'^^'^  "^  *^  E!q<Mtor ;  Celestul  Pole  in 

lestial   pole    m  our 

horizon,  distant  90"  from  our  zenith  at  Z,  directly  overhead. 
Having  thus  ascertained  that  to  an  observer  at  the  pole 
of  the  earth  the  celestial  pole  appears  overhead,  and  to  one 
at  the  equator  in  the  horizon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  an  observer  traveling  from  the  pole  to  the  equator 
will  see  his  celestial  pole  gradually  seem  to  move  down 
from  his  zenith  to  his  horizon.  For  if  the  celestial  pole 
occupies  two  extreme  positions  in  the  zenith  and  horizon 
when  the  observer  is  in  two  extreme  terrestrial  positions 
at  the  pole  and  equator,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  observer 
occupies  successive  intermediate  terrestrial  positions,  the 
celestial  pole  will  seem  to  occupy  successive  positions  also, 
intermediate  between  the  zenith  and  horizon.  This  is 
the  reason  why  travelers  going  south,  and  noting  the  pole 
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star  night  after  night,  see  that  star  gradually  sinking  lower 
in  the  sky ;  and  if  they  continue  southward  quite  to  the 
equator,  they  see  the  pole  star  actually  disappearing  at  the 
horizon.  For  the  pole  star  is  so  placed  in  space  as  to  be 
projected  on  the  sky  very  near  the  inu^inary  celestial  pole ; 
and  consequently  the  visible  pole  star  partakes  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  just  explained.'  In  fact,  the  altitude,  or 
angular  elevation  of  the  Celestial  pole  above  the  horizon,  is 
everywhere  equal  to  the  observer's  terrestrial  latitude,  or 
angular  distance  from  the  terrestrial  equator. 

This  very  important  theorem  enables  us  at  once  to  study 
the  very  different  appearance  of  the  celestial  sphere  and  its 
diurnal  circles  as  seen 
from  different  places 
on  the  earth.  At  the 
equator,  where  the 
pole  is  in  the  horizon, 
the  celestial  sphere 
looks  like  Fig.  10, 
called  the  Right 
Sphere.  Here  the 
diurnal  circles  (p.  33) 
are  all  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  they  are  all  bisected  or  halved  by  the 
horizon.  Consequently,  as  the  celestial  bodies  perform  their 
daily  apparent  rotation  with  the  sphere,  in  consequence  of 
the  corresponding  daily  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  inside,  — 
their  diurnal  circles  being  all  halved  by  the  horizon,  —  all 
the  celestial  bodies  will  be  above  the  horizon  just  as  long 
as  they  are  below  it.  They  will  be  "up"  twelve  horns,  and 
"down"  (or  "set")  twelve  hours. 

'Note  3,  Appendix. 
40 
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(AlMr  Lona'*  Attraumi,,  Vol.  1,  p.  91.    Ciiiiibrid(ii,  17U.) 
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Now  we  have  seen  (p.  29)  that  as  the  earth  travels  around 
the  sun  in  its  annual  orbit,  the  sun  seems  to  travel  around 
the  ecliptic  in  a  corresponding  manner.  But,  wherever  it 
may  be  projected  on  the  ecliptic,  it  must  always  be  on  a 
diurnal  circle^  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just  learned  about 
the  right  sphere,  this  diurnal  circle  must  be  halved  by  the 
horizon ;  therefore,  to  an  observer  at  the  equator,  the  sun 
will  be  above  the  horizon  twelve  hours  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  therefore  see  that  at  the  equator  day  and  ni^t 
are  always  equal  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Quite  a  different  state  of  things  holds  at  the  pole,  where 
we  see  what  is  called  the  Parallel  Sphere,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  U.  Here  the  ce- 
lestial pole  is  at  the 
zenith,  and  the  diur- 
nal circles  are  all  par- 
allel to  the  horizon. 
If  a  cdestial  body  is 
above  the  horizon  at 
all,  its  entire  diurnal 
circle   is    above    the 

horizon ;      it   will    re-  F'",  ll.    The  ParaUel  Sphere. 

mam     up      twenty- 

four  hours  during  each  axial  rotation  of  the  earth.    The 

largest  diurnal  circle,  the  equator,  here  coincides  with  the 

horizon ;  to  an  observer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  stars 

between  the  celestial  equator  and   the  north  pole  never 

set ;   those  between  the  equator  and  the  south  pole  never 

rise. 

How  would  these  facts  affect  the  sun,  which  is  always 
seen  in  the  ecliptic,  as  we  know?  We  also  know  that  the 
ediptic  is  halved  or  bisected  by  the  celestial  equator  (p.  35). 
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Therefore,  during  half  the  year  the  sun  will  be  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole.  During  that  half-year  ite 
successive  diurnal  circles  on  the  parallel  sphere  will  be 
entirely  above  the  horizon,  and  the  sun  will  not  set.  This 
explains  the  important  and  well-known  fact  that  at  the 
north  pole  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon  six  months, 
and  day,  as  well  as  night,  is  six  months  long. 

To  observers  situated  on  the  earth  in  places  like  New 
York,  intermediate  between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  the 
sky  appears  in  the 
form  called  the  Ob- 
lique Sphere,  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  Here  the 
diurnal  circles  are 
neither  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  nor 
parallel  to  it.  Being 
parallel  to  each  other, 
they  all  make  the 
same  angle  with  the 
horizon,  an  angle  which  is  different  in  different  terrestrial 
latitudes. 

And  the  diurnal  circles  are  not  halved  by  the  horizon, 
either.  Each  such  circle  is  divided  by  the  horizon  in  two 
xmequal  parts.  If  the  circle  is  between  the  celestial  equator 
and  the  north  celestial  pole,  as  B,  Fig.  12,  the  part  above  the 
horizon  is  the  longer.  If  the  circle  is  between  the  equator 
and  the  south  pole,  as  E,  the  part  below  the  horizon  is  the 
longer.  Thus  it  follows  that  stars  projected  on  the  sky 
between  the  equator  and  the  north  celestial  pole  are  above 
the  horizon  each  day  longer  than  they  are  below  it,  and 
vice  vena.    Only  stars  on  the  celestial  equator  itself  have  a 
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halved  diurnal  circle,  and  are  above  and  below  the  horizon 
equal  twelve-hour  periods.  Some  of  the  diurnal  circles 
quite  near  the  north  pole,  as  A,  do  not  reach  the  horizon 
at  all.  Stars  projected  on  these  diurnal  circles  will  there- 
fore never  set ;  and  stars  with  corresponding  diurnal  circles 
near  the  south  pole  will  never  rise.'  Observers  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  of  the  earth,  of  course,  have  these  conditions 
reversed. 

The  sun,  always  projected  on  the  ecliptic,  may  have  its 
diurnal  circle  divided  either  way.  We  have  seen  (Fig.  6, 
p.  35)  that  the  ecliptic  is  bisected  or  halved  by  the  equator. 
Consequently,  when  the  sun  is  seen  in  one  half  of  the  ecliptic, 
it  is  between  the  equator  and  the  pole,  and  therefore  above 
the  horizon  longer  than  below  it ;  and  when  it  is  seen  in  the 
other  half  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  below  the  horizon  longer  than 
above  it.  In  the  one  case,  the  days  are  longer  than  the 
nights ;  in  the  other,  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days. 
As  the  sun  is  seen  in  one  half  of  the  ecUptic  during  about 
half  of  each  year,  it  follows  that  during  half  of  each  year 
our  days  are  longer  than  our  nights  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  earth,  where  the  obUque  sphere  prevails.  Only  when 
the  sun  19  exactly  on  the  equator,  at  one  of  the  two  points 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  ecUptic,  does  the  sun  have  a 
halved  diurnal  circle,  giving  us  equal  periods  of  light  and 
darkness,  —  equal  days  and  nights.  We  have  already  seen 
that  these  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  are  called  equinox  points.  We  now  know  the 
oripn  of  the  name ;  when  the  sun  is  seen  projected  at  either 
of  these  points  of  the  ecliptic,  we  have  equal  days  and  nights. 
It  may  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  facts  if  the 
reader  will  again  examine  Fig.  7,  p.  37,  the  Celestial  Globe. 
■  Note  4,  Appendix. 
43 
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From  the  above  elementary  considerations  follows  at 
once  a  preliminary  understanding  of  the  pheaomenon  called 
the  Seasons.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  half-year  during  which 
oxur  daj^  are  longer  than  our  nights  will  be  a  summer  or 
hot  half-year,  since  we  obtain  our  heat  from  the  sun ;  and 
the  half-year  with  the  long  nights  will  be  a  cold  or  winter 
half-year.  Near  the  terrestrial  equator,  where  the  right 
sphere  gives  constantly  equal  days  and  nights,  there  must 
be,  and  is,  a  complete  uniformity  of  seasons.  Near  the 
pole,  with  its  parallel  sphere,  there  is  a  long  six  months' 
summer  day,  and  a  corresponding  winter  night.  But  the 
polar  summer  is  itself  cold,  because  even  in  summer  the  sim 
never  rises  to  a  great  altitude  above  the  polar  horizon. 
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HOW  TO   KNOW  THE   STARS 

Any  one  beginning  the  study  of  astronomy  quite  naturally 
desires  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  reading 
of  books  about  the  stars  to  an  examination  of  the  stars 
themselves  in  the  sky.  And  in  a  first  preliminary  survey 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  stars  and 
constellations  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
olden  times.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge, now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  {Chapter  II) 
with  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  more  important  lines  and 
circles  which  astronomers  imagine  to  be  drawn  upon  that 
sphere. 

There  are  four  objects  that  often  puzzle  beginners,  when 
they  attempt  to  compare  star  maps  with  the  night  sky  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  more  important  bright  stars. 
These  are  the  same  four  things  that  so  puzzled  the  ancients, 
the  four  bright  planets,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
Mercxiry,  the  only  other  bright  planet,  is  rarely  seen ;  but 
one  or  more  of  the  above  four  is  almost  sure  to  be  conspicu- 
ous in  the  sky,  to  a  certain  extent  impairing  the  correctness 
of  our  star  maps. 

For  these  star  maps  do  not  show  the  planets ;  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  We  know  (p.  10)  that  the  planets  seem 
to  wander  among  the  fixed  stars ;  they  appear,  now  here, 
now  there,  at  very  widely  varying  points  of  the  sky.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fixed  stars  (p.  7)  retain  relative  posi- 
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tioDS  practically  imchaugiDg ;  if,  for  instance,  any  three 
are  located  in  a  straight  line,  they  will  continue  to  lie  on  that 
stri^ht  line  for  centiiries,  so  far  as  observations  with  the 
unaided  eye  can  ascertain.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
star  map  showing  both  stars  and  planets  as  they  appear 
on  any  given  date.  But  such  a  map  would  not  be  correct 
six  months  later;  while  it  would  still  show  the  fixed  stars 
in  their  proper  relative  positions,  the  planets  would  be 
wrongly  placed,  on  account  of  their  wanderii^.  For  this 
reason,  astronomers  omit  the  planets  altogether  from  their 
star  charts ;  and  beginners  are  puzzled. 

For  the  beginner,  upon  looking  at  the  sky,  always  ob- 
serves the  planets  first  of  all,  because  they  appear  as  bright  as, 
or  brighter  than,  the  most  brillifuit  fixed  stars  on  accoimt  of 
their  proximity  to  the  earth.  For  instance,  the  beginner 
may  see  three  lucid  stars  formii^  a  small  triangle,  with  the 
brightest  star  of  the  three  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  He 
at  once  looks  at  the  star  map,  to  identify  this  triangle. 
Finding  none  in  the  proper  place,  he  always  concludes  that 
he  has  misunderstood  the  printed  directions ;  packs  up  his 
books  and  lantern,  and  returns  indoors,  discouraged.  The 
beginner  in  astronomy  is  always  modest  as  to  his  abilities, 
and  blames  himself  if  the  universe  fails  to  fit  the  printed 
directions.  Nor  does  any  real  astronomer  ever  lose  this 
modest  characteristic  of  the  beginner;  for  he  who  has 
studied  this  science  most  deeply  is  ever  most  of  all  convinced 
that  he  is  still  a  beginner. 

Of  course  the  absence  of  the  triangle  from  the  star  map 
was  simply  due  to  the  extremely  brilliant  object  at  the 
apex  being  a  planet,  and  therefore  properly  absent  from  the 
map.  The  triangle  on  the  sky  appears  on  the  map  as  a 
simple  straight  line  with  but  two  stars  upon  it. 
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Therefore  the  begiimer  should  first  of  all  learn  to  know  the 
planets,  so  that  he  can  eliminate  them  in  comparing  his  star 
map  with  the  sky.  And  it  is  fortunately  easy  to  become 
familiar  with  the  planets,  perhaps  even  easier  than  to  learn 
the  stars.  We  have  merely  to  take  advantage  of  the  planets' 
superior  brilliancy  in  order  to  identify  them.  The  best 
way  is  to  make  observations  in  the  dusk,  after  sunset,  before 
the  stars  be^  to  become  visible.  If  there  is  any  bright 
planet  above  the  horizon  at  that  time,  it  will  be  the  first 
to  show  itself  in  the  twilight ;  it  will  be  the  evening  star. 

But  this  priority  of  appearance  in  the  evening  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  sure  test  for  distinguishing  the  planets;  for  if 
no  planet  is  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  the 
first  object  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  twilight  sky  will,  of  course, 
be  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars  then  above  the  horizon. 
Therefore  it  is  important  to  have  another  criterion  for 
identifying  the  planets.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  planets  always 
appear  projected  on  the  sky  rather  near  the  ecliptic  circle 
(p.  27).  Therefore,  if  we  could  locate  the  position  of  the 
ecliptic  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  we  should  have  addi- 
tional evidence  as  to  whether  the  evening  star  appearing 
first  b  really  a  planet.  If  a  planet,  it  must  be  near  the 
ecliptic  circle. 

The  following  method  will  enable  the  beginner  to  locate 
the  ecliptic  circle  approximately  on  the  sky.  One  point 
of  the  circle  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
sun,  which,  as  we  know  (p.  27),  is  always  seen  projected  ' 
on  that  circle.  Consequently,  as  we  are  making  these  ob- 
servations in  the  evening  twilight,  it  follows  that  one  point 
of  the  ecliptic  is  near  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sun  has  just  set. 

If  we  can  now  locate  on  the  sky  one  other  point  of  the 
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ecliptic,  we  can  detennine  roughly  the  location  of  the  entire 
echptic  circle;  for  two  points  are  sufficient  to  locate  any 
great  circle  on  the  sky.  This  can  be  done  best  by  mak- 
ing  use  of  the  celestial  meridian,  which  we  recall  as  a  great 
circle  drawn  on  the  sky  from  the  zenith  directly  overhead 
down  to  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  (p.  36).  The  point 
of  the  meridian  crossed  by  the  ecliptic  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  following  Uttle  table,  which  gives  the  roughly 
approximate  altitude,  or  angular  elevation  above  the  hori- 
zon, of  that  point  on  the  meridian  which  is  crossed  by  the 
ecliptic. 

To  use  this  table,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  face  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  imagine  the  meridian  drawn  ver- 
tically upward  on  the  sky  from  that  point  to  the  zenith 
overhead.  Next  we  must  imagine  the  entire  distance  on 
the  meridian  from  horizon  to  zenith  divided  into  ninety 
equal  degrees  or  spaces.  Then  the  table  gives  us  for  various 
terrestrial  latitudes,  and  for  various  dates,  the  number  of 
degrees  between  the  horizon  and  the  point  of  the  meridian 
at  which  the  ecliptic  crosses  it.  To  facilitate  the  practical 
use  of  the  table  we  have  placed  in  it,  next  to  each  number  cd 
degrees,  a  simple  fraction  which  will  perhaps  be  more  con- 
venient in  making  actual  observations.  Thus,  where  the 
table  gives  46°,  we  find  also  the  fraction  i,  meaning  that  the 
ecUptic  crosses  the  meridian  approximately  halfway  up 
from  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The 
fraction  J  belongs  with  46°,  because  46  is  approximately 
half  of  90°,  the  total  angular  distance  from  horizon  to  zenith. 

For  example,  if  we  should  observe  at  New  York  (approxi- 
mate latitude  40°)  at  sunset  on  January  1,  we  would  imagine 
a  great  circle  drawn  around  the  sky  from  the  sunset  point  of 
the  horizon  to  a  point  on  the  meridian  halfway  between 
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TaBLB  fob  FlNDDfa  THB  ECUPTIC  AT  BUNSBT 


Point  of  the  HorizoQ 

1ATIIOTB30* 

L.Tinn.BM' 

LiTtlODBflO' 

JoDuary  1     .    . 

58"  I : 

«•!; 

32'J! 

February  1  .    . 

73  1! 

62  l; 

49  IS 

Mmh  1  .    .    . 

82  «: 

71  t: 

61  i: 

April  1     .    .     . 

83  U 

73  1! 

63  IS 

Hsyl     ... 

78  (! 

36  li 

64  11 

JuBel     ... 

75  H 

52  i; 

39  1! 

Julyl      ... 

62  1! 

40  If 

26  If 

August  1      .    . 

42  If 

31   J( 

20  If 

38  ii 

28  »,' 

18  If 

October!     .    . 

37  J? 

27  »r 

17  1," 

November  1      , 

39  ); 

28  »■ 

18  ir 

December  1.    . 

«  i; 

34  j; 

22  jr 

the  zenith  and  the  south  poiBt  of  the  horizon.  This  im^- 
ined  line  would  be  part  of  the  echptic;  extending  it  beyond 
the  meridian,  and  around  the  sky  to  the  eastern  horizon, 
would  give  us  the  renuuning  visible  portion  of  the  ecliptic. 
And  any  object  suspected  of  being  a  bright  planet  would 
necessarily  be  found  very  near  this  ecliptic  circle.  If  the 
moon  should  chance  to  be  visible  at  sunset,  it  would  ^ve  us 
an  additional  point  near  the  ecliptic;  for  the  moon  Ukewise 
always  appears  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  circle. 

Actual  observations  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  extended 
in  the  twilight  for  about  an  hour  after  sunset.  As  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ecUptic  changes  somewhat  during  that  hour, 
we  have  added  two  letters  to  each  number  in  the  table. 
One  of  the  letters  is  either  a  u  or  a  d,  and  shows  whether 
the  ecliptic  point  on  the  meridian  is  moving  up  or  down  at 
the  moment  of  sunset.     The  other  letter  is  either  an  n  or 
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an  9,  and  indicates  whether  t^e  ecliptic  point  on  the  horizon 
IB  moving  north  or  toulh  at  the  moment  of  sunset.  Thus, 
an  hour  or  more  after  sunset  on  January  1  at  New  York  Qati- 
tude  40°),  we  should  draw  the  ecliptic  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  observed  sunset  point  in  the  horizon,  and  a  little 
above  the  46°  point  on  the  meridian. 

If  we  find  a  brilliant  object  in  the  dusk  in  this  way  on  the 
echptic,  we  may  still  further  test  its  planetary  character 
by  the  absence  of  twinkling,  for  planete  do  not  twinkle  as 
much  as  stars.  If  the  suspected  object  shines  quietly, 
serenely,  almost  without  scintillation,  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  it  is  a  planet. 

Still  another  important  aid  is  at  the  service  of  the  begin- 
ner in  his  planetary  search,  —  the  ordinary  almanac.  This 
will  tell  him  what  "evening  stars"  or  planets  are  visible 
on  the  date  when  he  makes  his  observations ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  great  help  to  know  in  advance  whether  any 
planets  are  to  be  in  sight.  The  almanac  will  also  inform  him 
as  to  the  names  of  the  planets  he  may  expect  to  see. 

But  even  without  an  almanac  it  is  generally  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  planets.  Mercury,  when 
visible,  always  appears  very  near  the  horizon,  close  to  the 
point  where  the  sun  has  set.  The  best  date  to  look  for  it 
may  be  found  by  adding  successive  periods  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  days  to  the  initial  date,  Nov.  2,  1913.  The 
planet  can  usually  be  seen  for  a  few  days  before  and  after 
the  dates  obtained  in  this  way,  if  the  horizon  is  tmusually 
free  from  cloud  or  mist.  Conditions  are  most  favorable 
when  the  computed  dates  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  from  January  to  May.  And  in  these  months  espe- 
cially it  is  important  to  begin  looking  iar  Mercury  at  least 
a  week  before  the  predicted  dates. 
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Venus  should  be  sought  after  sunset  on  the  ecliptic ;  its 
angular  distance  from  the  sun  is  never  more  than  47°  (about 
one-quarter  of  a  great  semicircle  of  the  sky) ;  and  it  may  be 
much  less.  In  looIoDg  for  it,  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
we  must  remember  that  in  an  hour  the  sun  will  have  moved 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  horizon ;  therefore, 
even  if  Venus  is  47°  distant  from  the  sun,  we  must  expect 
its  distance  from  the  sunset  point  of  the  horizon  to  be  con- 
siderably less.  An  initial  date  when  Venus  atttuns  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun  is  Feb.  12,  1913.  Subse- 
quent occurrences  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  expected 
at  intervals  of  584  days  thereafter  (1.60  years).  These 
dates  are,  of  course,  highly  favorable  for  observing  the 
planet.     Both  Mercury  and  Venus  are  extremely  bright. 

Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  also  always  appear  near  the 
ecliptic,  but  they  may  attain  very  great  angular  distances 
from  the  sun.  They  are,  in  fact,  directly  opposite  the  sim 
in  the  sky  at  certain  dates,  which  are  the  most  favorable 
dates  for  finding  these  planets.    The  dates  are : 

Mars,  Jan.  6, 1914,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  780  days 
JuiHter,  July  5, 1913,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  399  days 
Saturn,  Dec.  7, 1913,  and  thereafter  at  iatervals  of  378  days 

When  thus  opposite  the  sim,  the  planets  are  easily  foimd. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  Sim  to  the  observer,  and  thence  continued  outward  to 
the  celestial  sphere  at  a  point  opposite  the  sim.  And  if 
we  imagine  the  line  drawn  an  hour  after  simset,  we  must 
not  draw  it  from  the  sunset  point  of  the  horizon,  but  from 
the  sun  itself,  making  an  approximate  allowance  for  the 
sun's  having  moved  some  distance  below  the  horizon  during 
the  interval  of  an  hour  since  sunset.    On  these  critical  dates 
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Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  on  the  meridian,  due  south, 
at  midnight. 

For  some  time  after  the  critical  dates,  these  three  planets, 
always  remaining  near  the  ecliptic,  diminish  their  angular 
dbtances  from  the  sun  at  the  approximate  monthly  average 
rate  of  26"*  for  Mars,  30°  for  Jupiter,  and  32°  for  Saturn. 
In  estimating  such  angular  distances  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  angular  diameter  of  the  full  moon  is  ahout  one-half 
a  degree.  Furthermore,  all  the  above  numbers  vary  some- 
what in  different  years.  The  interval  of  780  days  between 
successive  critical  dates  for  Mars  is  especially  variable :  it 
is  usually  only  about  750  days  when  the  predicted  date 
occurs  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

A  final  test  as  to  the  planets  may  be  obtained  if  the  ob- 
server has  a  small  telescope  or  good  field  glass  at  his  dbposal. 
In  such  an  instrument  the  planets  show  their  round  disks 
quite  pluoly,  while  the  fixed  stars  appear  in  the  field  of 
view  as  mere  points  of  light  without  any  visible  extension 
into  disks.  In  a  three-inch  telescope  Jupiter  shows  moons, 
usually  foiu",  and  Saturn  usually  exhibits  the  ring.  Most 
observers  detect  in  Mars  a  sort  of  reddish  or  ruddy  color. 

Coming  now  to  the  identification  of  the  fixed  stars,  we 
shall  employ  a  method  resembling  somewhat  our  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  planets.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  include 
in  the  present  volume  detailed  charts  showing  all  stars 
visible  to  the  tmaided  eye,  but  rather  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  stars  of  especial  brilliance,  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous constellations  with  which  every  one  should  have 
an  acquaintance. 

The  first  things  to  find  in  the  sky  are  the  pole  star  and 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major  (Great  Bear  or  "  Dipper")- 
These  objects  are  near  the  north  celestial  pole,  and  very 
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far  from  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  the  planets  never  appear 
among  them  to  confuse  the  visible  coDfigurations  of  stars. 
The  pole  star,  close  to  the  north  celestial  pole,  is  always 
elevated  above  our  horizon  by  an  angular  altitude  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  observer's  latitude  (p.  40).     To  find  it, 
we  must  therefore  face  the  north,  and  imagine  the  celestial 
meridian  drawn  on  the  sky  vertically  upward  from  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.    The  pole  star  will  then 
be  found  almost  exactly  on  the  meridian,  and  elevated  above 
the  horizon  by  an  angle  equal  to  the  observer's  terrestrial 
latitude.      In    New 
York,  for  instance, 
it  will   be  elevated 
41",  or  about  ^  of  the 
total     angular     dis- 
tance   from  horizon 
to  zenith.    The  pole 
star  is  not  very  bril- 
liant; being  of  the 
second  magnitude,  it 
will  be  inferior  to  sev- 
eral of  the  brightest 
stars  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  sky. 

To    verify    this     Fm.  13.    ThePofeStuaod  t/rMjro/oruaeenat 

identification  of  the  a  p.«.  on  April  21. 

pole  star  we  make  use  of  Ursa  Major.  This  constellation  con- 
tains seven  stars,  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  This  figure  exhibits  the  constellation  as  it  appears 
in  the  sky  at  9  p.m.  about  April  21  in  each  year.  The  reader 
will  notice  that  the  two  end  stars  of  the  seven  are  in  the  me- 
ridian directly  above  the  pole  star,  and  that  they  point  almost 
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exactly  toward  the  pole  star.  For  this  reason  these  two 
stars  are  called  "The  Pointers."  If  these  seven  stars  appear 
on  the  sky  occupying  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  13  with 
respect  to  the  pole  star  at  9  p.m.  about  April  21,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  pole  star  has  been  identified  correctly. 
In  using  Fig.  13,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major  will  appear  much  larger  on  the 
sky  than  it  does  in  the  figure.  The  scale  of  the  figure  has 
been  so  chosen  that  the  distance  of  Ursa  Major  from  the 
pole  star  is  proportioned  correctly  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  star  above  the  horizon ;  and  this  choice  of  scale  m^ee 
the  constellation  appear  rather  small.  The  other  con- 
stellation figures,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  are  all  drawn 
to  the  same  scale,  to  avoid  confusion ;  and  the  reader  must 
expect  all  these  constellations  to  be  larger  on  the  sky  than 
they  appear  in  the  figures. 

In  consequence  of  the  seeming  rotation  of  the  celestial 
sphere  about  the  pole  (p.  32),  the  pointers  will  further  occupy 
the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  14,  at  9  p.h.  on  the  several  dates 
indicated  in  the  figure. 

On  intermediate  dates  the  pointers  will  of  course  occupy 
intermediate  positions ;  and  with  the  help  of  these  figures 
the  reader  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  pole  star 
and  making  certain  of  its  identification  by  means  of  the 
pointers. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  constellation  near  the 
celestial  pole :  Cassiopda,  the  "  Lady  in  the  Chair."  It  b 
foimd  easily,  also,  by  the  aid  of  the  pointers.  Imagine  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  pointers  to  the  pole  star,  and 
continued  beyond  the  pole  star  an  angular  distance  equal 
to  the  distance,  between  the  pointers  and  the  pole  star. 
The  end  of  the  line  will  then  be  in  Cassiopeia,  and  the  appear- 
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ance  of  that  constellation  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.    It  looks  like 
the  letter  W.    The  arrow  shown  in  the  figure  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  pole  star  from  Cassiopeia,  and  is  approxi- 
mately a  continuation  of  the  line  by  means  of  which  Cassio- 
peia was  found.    In   comparing  Fig.  15 
with  the  sky,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
turn  the  book  around  until  the  arrow  is 
nearly  parallel   to  the  direction  of  the 
pointers  from  the  pole  star.     This  would 
make  the  arrow  vertical  upwards,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  15,  at  9  p.m.  on  May  18,  and  verti- 
cal downwards  at  9  p.m.  on  November  18. 
It  would  be  horizontal  to  the  right  on 
February  18,  at  9  p.m.  ;  and  horizontal  to  the  left  on  August 
18,  9  P.M.     On  intermediate  dates  the  arrow  would  of  course 
occupy  positions  intermediate  between  these  vertical  and 
horizontal  ones ;  always,  of  course,  at  the  hour  of  9  p.m. 

Having  thus  indicated  a  method  of  finding  the  two  impoi^ 
tant  polar  constellations,  we  shall  next  show  how  to  identify 
the  brightest  fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  vMble  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  They  are  fifteen  in  number; 
in  the  following  list  we  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
luminosity,  the  brightest  of  all  being  placed  first. 

To  find  these  stars,  we  shall  use  a  method  similar  to  that 
employed  for  locating  the  ecUptic  circle  on  the  sky.  Let 
the  observer  face  the  south  at  9  p.m.,  and  imagine  the  merid- 
ian drawn  on  the  sky  vertically  upward  from  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  directly  overhead.  Let 
him  once  more  imagine  the  meridian  divided  into  ninety 
degrees  or  spaces,  banning  at  the  south  point  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  ending  at  the  zenith.  The  following  table  will 
then  tell  him  the  dates  on  which  the  various  stare  in  question 
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FiBsi^MAONiTUDE  Stabs 


Nun 

— 

CoLoa 

Siriiu 

Caoia  Major 

(Big  Dog) 

V.g. 

Lyra 

(Harp) 

Blue-white 

Arctunu 

Bootes 

(Bear-keeper) 

Orange 

CspeJls 

Auriga 

(Charioteer) 

Yellow 

Rigel 

Orion 

(Hunter) 

White 

Procyon 

Cania  Minor 

(Little  Dog) 

White 

B«telgeuse 

Orion 

(Hunter) 

Red 

Allair 

Aquila 

(Eagle) 

YeUow 

Aldebsnui 

TauniB 

(Bull) 

Red 

Anfatrea 

ScoipiuB 

(Scorpion) 

Red 

PoUui 

Gonini 

(Twins) 

Orange 

Bpio 

Virgo 

(Virgin) 

White 

Fomalhaut 

I^adis  Australia  (Southern  Fish) 

Orange 

Begulu. 

Leo 

(Lion) 

White 

Deneb 

Cygnua 

(Swan) 

WWte 

appear  ou  the  meridian,  and  their  altitude  or  angular  eleva- 
tion above  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  when  they  are 
thus  situated  on  the  meridian,  always  at  the  hour  of  9  p.m. 
The  date  of  reaching  the  meridian  at  0  p.m.  is  the  same  for 
all  terrestrial  latitudes ;  but  the  altitudes  vary  in  different 
latitudes,  and  are  therefore  ^ven  in  the  table  for  latitudes 
30",  40°,  and  50°.  If  the  observer's  latitude  is  intermediate 
between  30*  and  40°,  or  between  40°  and  50°,  he  can  of  course 
use  altitudes  intennediate  between  those  given  in  the  table. 
Sometimes  the  tabular  altitudes  are  a  little  greater  than  90°. 
This  indicates  that  the  stars  in  question  cross  the  meridian 
north  of  the  zenith.  To  see  them,  an  observer  facing  south 
would  need  to  bend  hia  head  back  so  as  to  see  a  little  beyond 
his  zenith.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  around  and  face  the 
north,  when  the  stars  in  question  will  be  seen  very  near  the 
senith. 
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The  identification  of  the  bright  stars  will,  of  course,  in- 
clude an  identification  of  the  important  constellations  in 
which  they  are  ^tuated,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  table. 


TabLK  to  BS  used  in   FinDIKQ   Futai^UAQNITDDB  ^ABB  ON  THI 

Mkbidiah  at  9  p.ii. 

AbnTUDB  arm  Soim  Ponrt 

orHoHioH 

Datx  oh  Mbhd- 

Ut.30* 

l*\.vy 

LAtao- 

Siriua    .    .    . 

Feb.  IS 

43° 

33- 

23" 

Veei     .    .    . 

Aug.  15 

99 

89 

79 

Arctunifl    .    . 

June  10 

80 

70 

60 

CpelU      .    . 

Jbii.23 

106 

96 

86 

RigBl      .     .     . 

Jan.  23 

62 

42 

32 

M«r.  1 

65 

55 

45 

Betelgeu*      . 

Feb.  2 

67 

57 

47 

Altair    .    .    . 

Sept.  3 

69 

59 

49 

Aldebanui .     . 

Jan.  13 

76 

e« 

56 

Antan»     .    . 

July  13 

34 

24 

14 

Pollux   .    .    . 

Mar.  2 

88 

78 

68 

Spica     .    .    . 

May  28 

49 

39 

29 

Oct.  20 

30 

20 

10 

ReguluB     .    . 

Apr.  8 

72 

62 

52 

Deneb  .    .    . 

Sept.  16 

105 

95 

85 

The  above  table  is  correct  at  8  p.m.  instead  of  9  p.m.  on 
dates  two  weeks  later  than  those  given  in  the  table.  It 
is  correct  at  10  p.m.  on  dates  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
tabular  dates. 

To  facilitate  finding  the  bright  stars  on  dates  other  than 
those  on  which  they  reach  the  meridian  at  9  p.m.,  we  now 
give  another  table  containing  the  dates  when  these  stars 
rise  and  set  at  9  p.m.  as  seen  from  the  three  terrestrial  lati- 
tudes 30°,  40°,  and  50°.  In  addition  to  the  dates  of  rising 
and  setting,  the  table  contains  the  direction  (as  N.E.,  S.W., 
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etc.),  to  frhich  the  observer  must  turn  in  order  to  see  his 
star  rise  or  set.  In  maJdng  these  observations  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember 
that  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ho- 
rizon is  usually  ob- 
structed by  trees, 
houses,  etc.,  and 
that  even  when 
these  obstructionfi 
are  absent,  the  ho- 
rizon itself  is  sel- 
dom entirely  free 
from  clouds  or  mist. 
Therefore  the  ob- 
server should  not 
expect  a  rising  star 
to  be  visible  for 
some  time  (possibly  as  much  as  an  hour)  after  9  p.m.  on  the 
tabular  date  of  rising ;  and  he  may  expect  it  to  disappear 
from  view  some  time  before  9  p.m.  on  the  tabular  date  of 
setting. 

The  directions  N.W.,  S.E.,  etc.,  to  which  the  observer 
must  turn,  are  roughly  approximate  only;  but  accurate 
enoi^  to  facilitate  finding  the  stars.  The  accompanying 
Fig.  16  shows  the  order  in  which  these  directions  follow  each 
other  around  the  horizon. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  is  correct  at  8  p.m.  instead  of 
9  P.M.  on  dates  two  weeks  later  than  those  given  in  the  table. 
It  is  correct  at  10  p.u.  on  dates  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
tabular  dates. 

To  aid  still  further  in  the  identification  of  the  finest  con- 


Fro.  16.    Tb«  "  PointB  ot  Hm  Compaai." 
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Fio.  17.    Anrw,  with  Capella. 


Pio.  18.    Cygaua,  with  Deneb. 
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Tia.  20.    Leo,  with  Reguliu. 


I 

I 

Fia.  21.    Sooiphu,  with  Aatuw.  | 

I 


Fia.  22.    OrloD,  with  Risel  and  Bet«lgBUBe. 
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stellationa,  we  have  prepared  the  preceding  diagrams  exhibit- 
ing their  appearance  when  lising,  when  setting,  and  on  the 
meridian.  In  each  case  the  diagram  contains  an  arrow 
showing  the  direction  of  the  pole  star ;  and  the  dates  when 
the  several  constellations  may  be  seen  at  9  p.m.  can  be  taken 
from  the  preceding  tables. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  extend  their 
knowledge  to  the  less  conspicuous  constellations  may  now 
do  so  easily.  It  is  merely  necessary  to'  proceed  from  the 
constellations  already  known  to  those  not  yet  identified, 
by  the  aid  of  a  star  atlas.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  best  to 
look  for  the  known  constellations  and  first-nu^mtude  stars 
on  the  maps,  and  proceed  from  them  first  to  the  neighboring 
unknown  constellations.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  doing 
this ;  the  knowledge  of  a  few  stars  with  which  to  begin  is 
the  only  troublesome  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  tables  luid  diagrams  of  the  present  chapter  will  suffice 
to  remove  this  initial  difficulty. 

It  is  also  possible  to  identify  the  stars  by  means  of  a 
^obe  such  as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  (p.  37),  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  learn  the  method  of  using  a  globe  without  the  aid 
of  oral  teaching.  A  few  minutes'  explanation  from  some 
person  who  understands  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  better 
than  many  printed  pages  in  a  book.  There  is  also  another 
contrivance,  called  a  planisphere,  which  is  simple  in  use,  and 
much  less  costly  than  a  celestial  globe.  This  instrument 
represents  the  globe  projected  on  a  plane  or  flat  surfa<^; 
and  by  means  of  a  rotating  disk  of  cardboard,  it  shows  at  a 
^ance  what  stars  are  visible  above  the  horizon  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  and  on  any  date  in  the  year.  Planispheres 
are  always  accompanied  with  printed  instructions  suitable 
for  use  by  a  beginner  in  astronomy. 
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In  a  study  of  the  present  chapter  the  reader  will  have 
noticed  that  we  have  given  practical  directions  for  findii^ 
the  stars,  without  elaborate  explanation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  these  directions  are  based.  This  will  enable 
him  to  commence  bis  study  of  the  sky  without  waiting  until 
he  has  mastered  the  later  chapters  of  the  book ;  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  his  interest  by  thus  allowing  him  to  undertake 
practical  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


We  have  seen  (p.  19)  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  astronomer  ao  to  regulate  clocks  that  they  may  indi- 
cate accurate  time:  let  ub  now  endeavor  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "time"  in  astronomy.  We  shall 
make  use  of  oiu-  definition  (p.  36)  of  the  cdestial  meridian  as 
a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through 
the  celestial  pole,  the  zenith,  and  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon.  For  in  astronomy,  this  meridian 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  explanation  of  no  less  than 
four  different  kinds  of  time.    These  are  called :  — 

1.  Sidereal  time.  2.  Apparent  solar  time. 

3.  Mean  solar  time.  4.  Standard  time. 

A  unit  of  some  sort  is  necessary  for  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  these  various  varieties  of  time :  and  for  this  purpose 
astronomers  use  the  Day;  though  not  the  same  "day"  for 
the  four  different  kinds  of  time.  There  is  a  adereal  day, 
for  measuring  sidereal  time;  an  apparent  solar  day,  for 
apparent  solar  time;  and  a  mean  solar  day,  used  for  both 
mean  solar  and  standard  time. 

Let  UB  consider  first  the  simplest  kind  of  time,  sidereal  or 
"star-time."  We  have  had  (p.  35)  a  definition  of  the  vernal 
equinox  as  one  of  the  points  on  the  celestial  sphere  at  which 
the  ecliptic  circle  crosses  the  celestial  equator ;  and  we  have 
already  made  some  use  of  this  important  point.  We  shall 
now  find  that  it  is  fundamental  also  in  the  measurement 
of  sidereal  time. 
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As  the  celestial  sphere  performs  its  diurnal  seeming 
rotation,  due  to  the  real  axial  tximing  of  the  earth  within  it, 
the  vernal  equinox,  like  the  stars,  rotates  with  the  sphere.' 
Consequently,  once  diuing  each  complete  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  sphere,  the  vernal  equinox  will  cross  the  celestial 
meridian.  At  the  precise  instant  when  the  vem^  equinox 
thus  crosses  the  celestial  meridian,  the  sidereal  day  begins. 
As  the  seeming  turning  of  the  sphere  proceeds  from  east  to 
west,  the  vernal  equinox  will  be^  to  move  westward  from 
the  meridian  as  soon  as  the  sidereal  day  has  commenced; 
and  after  a  complete  rotation,  it  will  again  reach  the  meridian 
from  the  east.  The  sidereal  day  will  then  end,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  new  sidereal  day  will  be^.  The  sidereal 
day  is  defined,  then,  as  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
successive  returns  of  the  vemal  equinox  to  the  meridian. 

The  sidereal  day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sidereal 
hoiirs;  and  these  hours  are  counted  continuously  from 
0  to  24,  without  using  the  letters  a.m.  and  p.m.  When  the 
vemal  equinox  is  exactly  on  the  meridian,  and  the  sidereal 
day  begins,  the  sidereal  time  is  0^  O"  0* ;  and  this  would  be 
the  time  indicated  on  the  dial  of  a  standard  sidereal  clock, 
if  the  clock  were  exactly  right.  Then,  after  the  vemal 
equinox  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  has  completed  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  an  entire  diurnal  rotation,  it  is  1"  0" 
0"  sidereal  time;  2',  3",  4",  etc.,  follow  in  succession; 
until,  at  23**  sidereal  time,  the  vemal  equinox  lacks  but  one 
hour  of  reaching  the  meridian  once  more. 

When  the  vemal  equinox  is  1"  west  of  the  meridian,  we 

say  that  its  "hour-angle"  is  1";   and  similarly  for  2*,  3^ 

etc.,  up  to  24^     Thus  the  hour-angle  of  the  vemal  equinox 

at  any  moment  may  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  rotation 

'  Cf.  Note  2,  Appendix. 
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made  by  the  celestitil  sphere  since  the  vernal  equinox  was 
last  on  the  meridian,  this  rotation  being  measured  in  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  and  an  entire  rotation  of  the  sphere 
coiresponding  to  24  hours.  And  in  the  light  of  this  definition 
we  may  define  the  sidereal  time  at  uiy  instant  as  the  hour- 
angle  of  the  vernal  equinox  at  that  instant.^  Becurring  to 
om*  definition  of  right-ascension  (p.  34),  it  may  be  here 
stated  as  an  additional  fact  that  the  right-ascenaon  of  any 
star  appearing  on  the  celestial  meridian  at  any  ii^tant  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  the  sidereal  time  at  the  same  instant.' 

This  last  important  fact  calls  attention  to  a  simple  and 
interesting  relation  between  sidereal  or  star-time,  and  the 
stars  themselves.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  at  hand  a  correct 
radereal  clock,-  and  that  dock  indicates  3"  mdereal  time 
exactly,  then  any  star  whose  known  right-ascension  is  3'  may 
be  found  at  that  moment  on  the  meridian.  Furthermore, 
sidereal  time  enables  us  to  know  at  once  how  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  any  given  star  was  on  the  meridian.  Thus, 
at  4'  Eddere^  time,  we  know  that  our  star,  whose  rig^t- 
ascension  is  3",  passed  the  meridian  one  hoiir  ago.  At 
5'  we  know  it  was  on  the  meridian  two  hours  ago,  etc. ; 
and  thus  we  know  approximately  where  to  look  for  it  in  the 
sky.* 

We  must  next  consider  the  explanation  of  solar  time,  and 
its  relation  to  ddereal  time.  Let  us  hepix  with  apparent 
solar  time,  which  is  the  kind  of  time  kept  by  the  actual  sun, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  sky.  The  definitions  are  quite  similar 
to  those  we  have  already  given  for  sidereal  time.  The  imit  for 
measuring  the  duration  of  apparent  solar  time,  the  apparent 
solar  day,  is  defined  as  the  interval  between  two  successive 
returns  of  the  vimble  sun  to  the  celestial  meridian.    The 

■  Note  6,  Appendix.        *  Note  6,  Appendix.         *  Note  6,  Appendix. 
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day  begins  when  the  sun  is  exactly  on  the  meridian ;  when 
the  axial  turning  of  the  sphere  has  carried  it  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  an  entire  diurnal  rotation  westward  from  the 
meridian,  astronomers  say  it  is  1"  apparent  solar  time,  etc. 
Following  the  analogy  of  gddereal  time,  we  may  define  the 
hour-angle  of  the  visib!^  stm  as  that  quantity  of  the  celestial 
sphere's  rotation  which  would  carry  the  sun  from  the 
meridiui  to  its  actual  position  on  the  sky.  And  we  may 
then  define  the  apparent  solar  time  at  any  instant  as  the 
hour-angle  of  the  visible  sun  at  that  instant.  Astronomers 
do  not  use  a.m.  and  f.u.  :  apparent  solar  time  is  counted 
continuously  from  O**  to  24",  like  sidereal  time.' 

We  have  seen  that  successive  rettuns  of  the  sun  to  the 
meridian,  giving  the  solar  day,  and  successive  returns  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  ^ving  the  siderefd  day,  are  both  caused 
by  the  same  apparent  axial  rotation  of  the  celestial  Bpb»«. 
We  are  therefore  confronted  by  the  question :  why  are  these 
two  kinds  of  day  not  exactly  equal  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  recall  (p.  27)  that  the  sun  appears  at  all  times 
somewhere  on  the  ecliptic  circle  in  the  sky ;  but  that  (p.  29) 
it  never  appears  at  the  same  point  of  that  circle  on  two 
successive  days. 

The  motion  of  ovx  earth,  in  its  annual  orbit  around  the 
sun,  makes  xis  see  the  sun  projected  at  opposite  points  of 
the  ecliptic  circle  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  year.  Opposite 
points  of  the  ecUptic  circle  are  180°  apart ;  and  half  a  year 
contains  183  days.  Therefore,  the  sun  chaises  its  apparent 
position  on  the  ecliptic  circle  about  180°  in  183  days,  or  one 
degree  daily.  Now,  to  simplify  matters,  let  us  imagine 
that  the  sun  appeared  at  the  vernal  equinox  exactly  at  noon 
on  a  certain  day.    We  already  know  that  the  stm  appears 

'  Note  7,  Appendix. 
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at  the  vernal  equinox  once  each  year ;  let  us  now  imagine 
that  it  did  bo  exactly  at  noon  on  one  of  the  days  in  some 
particular  year.  On  that  occasion,  the  apparent  solar  day 
and  the  sidereal  day  must  have  commenced  at  exactly  the 
same  instant.  For  the  one  kind  of  day  begins  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian ;  the  other,  when  the  vernal  eqiHnox  is 
on  the  meridian.  On  the  occasion  when  they  were  both  on 
the  meridian  together,  both  days  must  have  commenced 
together. 

But  while  the  next  apparent  diurnal  rotation  of  the  sphere 
was  in  prog^^ss,  the  sun  did  not  remain  at  the  venial  equinox. 
Its  daily  change  of  about  one  degree,  as  seen  projected  on 
the  ecUptic  circle,  must  have  made  it  appear  approximately 
one  degree  east  of  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  ecliptic,  by  the 
time  a  single  diurnal  rotation  had  been  completed.  There- 
fore, at  the  instant  when  the  vernal  equinox  again  reached 
the  meridian,  thus  completing  the  sidereal  day,  the 
sun  must  still  have  been  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
meridian.  The  diurnal  rotation  must  have  continued  a  httle 
longer  to  bring  the  sun  to  the  meridian,  so  as  to  complete 
the  apparent  solar  day  as  well. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  solar  day 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The  difference  is 
about  four  minutes :  under  the  conditions  imagined  above, 
the  sun  would  have  reached  the  meridian  at  the  end  of  the 
day  about  four  minutes  behind  the  vernal  equinox.  At  the 
end  of  a  second  day  it  would  have  been  about  eight  nunutee 
behind  the  equinox,  and  so  continuing  on  succeeding  days. 

Thus  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  difference  between 
solar  and  sidereal  time,  sidereal  time  gaining  about  four 
minutes  daily  on  solar  time.  If  a  solar  clock  and  a  sidereal 
clock  are  placed  side  by  side,  it  is  easy  to  follow  this  con- 
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tinually  increasing  gain  of  sidereal  time  by  eimply  making  a 
daily  comparison  between  the  two  clocks. 

It  is  evident  that  this  difference  of  the  two  clocks  will 
amount  to  24  hours  in  a  year,  since  4*"  X  365  is  approxi- 
mately 1440  minutes,  or  24  hours.  And  tiie  actual  lag  of 
the  aun  is  a  little  less  than  4",  just  enough  to  make  the  yearly 
gain  exactly  24  hours.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  as  the 
sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  echptic  circle  is  due  to  the 
earth's  annual  orbital  motion  around  the  sun,  and  as  this 
orbital  motion  is  completed  in  a  year,  it  must  happen  at 
intervals  of  one  year  that  the  sun  must  return  agun  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  everything  repeat  itself  once  more. 
The  sidereal  clock  will  gain  just  one  day  in  the  year ;  and  if 
it  ^reed  with  the  solar  clock  at  the  banning  of  the  year, 
the  two  clocks  must  again  be  together  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  sidereal  days  in  the  year 
is  one  greater  than  the  number  of  solar  days.  And  the  whole 
difference  between  ^dereal  and  solar  time  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sidereal  day  depends  on  the  earth's  axial  rotation 
alone,  while  the  solar  day  depends  on  both  the  axial  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  the  daily  fraction  of  its  annual  orbital 
motion  arotmd  the  sun. 

This  lagging  of  the  sun  behind  the  vernal  equinox  amoimts 
to  4"  approximately  each  day,  as  we  have  seen,  but  this 
approximate  quantity  of  4°'  is  itself  variable,  within  ceaiiain 
limits,  throughout  the  year.  The  reasons  for  this  variation 
will  be  explained  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter ;  but  one  reason 
is  quite  obvious.  The  earth  does  not  move  uniformly  in  its 
annual  orbit  around  the  sun.  And  since  the  sun's  apparent 
motion,  as  projected  on  the  ecliptic  circle,  is  simply  a  result 
of  the  earth's  orbital  motion,  it  follows  that  the  sun's  daily 
change  of  position  in  the  ecliptic  circle  is  not  uniform  either. 
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Consequently,  the  lag  of  the  eim  behind  the  vernal  equinox 
will  not  be  the  same  each  day,  and  as  the  sidereal  days  are  all 
equal,  because  the  earth  rotates  uniformly  on  its  axis,  the 
solar  days  are  unequal. 

There  are  various  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  in- 
equality of  solar  days :  prominent  among  them  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  solar  clocks  that  will  run  with  other  than 
uniform  motion.  A  clock  keeping  pace  accurately  with  the 
inequalities  of  the  solar  day  would  be  almost  a  mechanical 
impossibihty. 

Therefore  astronomers  have  adopted  an  inu^inary  con- 
ventional mean  solar  time,  and  a  conventional  unit  for  it, 
the  mean  solar  day.  These  are  so  arranged  that  they  corre- 
spond acciu-ately  to  the  average  performances  of  the  actual 
visible  sun  and  the  apparent  solar  day,  and  differ  as  little  as 
possible  from  them.  The  mean  solar  days  are  all  of  equal 
length.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  even  think  of  an  imaginary 
mean  sun  in  the  sky,  whose  hour-angle  from  the  meridian  at 
any  instant  will  be  the  mean  solar  time  at  that  instant.  Such 
a  mean  sun  wo\ild  occasionally  have  a  greater  hoiur-angle 
than  the  actual  visible  sun,  and  then  the  mean  solar  time 
would  be  later  than  the  apparent  solar  time.  The  mean 
solar  clock  would  be  fast  of  an  apparent  solar  clock,  if 
tiiere  were  such  a  thing.  And  when  the  mean  sun's  hour- 
angle  was  less  than  that  of  the  visible  sun,  the  mean  solar 
clock  would  be  slow.  We  shall  return  later  to  the  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  solar  time  more  in  detail :  the 
above  explanation  is  sufficient  for  oxu-  present  purpose. 

These  differences  between  mean  solar  time  and  apparent 
solar  time  are  never  greater  than  about  one-quarter  of  an  hour. 
But  the  difference  between  either  kind  of  solar  time  and 
sidereal  time  of  coiurse  ranges  all  the  way  from  zero  up  to 
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24  hours.  It  is  zero,  as  we  have  seen,  when  sun  and  vernal 
equinox  are  together.  Then  solar  time  lags  behind  sidereal 
time  continuously  about  four  minutes  daily,  imtil  in  a  year 
the  accumulation  totals  one  day,  and  the  two  kinds  of  time 
are  together  again.  We  call  the  date  in  each  year  when  the 
two  kinds  of  time  agree,  March  21,  or  thereabouts.  This  is 
therefore  the  date  where  the  sun  appears  in  the  vernal 
eqiunox. 

These  facts  explain  clearly  the  varying  aspect  of  the  stdlar 
heavens  night  after  night.  The  fixed  stars,  as  seen  pro- 
jected on  the  sky,  maintain  positions  practically  imchanging 
with  respect  to  the  vernal  equinox.  Any  fixed  star  will 
therefore  rise,  pass  the  meridian,  and  set  a  certain  definite 
number  of  hours  and  minutes  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Zn  other  words,  it  will  do  these  things  every  night  at  the 
same  sidereal  time.  Consequently,  as  the  sidereal  time 
guns  about  four  minutes  daily  on  solar  time,  each  star  will 
rise,  pass  the  meridian,  and  set  about  four  minutes  earUer 
each  night  by  solar  time. 

For  instance,  referring  to  our  table  (p.  60),  we  find  that  at 
New  York  (approximate  latitude  40")  Arcturus  rises  at 
9  P.M.  on  February  20.  On  February  21  it  will  therefore  rise 
at  8.56 ;  on  February  22,  at  8.52 ;  etc.  Two  weeks  after 
February  20,  Arcturus  will  rise  56  minutes  earlier,  or  approxi- 
mately one  hour.  This  explains  the  statement  (p.  59)  that 
all  the  stars  in  the  table  will  rise  at  8  p.h.  instead  of  9  p.h. 
two  weeks  after  the  dates  given  in  the  table. 

Having  now  explained  the  meaning  of  time,  it  becomes 
possible  to  set  forth  very  simply  the  astronomic  signification 
of  the  time  differences  existing  between  different  places  on 
the  earth.  Why  does  Chicago  time  differ  from  New  York  time 
or  London  time  ?    Recurring  to  our  definition  of  the  celestial 
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meridian  (p.  36),  we  rem^nber  that  it  passes  through  the 
zenith,  or  point  directly  overhead.  But  the  point  overhead 
in  London  does  not  coincide  with  the  point  directly  overhead 
in  New  York.  Therefore  London  and  New  York  will  have 
different  zeniths,  and  different  celestial  meridians. 

Furthermore,  we  have  juat  explained  solar  and  adereal 
time  to  be  the  hoiu'-angles  of  the  sun  and  the  vernal  equinox 
from  the  celestial  meridian.  It  follows  that  if  London  and 
New  York  have  different  celestial  meridians,  all  hour-angles 
must  be  different  at  any  instant  in  the  two  cities.  Conse- 
quently, neither  sidereal  nor  solar  time  at  London  will  be  the 
same  as  New  York  sidereal  or  solar  time  at  the  same  moment. 
How  much  will  they  differ  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  miist  have  recourse  once  more 
to  geography.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  supfKised  to  be  divided  by  a  series  of  lines  called 
terrestrial  meridians  of  longitude,  great  circles  drawn  on 
the  earth  from  the  north  to  the  south  terrestrial  pole.  We 
have  already  mentioned  (p.  34),  for  instance,  that  the  terres- 
trial meridian  of  Greenwich,  England,  is  the  prime  meridian 
for  reckoning  terrestrial  longitudes.  And  the  loi^tude  of 
New  York  is  simply  the  angle  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
between  the  terrestrial  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  New 
York. 

Now  the  celestial  meridians  of  these  two  places  cor- 
respond on  the  sky  to  their  terrestrial  meridians  on  the 
earth.*  Therefore  the  angle  between  their  celestial  meridians 
at  the  north  celestial  pole  will  be  the  same  as  the  angle 
between  their  terrestrial  meridians  at  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  the  same  as  their  terres- 
trial difference  of  longitude.    And  since  time  at  Greenwich 

'  Note  8,  Appendix. 
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or  New  York  is  simply  an  hour-angle  measured  from  the 
celestial  meridian  of  Greenwich  or  New  York,  it  follows 
that  the  difFerence  in  time  will  be  equal  to  the  longitude 
difference  of  these  two  places  on  the  earth. 

Many  beginners  grasp  this  matter  of  time  differences  more 
easily  in  another  way.  Because  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  and 
moves  westward  in  the  sky,  and  because  New  York  is  west 
of  Greenwich,  the  sun  must  pass  the  celestial  meridian  over 
Greenwich  before  it  reaches  that  over  New  York.  There- 
fore, when  it  is  noon  in  New  York,  noon  has  already  occurred 
in  Greenwich,  and  it  is  already  afternoon  in  the  latter  place. 
Consequently,  Greenwich  time  ia  later  than  New  York  time ; 
and  Greenwich  clocks  are  fast  of  New  York  clocks.  So  of 
any  two  places,  east  clocks  are  always  fast  clocks :  both 
words  end  in  aet. 

To  complete  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  still  necessary 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  standard  time,  the  ordinary 
time  in  actual  use  in  our  everyday  affiurs.  It  has  no  direct 
cormection  with  astronomy,  but  is  a  mere  conventional 
arrangement  designed  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  due 
to  the  fact  that  astronomical  mean  solar  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  practically  never  the  same  in  any  two  places  on  the 
earth.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  large  time  differences, 
such  as  exist,  for  instance,  between  Greenwich  and  New 
York.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  the  public  to  be  troubled 
with  minor  time  differences  of  a  few  minutes  only. 

The  plan  actually  adopted  is  as  follows:  Greenwich  is 
taken  as  the  initial  point  for  reckoning  all  standard  time. 
The  earth  is  then  divided  by  a  series  of  standard  meridians 
15°  or  l*  apart,  and  everywhere  the  time  of  the  nearest 
standard  meridian  is  adopted  arbitrarily  for  use  instead  of  the 
mean  solar  time  formerly  employed.    Thus  our  ordinary 
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clocks  not  only  fail  to  conform  to  the  motioDs  of  the  actual 
visible  sun ;  they  no  longer  even  run  in  confonnity  with  the 
imaginary  mean  sun.  But  the  standard  time  for  which 
they  are  regulated  differs  from  mean  solar  time  by  a  constant 
difference  only  in  each  locality.  This  constant  difference 
is  the  time  difference  already  explained,  as  it  exists  between 
the  terrestrial  meridian  of  the  locality  and  the  nearest  stand- 
ard time  meridian. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  arises  from  the 
standard  meridians  havii^,  by  definition,  time  differences 
that  are  exact  multiples  of  l^  The  standard  times  of 
any  two  places  must  therefore  differ  by  an  exact  number 
of  hours,  without  minutes  or  seconds ;  whereas  the  true 
mean  solar  time  difference  will  practically  always  be  an 
odd  fraction  of  hours,  minutes,  etc.  It  follows,  for  instance, 
that  a  traveler  going  from  New  York  to  Chicago  can  set  his 
watch  on  arrival  by  merely  turning  it  back  one  hour.  To 
make  his  watch  accord  with  Chicago  standard  time,  he 
does  not  need  to  consult  any  timepiece  in  Chicago.  If 
his  watch  was  correct  in  New  York  by  New  York  standard 
time,  it  will  be  similarly  correct  in  Chicago,  if  it  be  set  one 
hour  slow  of  New  York  time. 

We  shall  close  the  present  chapter  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  International  Date  Line.  This  is  another  con- 
ventional arrangement  intended  to  prevent  certain  difficulties 
arising  from  the  time  differences  that  confront  travelers 
who  circumnavigate  the  entire  earth.  A  person  going  east- 
ward from  Greenwich,  for  instance,  will  set  his  watch  one 
hour  faster  for  every  15°  of  longitude  he  traverses,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  explanations  we  have  already  considered. 

But  if  he  should  travel  entirely  around  the  earth,  and 
continue  the  same  treatment  of  his  watch,  he  would  find. 
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upon  his  return  to  Greenwich,  that  the  watch  had  been  set 
fast  a  total  of  24  hours  during  the  trip.  The  traveler  would 
apparently  have  gained  a  day ;  and  if  he  kept  a  daily  journal 
or  diary,  he  would  find  the  current  date  in  his  journal  one  day 
later  than  the  date  printed  in  the  London  morning  papers 
issued  on  the  day  of  his  retxim  to  Greenwich.  And  in  a 
^milar  way,  if  the  traveler  had  proceeded  westward  from 
Greenwich,  his  diary  would  have  been  one  day  "slow"  of 
the  London  papers  on  his  return. 

Of  course  there  is  no  real  gain  or  loss  of  a  day.  If  the 
traveler  went  around  the  earth  with  uniform  velocity,  and 
made  the  circuit  in  24  days,  for  instance,  he  wo\ild  have 
changed  his  longitude  15°  daily,  since  15°  X  24  -^  360°. 
Thia  would  make  his  daily  time  difference  just  one 
hour.  Therefore,  while  he  would  appear  to  gain  a  day  in 
24  days,  yet  each  of  these  24  days  would  be  only  23  hours  in 
length :  his  apparent  gain  of  one  day  would  be  ofFset 
exactly  by  his  loss  of  one  hour  on  each  of  24  consecutive 
days. 

The  above  inconsistency  is  not  convenient,  even  though  it 
is  apparent  merely,  not  real.  Therefore  it  has  been  agreed 
that  navigators  shall  change  their  date  arbitrarily  by  one 
day  when  circumnavigating  the  earth ;  and  that  they  shall 
m^e  this  change  when  they  reach  a  certain  longitude,  also 
arbitrarily  chosen  on  the  earth.  The  terrestrial  meridian 
of  longitude  thus  chosen  is  180°  distant  from  Greenwich. 
This  meridian  passes  through  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  it  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  piirpose  because  comparatively  few 
ships  navigate  that  part  of  the  earth,  and  so  the  arbitrary 
change  need  be  made  but  rarely. 

But  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  confine  this  change 
of  date  accurately  to  the  180°  meridian  of  longitude.    There 
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are  certain  groupB  of  islands  crossed  by  this  meridian,  and  it 
would  obvioualy  be  most  confusii^  to  have  different  dates  in 
force  in  neighboring  islands  of  the  same  group.  Therefore 
an  arbitrary  irregular  line  has  been  drawn  on  the  map  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  called  the  international  date  line. 
Navigators  are  all  instructed  to  change  their  date  by  one  day 
when  crossing  this  line ;  skipping  a  date  if  they  are  proceeding 
westward,  and  counting  a  date  twice  if  they  are  moving 
eastward.  And  the  arbitrary  line  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  as  f ar  aa  possible  confusing  changes  of  date  in 
neighboring  islands  or  in  the  possessions  of  a  single  nation. 
It  may  be  remarked  also  t^t  some  of  the  ordinary  standard 
time  meridians  have  been  umilarly  bent  a  little  at  certain 
points,  so  as  to  avoid  having  two  kinds  of  standard  time 
in  two  parts  of  a  single  city,  or  in  two  cities  very  near  each 
other. 
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THB  SUNDIAL 

Bt  means  of  the  definitions  and  explaoations  contained 
in  Chapter  IV,  we  can  now  solve  a  very  intereatii^  practical 
problem.  The  sundial  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  essential 
importance  in  everyday  affairs,  since  time  is  now  universally 
measured  with  mechanical  clocks  and  watches;  but  it  still 
remains  a  most  instructive  toy,  and  is  as  much  as  ever  a 
desirable  ornamental  monument  in  gardens  and  other  public 
places. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  instrument,  —  the  dial  drawn  on  a  horizontal  fiat 
surface.  Upon  that  surface  is  erected  a  vertical  gnomon; 
and  the  shadow  of  this  gnomon  falling  on  the  dial  indicates 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  its  position  among  the  dial  lines. 
Our  problem  is  to  dedgn  the  correct  shape  of  the  gnomon 
and  to  draw  the  lines  properly  upon  the  dial  itself. 

In  Fig.  23  we  give  a  sketch  of  a  complete  horizontfU 
sundial.  The  gnomon  abc  is  made  of  a  piece  of  fiat  brass 
plate  firmly  fastened  to  the  base  ABCD,  upon  which  the 
dial  itself  is  drawn.  The  edge  ab  casts  the  shadow  by  means 
of  which  the  dial  measures  time. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  anf^  bae  at  the  base  of  the  gnomon 
be  equal  to  the  terrestrial  latitude  of  the  place  in  which  the 
dial  is  to  be  used.  And  the  gnomon  may  be  designed  easily 
so  as  to  have  the  correct  angle  by  the  method  shown  in 
Fig.  24. 
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Fia.  23.    HoriKHitBl  Sundial. 

Draw  the  line  ac  of  any  desired  length,  according  to  the 
size  of  dial  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct. At  the  point  c  draw  the 
line  d>  perpendicular  to  ac.  The 
proper  length  of  d>  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  length  adopted 
for  ac  by  the  factor'  given  in  the  *■'"■  ^*-  DrawinstheGnomoD. 
following  little  table  for  various  terrestrial  latitudes : 

Table  toe  Conbtbocting  thk  Gnomon 

Ll*.  F*«MR  ( 0 

26"  0.486  ,  ,  ij 

30»  0.577  J'^ 

36°  0.700 

40°  0.830 

46°  1.000 

'    S0°  1.192 

66°  1.428 

Thua,  in  latitude  40°,  if  ac  has  been  made  10  inches  loi^;,  c6  would  be 
8.39  inches. 

'  Note  9,  Appendix. 
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This  having  been  done,  the  gnomon  will  have  the  proper 
angle  at  its  base.  The  construction  of  the  dial  itself  is 
shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  double  line  ac  corresponds  to  the 
line  ac  in  Fig.  24,  the  two  lines  composing  the  double  line  ac 
in  Fig.  25  being  separated  by  the  exact  thickness  of  the 
brass  plate  used  in  makii^  the  gnomon.  The  gnomon 
must  afterwards  be  fastened  to  the  dial  in  such  a  way  that 
ac  of  Fig.  24  will  come  exactly  upon  ac  of  Fig.  25. 

The  hour  lines  of  Fig.  25  are  drawn  as  follows :  continue 
the  double  line  ac  to  a  point  M,  and  make  the  distance  cM  of 
such  a  length  that  it  will  be  equal  to  the  length  of  ac  multi- 
pUed  by  the  factor '  given  in  the  following  little  table  for 
varioxis  terrestrial  latitudes : 

Table  for  Constbucting  Dial  Lines 


26- 

0.423 

30* 

0.500 

as- 

0.574 

«• 

0.643 

«• 

0,707 

sr 

0.766 

55- 

0.819 

Now  draw  the  long  line  PcQ  of  indefinite  length,  perpen- 
dicular to  ac ;  and  draw  the  two  lines  MN  parallel  to  PQ. 
Draw  the  two  circular  arcs  cc"  with  centers  at  M,  and  divide 
each  arc  into  six  equal  parts,  giving  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11.  Draw  lines  as  shown :  Ml,  M2,  M3,M  10, 
M  11,  etc.,  and  continue  them  to  the  line  PQ,  giving  the 
points  I,  II,  III,  IV,  5',  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  7'.  Then  the  lines 
a  I,  a  11,  a  III,  a  IV,  aV,  a  XI,  aX,  a  IX,  a  VIII,  a  VII,  as 
shown,  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  the  dial  for  the  several 
hours  of  the  day.  The  six  o'clock  line  ia  drawn  from  a  to 
VI,  parallel  to  PQ. 

'  Note  10,  Appeadix. 
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The  hoiuvlines  having  been  drawn  in  this  way,  and  the 
gnomon  fastened  to  the  base  as  already  indicated,  the  whole 
instrument  is  ready  for  use.  When  setting  it  up  in  the 
sunshine,  however,  it  must  be  properly  "oriented,"  or 
turned  around  to  the  correct  position.  This  will  be  the  case 
if  the  line  ac  is  made  to  point  in  the  exact  north-and-south 
direction,  the  end  c  being  toward  the  north.  And  the 
easiest  way  to  orient  the  dial  is  to  turn  it  until  the  shadow 
of  the  gnomon  indicates  the  time  in  accord  with  a  good  watch 
previously  set  to  correct  time. 

But  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  stmdial  will  keep 
pace  accurately  with  the  watch.  For  the  dial  shows  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  actual  visible  sun.  And  as  the  actual 
visible  sun  gives  us  apparent  solar  time  (p.  67),  the  sundial 
must  also  give  apparent  solar  time. 

The  difference  betwe^i  this  kind  of  time  and  mean  eol^ 
time  (p.  71)  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  various  dates 
in  the  year ;  and  this  difference  should,  of  course,  also  be 
considered  when  orienting  the  dial  by  means  of  a  watch. 


Jan.        1    Dial  alow   4  ■*.  July       1    Dial  slow  3 ". 


Jan.      15 

'    slow  10 

i^ 

15 

'    alow  6 

Feb.       1 

'    alow  14 

Aug. 

1 

'    alow  6 

Feb.     15 

'    alow  16 

aIS. 

16 

"    elow  4 

Mueh    1 

'    alow  13 

Seft. 

1 

'    correct 

March  16 

'    alow   g 

Sept. 

16 

'    fast   5 

April      1 

'    alow   4 

Ort. 

1 

■    faetlO 

April    15 
May       1 

'    correct 

Oct. 

15 

'    faat  14 

'    faat    3 

Nov. 

'    faat  16 

May     16 

'    faat    4 

Nov. 

16 

'    faat  16 

June       1 

'    faat    3 

Dec. 

1 

'    fast  11 

June     16 

'    correct 

Dec. 

15 

'    faat  4 

We  have  already  stated  (p.  71)  that  the  detailed  explana- 
tions of  these  varying  differences  between  the  two  kinds  of 
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solar  time  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter ;  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  use  the  foregoing  tabulation  with- 
out further  comment. 

But  we  must  not  expect  sundial  time  to  agree  exactly  with 
our  watches,  even  after  we  have  made  allowance  for  the 
above  table  of  time  differences.  For  our  watches  indi- 
cate standard  time  (p.  74),  whereas  the  foregoing  table 
merely  corrects  simdial  time  to  make  it  accord  with  mean 
solar  time.  To  ascertain  the  additional  correction  re- 
quired to  transform  the  mean  solar  time  into  standard  or 
watch  time,  we  must  know  the  longitude  difference  of  the 
place  where  the  dial  is  located  from  the  nearest  standard 
meridian. 

For  instance,  New  York,  in  longitude  74°  west  of  Green- 
wich, is  1°  east  of  the  nearest  standard  meridian,  which 
is  in  75°  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Therefore  New 
York  local  mean  solar  time  is  later  (or  fast)  of  the  nearest 
standard  meridian  (p.  74).  The  difference  will  be  4", 
since  1°  must  correspond  to  4°  if  15°  of  lon^tude  correspond 
to  1".  It  follows  that  the  sundial,  even  after  the  correction 
from  our  table  has  been  applied,  will  still  always  be  4"  fast 
of  standard  time  as  used  in  New  York.  This  final  difference 
of  4°  should  again  also  be  considered  in  orienting  a  dial  by 
means  of  a  watch. 

The  foregoing  directions  for  making  a  sundial  have  been 
put  in  such  form  that  any  one  can  use  them,  even  if  entirely 
^orant  of  astronomic  principles.  But  the  knowledge  we 
have  gained  in  Chapter  IV  should  enable  us  to  imderstand 
the  sundial  much  more  thoroughly.  In  the  first  place,  we 
recall  (p.  40)  that  the  altitude,  or  angular  elevation,  of  the 
north  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
terrestrial  latitude  of  the  observer.    Now  we  have  miade  the 
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surface  of  our  dial  level,  and  constructed  the  base  angle 
of  the  gnomon  such  that  the  time-measuring  edge  ab  is  like- 
wise elevated  by  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude.  And  in 
orienting  the  dial  we  also  turned  it  around  until  the  gnomon 
pointed  exactly  north. 

In  other  words,  the  dial  and  its  gnomon  are  so  arranged 
that  the  edge  ab  of  the  gnomon  points  exactly  at  the  north 
pole  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  gnomon's  edge  is  therefore 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere ;  since,  as  usual,  we 
may  neglect  the  tiny  radius  of  the  earth  in  comparison  with 
the  infinite  distance  of  the  sphere.  It  follows  that  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere  will  seem  to  take  place 
around  the  edge  of  the  gnomon. 

So  the  sun  each  day  will  also  seem  to  perform  its  diurnal 
rotation  around  the  edge  of  the  gnomon.  Now  we  have  seen 
(p.  68)  that  the  apparent  solar  time  at  any  instant,  or  the 
hour-angle  of  the  visible  sun  at  that  instant,  is  simply  the 
quantity  of  rotation  made  by  the  celestial  sphere  since  the 
sun  was  on  the  meridian.  The  sundial  merely  measures 
this  quantity  of  rotation ;  and  thus  becomes  a  measurer  of 
apparent  solar  time.  When  the  visible  sun  is  on  the  meridian, 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  falls,  as  it  should,  on  the  north- 
and-south  line  of  the  dial,  marked  XII.  When  the  quan- 
tity of  diurnal  rotation  is  15°,  or  one  hour,  the  shadow  falls 
on  the  line  marked  I ;  etc' 

The  accompanyii^  Plate  4  is  a  photograph  *  of  the  largest 
sundial  ever  built.  It  was  erected  about  1730  by  Jai  Sngh  II, 
Maharaja  of  Jaipur,  and  restored  in  1902  by  order  of 
the  Maharaja  Sawai   Madho  Singh.    The  huge  gnomon, 

■  Note  10,  Appeadix. 

>  From  Tht  Jaipur  Gbttnatary  and  it»  Builder;  by  Liwten&iit  A.  fl. 
OuTfltt,  R.  E.,  Mid  Pundit  Cluutdndhv  Qulori.     AlIalLftbMl,  1902. 
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containing  stone  stairs,  is  90  feet  liigh,  and  its  base  is  147 
feet  long.  The  shadow  falls  on  a  great  stone  qtiadrant 
instead  of  a  level  surface ;  and  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  is 
50  feet.  The  shadow  moves  on  the  quadrant  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  inches  per  minute. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

UOTHEH   EARTH 

B  was  once  an  old  professor  of  astronomy  who  used  to 
begin  a  lecture  on  "  the  earth  "  by  tellii^  his  students  that 
the  old  Greek  astronomers  alwaj^s  assigned  to  the  earth 
the  gender  feminine,  probably  because  she  was  constantly 
leading  them  astray  in  their  scientific  investigations.  And 
it  must  be  conceded  that  any  one  beginning  to  study  the 
earth  in  its  astronomic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  universe 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  being  misled  by  his 
early  observations.  In  fact,  the  very  first  thing  we  must 
learn  about  the  earth  is  to  imleam  almost  everything  we 
ascertain  by  the  actual  use  of  our  eyes. 

For  instance,  if  an  ignorant  person  —  a  person  ignorant  of 
astronomy  —  were  asked  to  examine  the  earth  and  to 
describe  it,  he  would  say  it  is  a  flat  plain,  roughened  with 
bills  and  valleyB,  but  still  in  the  main  a  great  pl^.  But  an 
astronomer  would  be  compelled  to  ask  him  to  imleam  this  at 
once,  because  the  earth  is  really  a  big  round  ball  or  globe. 

And  further  direct  examination  of  the  earth  by  this  ignorant 
person  would  lead  him  to  another  fact  which  he  would  con- 
sider certain.  He  would  say  the  earth  is  stiff  and  steady, 
and  that  it  does  not  move.  Another  thing  for  him  to  un- 
learn as  qxiickly  as  possible ;  for  here  again  is  mother  earth 
a  deceiver,  for  she  is  really  whirUng  around  on  an  axis  once 
a  day,  and  also  speeding  along  in  her  annual  orbit  aroimd  the 
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sun  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  per  second.  And 
she  has  a  number  of  motions  and  wobbles  in  addition  to 
these. 

Now  such  an  imaginary  person  is  by  no  means  to  be 
r^jMtled  as  an  impossibiUty.  Probably  a  majority  of  those 
who  have  inhabited  the  earth  since  the  beginning  have  been 
thus  ignorant ;  possibly  a  majority  of  those  now  living  are 
nearly  as  ^orant.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity 
are  linked  with  conceptions  of  the  universe  quite  at  variance 
with  facts  now  known;  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
were  quite  without  knowledge  of  the  earth's  true  motions. 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
or  some  of  his  disciples,  were  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce 
the  idea  of  terrestrial  motion  into  science.  Copernicus,  in 
his  great  work  De  ReBoluiionibua  (published  1543),  quotes 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  support  of  his  new  theories. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  development  of 
modem  accepted  ideas  as  to  the  earth's  motions  through 
the  vast  literature  of  the  last  four  or  five  centuries ;   we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  an 
explanation  of  things  as  they  are. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.    There  are 
a  number  of  convincing  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  earth  is  curved, 
and  not  a  flat  plain  such  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be.    It  has  been  circum-  ^^^^  curvwuraoftheEarth. 
navigated  many  times,  for  one  thing.  (From  s*srobo«(u-  sjAam,  Ediiisn 
And  an  even  stronger  proof  of  the  "' '*"' 

earth's  curvature  is  furnished  by  the  appearance  of  ships  at 
sea.     When  we  examine  a  vessel  approaching  us  from  a  dis- 
tance (Fig.  26),  we  always  see  the  masts  and  sails  before  the 
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hull  becomes  vimble ;  and  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  ship  is  coming  toward  us.  This  proves 
that  the  earth's  surface  is  curved  —  is  convex  —  in  all 
directions.  It  proves  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  slopes 
downward,  as  it  were,  in  every  direction  from  the  point 
where  the  observer  stands.  And  once  granting  that  the 
earth  is  convex,  its  approximate  sphericity  is  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  shape  of  the  shadow  it  casts  into  space  on 
the  occamons  when  eclipses  of  the  moon  occur.  A  vast 
number  of  such  eclipses  have  been  observed ;  and  always, 
without  exception,  the  edge  of  the  obscured  part  of  the  Itmar 
surface  is  curved,  and  curved  as  only  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
spherical  earth  could  possibly  be  curved. 

Next,  as  to  the  earth's  axial  rotation :  how  do  we  know 
that  it  turns  daily  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  terrestrial 
poles  ?  Strong  doubts  existed  on  this  point  at  least  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Galileo,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thus  we  may  quote  the  following  from  p.  244  of  Salusbury's 
quaint  translation  of  Galileo's  Dialogue  on  the  Two  ChieS 
Systems  of  the  World  (published  by  Galileo  in  1632 ;  Salus- 
bury's translation  published  in  1661) : 

"Salviati:  'As  in  the  next  place,  to  the  instance  ^unst 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  earth,  taken  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  moving  long  without  wearinesse,  in  regard  that 
living  creatures  themselves,  which  yet  move  naturally,  and 
from  an  inborn  principle,  do  grow  weuy,  and  have  need  of 
rest  to  relax  and  refresh  their  members  — ' 

'*  SagreduB  (interrupts) :  '  Methinks  I  hear  Kepler  answer 
him  to  that,  that  there  are  some  kind  of  animals  which  refresh 
themselves  after  wearinesse,  by  rolling  on  the  earth ;  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  terrestrial  Globe 
should  tire,  nay  it  may  be  reasonably  affirmed,  that  it 
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enjoyeth  a  perpetual  and  most  tranquil  repose,  keeping  itself 
in  an  eternal  rowling.'" 

To-day,  as  in  the  time  of  Copernicus  or  Galileo,  the  obvious 
astronomical  arguments  are  not  lo^cally  conclusive.  There 
is  nothing  to  determine  whether  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is  produced  by  the  sky  tiiming 
around  the  earth,  or  the  earth  itself  turning  in  the  opposite 
direction  umde  the  sky. 

Fortunately  we  have  now  good  experimental  proof  that 
the  earth  really  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  sidereal 
hours.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  experimental  proof  did  not 
exist  until  1851.  In  that  year  the  physicist  Foucault  per- 
formed a  most  striking  experiment  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 
whereby  it  became  possible  for  the  spectators  to  see  the 
eurth,  as  it  were,  actually  turning  under  their  feet.  This 
Foucaxilt  experiment,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  is  not  diflS- 
cult  to  perform ;  it  has  been  repeated  by  many  astronomers 
and  physicists  since  the  originEil  observation  was  made,  and 
always  with  the  same  result,  favorable  to  the  hs^pothesis  of 
terrestrial  axial  rotation. 

Foucault  suspended  a  very  long  pendulum  consisting  of  a 
heavy  ball  attached  to  a  wire  free  to  swii^  in  any  direction. 
The  only  object  in  using  a  pendulum  of  great  weight  and 
length  is  to  diminish  the  disturbing  effects  of  possible 
air-currents  in  the  room,  and  of  other  undesirable  causes 
which  might  make  the  oscillations  of  a  smaller  pendulum 
vary  from  their  theoretically  correct  position. 

When  such  a  perfectly  free  pendulum  is  set  swinging  very 
carefully,  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  back  and  forth,  imtil  it  is 
finally  brought  to  rest  by  the  friction  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  the  resistance  to  bending  of  the  wire  by  which  it  is 
suBpmded.    But  the  direction  in  space  of  the  plane  of  vibra- 
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tion  (the  direction  in  which  the  wire  moves  back  and  forth) 
will  tend  to  remain  constantly  the  same,  because  no  forces 
are  applied  to  the  pendulum  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  its  swii^;  and  it  would  require  the  application  of  such 
forces  to  alter  the  direction  in  space  of  the  plane  of  oscillation. 
This  principle,  that  a  free-swinging  pendulum  will  tend  to 
oscillate  in  an  unvarying  direction,  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Foucault  experiment. 

Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  experiment  could 
be  performed  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth.  Suppose  we 
could  there  set  the  pendulmn  swingii^  in  the  direction  of  the 
star  Arcturus,  for  instance,  and  that  we  marked  on  the 
floor,  under  the  swinging  ball,  the  direction  in  which  the 
oscillations  commenced.  Then,  if  there  were  no  axial  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  the  pendulum  would  continue  to  swii^ 
back  and  forth,  exactly  over  the  same  mark  imtil  it  stopped. 
And  it  would  always  swing  in  the  direction  of  the  star 
Arcturus. 

But  if  the  earth  is  turning  under  the  pendulxmi,  it  will  carry 
the  mark  on  the  floor  around  with  it.  And  the  pendulum 
still  constantly  continuing  to  swing  toward  Arcturus,  there 
must  result  a  visible  rotation  of  the  mark  on  the  floor  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  the  pendulum's  swing.  This 
motion  of  the  mark  will  keep  pace  exactly  with  the  terrestrial 
axial  rotation;  and  after  the  earth  has  made  a  complete 
rotation  in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours,  the  mark  must  once 
more  come  exactly  in  line  with  the  direction  of  the  pendu- 
lum's oscillation. 

In  any  latitude  other  than  that  of  the  north  pole,  the  state 
of  affairs  is  not  quite  so  simple.  But  it  is  certain  that  in 
any  latitude  whatever,  if  the  earth  is  perfectly  immobile,  and 
has  no  rotation  of  any  kind,  there  can  result  no  motion 
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whatever  of  the  mark  on  the  floor  with  respect  to  the  pendu- 
lum. Once  started  over  the  mark,  the  penduliun  must 
continue  to  oscillate  over  it.  Yet  whenever  and  wherever 
tikis  experiment  has  been  tried,  large  motions  of  the  mark 
have  been  obsa*ved.  Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  rate  at  which  the  marks  have  been  observed  to  move  has 
always  been  found  to  agree  accurately  with  the  rate  calcu- 
lated by  theory '  on  the  suppoMtion  that  the  earth  rotates 
on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  conclxision  is 
irredstible  that  our  earth  ia  really  subject  to  such  a  rotation. 

We  are  not  limited  to  the  Foucault  pendulum  for  an  ex- 
perimental demonstration  of  terrestrial  axial  rotation.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Newton  that  we  can  test  this  question 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  dropping  a  heavy  object  from 
the  top  of  a  tall  tower,  and  noting  exactly  where  it  falls  upon 
the  earth  beneath.  Newton  had  received  a  letter  (Decem- 
ber, 1679)  from  Hooke,  asking  for  some  "philosophical  com- 
munication." In  his  reply  he  suggests  the  above  experiment 
and  says  the  falling  body  "will  not  descend  in  the  perpen- 
dicular, but,  outrunning  the  parts  of  the  earth,  will  shoot 
forward  to  the  east  side  of  the  perpendicular." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  terrestrial  rotation  really  exists,  the 
top  of  the  tower  will  move  faster  than  the  bottom  because 
it  is  farther  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  so  moves  on  a 
longer  radius.  Therefore,  a  body  dropped  from  the  top 
retains  an  extra  eastward  impetus  in  descending,  and  must 
strike  the  earth  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  the  spot  directly 
imder  the  point  from  which  it  was  allowed  to  fall.  It  would 
not  fall  parallel  to  the  string  of  a  plumb-bob. 

Modem  experiments  on  this  principle,  performed  in  1831, 

were  on  the  whole  inconclusive  in  th«r  residts  because  it 

'  Note  11,  Appendix. 
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waa  found  impossible  to  avoid  the  interfering  effects  of  ur 
currents,  and  because  the  metal  balls  that  were  allowed  to 
fall  could  not  be  prevented  from  being  deflected  a  little  one 
way  or  the  other  as  a  consequence  of  friction  with  the  air. 
The  errors  introduced  by  these  disturbing  causes  were  large 
enough  to  mask  almost  completely  the  eastward  deflection 
predicted  by  Newton;  but  this  deflection  undoubtedly 
exists  to  the  extent  required  by  theoretic  calculations  based 
on  the  accepted  hypothesis  of  terrestrial  axial  rotation. 

Having  thus  described  the  evidence  which  leads  us  to 
bdieve  in  the  sphericity  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  let 
us  next  consider  the  methods  by  which  its  size  and  wei^t 
have  been  determined.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  assumed 
'  as  a  first  approximation  that  the  earth  is  exactly  spherical 
in  form.  Thou^  this  assumption  is  not  quite  accurate,  we 
shall  continue  it  a  moment  longer,  and  use  it  to  explain  a 
simple  method  of  measuring  the  earth's  mze  approximately. 
We  have  but  to  return  to  the  process  of  Eratosthenes 
of  Alexandria  (250  B.C.),  one  of  the  ancients  who  believed 
the  earth  to  be  round.  Eratosthenes  used  a  method  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  setting  up  a  vertical  post,  and  observing 
each  day  the  length  of  its  shadow  cast  upon  a  level  surface. 
He  was  especially  careful  to  measure  the  shadow  when  it  was 
shortest  each  day.  This  occurs,  of  courae,  at  noon,  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian.  Fiuthermore,  the  length  of  the 
short  noon-shadow  is  not  the  same  every  day,  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  We  recall  that  the  sun  always  appears  at 
some  point  in  the  ecliptic  circle  (p.  27),  and  that  during 
about  half  the  year  that  point  is  located  between  the  celratial 
equator  and  the  north  celestial  pole  (p.  43).  During  that 
half-year  th^e  must  come  a  day  when  the  sun  appears 
in  that  point  of  the  ecUptic  which  is  farthest  north  from  the 
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celestial  equator.  This  point  is  called  the  Simimer  Solstice ; 
the  sun  reaches  it  on  or  about  June  21  of  each  year ;  on 
that  date  we  have  the  longest  day  of  summer ;  the  sun  rises 
higher  in  the  sky  at  noon  than  it  does  on  any  other  date, 
and  the  noon-shadow  of  a  post  is  the  shortest  of  all  thenoon- 
ahadows  during  the  year. 

While  the  noon-ehadow  will  thus  be  the  shortest  possible 
on  Jtme  21  everywhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  will  not 
be  equally  short  in  all  places. 
For,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the 
length  of  the  shadow  will  depend 
on  the  angular  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  z^th  at  noon.  In 
the  figure,  Z  is  the  zenith,  5  the 
sun  on  the  meridian  at  noon, 
BC  the  post,  and  AB  the  length 
of  the  shadow.  In  a  place  where 
the  sun  is  racactly  overhead,  in 
the  zenith,  the  post  will  cast  no 
shadow ;  hut  with  the  aun  at  S, 
the  shadow  has  the  length  AB. 
And  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith,  or  the 
ai^e  ZCB,  can  be  found  easily  by  meaaxiring  the  noon- 
shadow  length  AB  together  with  the  height  of  the  post  BC, 
and  then  constructing  a  diagram  like  Fig.  27. 

Now  Eratosthenes  not  only  made  observations  of  this 
kind  at  Alexandria,  but  he  caused  similar  observations 
to  be  made  simultaneously  at  another  place  called  Syene. 
He  was  able  to  assure  himself  that  the  corresponding  obser- 
vations woe  really  made  on  the  same  day  by  using  in  both 
places  the  date  when  the  short  noon-ehadow  was  the  shortest 
of  the  whole  year. 
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The  line  joining  Syene  and  Alexandria  was  a  noith-and- 
south  line,  or  terrestrial  meridian  of  longitude,  as  we  would 
call  it  tcMlay.  Eratosthenes  measured  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  measuring  ro^,  the  linear  distance  between  the 
two  places,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  Greek  measure,  5000 
stadia.  By  combining  this  linear  measurement  with  his 
shadow  observations,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the  size  of 
the  earth,  supposed  to  be  spherical.  Figure  28  shows  how  this 
was  done.'  The  circle  represents  the  earth, 
with  Alexandria  and  Syene  situated  at  A 
and  S.  The  zeniths  of  Alexandria  and  Syene 
lie  in  the  directions  of  Z'  and  Z,  reapectively. 
The  shadow  observations  showed  that  the 
sun,  on  the  day  when  its  shadow  was  shortest 
at  noon,  was  exactly  in  the  zenith  at  Syene, 
while  on  the  same  day  at  Alexandria  the 
angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith 
was  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  circiunference,  or 
7°  12,'  as  we  should  call  It  in  modem  angular 
aeasure. 

m™t^  (tf  the  'iiiow  the  Sim's  distance  from  the  earth  is 
so  great  that  its  rays  falling  on  Alexandria 
and  Syene  may  be  r^arded  as  parallel.  Therefore  these 
rays  would  come  down  to  the  point  4  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  ZS ;  and  so  the  angular  distance  7°  12',  measured 
at  A,  is  equal  to  ACS,  the  angle  at  the  earth's  center 
between  terrestrial  radii  drawn  to  Syene  and  Alexandria. 
In  other  words,  Eratosthenes  found  that  5000  Unear  stadia, 
measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  correspond  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  entire  circumference.  Consequently,  the 
Unear  length  of  the  earth's  whole  circiunference  must  be 
50  X  5000    stadia,    or    250,000    stadia.      And    from    this 
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measurement  of  the  circumference 
Eratosthenes  could  find  the  length 
of  the  earth's  radius,  also  in  stadia. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the 
length  of  Ms  stadium  in  modem 
measures,  and  are  therefore  tmable 
to  judge  the  precision  of  his  result. 

But  this  old  method  of  Eratos- 
thenes is  to-day  still  in  principle 
the  method  used  for  measuring  the 
earth ;  though  modified,  of  course, 
by  modern  instruments  of  precision, 
and  modem  methods  of  observing. 
Accurately  stated,  the  process  of 
measuring  the  earth,  which  is  called 
Geodesy,  consists  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  operations.  The  first 
coiresponds  to  the  measurements 
Eratosthenes  made  on  the  siuface 
of  the  earth  between  Syene  and 
Alexandria  for  finding  the  linear 
distance  between  these  two  places. 

Two  suitable  fundamental  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  are  selected, 
and  their  relative  positions,  as  well 
as  the  linear  distance  between  them, 
are  measured  with  the  utmost  pre- 
rasion.      This  is  accomplished   by      _  """■ 

^  ■'  (From  Ploud'«  Dter4  dii  M*naian 

means  of  a  smrey  called  a  geodetic    i^>p<>i^tiiii*^v\u»ii,v.iw. 
tnangulation.     First,    a    cham    of 

triangles  is  laid  down  on  the  earth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29 ;  and 
then,  with  very  accurate  smTreying  instruments,  all  their 


Fia.  20.    Geodetio  Triuisul»- 
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angles,  and  at  least  one  side  of  one  triangle,  are  measured 
vith  the  greatest  care. 

The  triangles  are  iisually  laid  down  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  fundamental  points  originally  chosen  are  situated  near 
the  two  ends  of  the  chain  of  triangles,  and  preferably  near 
the  north  and  south  ends.  Then  a  north-and-south  line  is  in- 
serted in  the  survey ;  and  thus  the  process  of  geodetic  triangu- 
lation  finally  furnishes  us  with  the  precise  linear  distance 
by  which  one  of  the  original  points  is  north  of  the  other ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  5000  stadia 
of  Eratosthenes.  This  distance  is  now  usually  expressed 
in  meters  or  in  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  triangulation,  the  other  operation, 
which  corresponds  to  Eratosthenes'  post  and  shadow  obs^- 
vations,  is  completed  with  precise  astronomical  instruments 
such  as  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chapter.  For  our  present 
purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  with  the  astronomical 
instruments  in  question  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  observa- 
tion of  the  stars,  and  with  very  high  precision,  the  exact 
terrestrial  latitudes  of  our  two  fundamental  end  points.  This 
having  been  done,  the  difference  of  the  two  latitudes,  ao  de- 
termined, gives  us,  in  degrees,  an  arc  corresponding  to  the 
arc  Eratosthenes  measured  with  tus  shadows. 

Recurring  to  Fig.  28,  we  may  now  let  the  points  A  and  S 
represent  the  two  end  points  of  the  triangulation,  supposed 
situated  on  a  north-and-south  line,  or  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  survey  ^ves  the  linear  distance  AS ;  and  the  astronomi- 
cal observation  of  the  latitude  difference  gives  the  corre- 
sponding angle  ACS  at  the  earth's  center.  It  is  then  easy  to 
form  the  following  proportion  :  Ai^e  ACS  :  360°  : :  linear  dis- 
tance AS :  hnear  length  of  entire  circunriference. 

By  the  aid  of  this  proportion  we  can  calculate  the  lei^h 
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(or  number  of  feet)  in  the  earth's  circumference,  and  thence 
obtain  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  radius.'  It  is  3959  miles 
long. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  operations  of  this 
kind  for  determining  the  size  of  the  earth  have  been  repeated 
frequently  at  many  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  problem  warrants  the  expen- 
diture of  almost  endless  time  and  trouble  for  its  solution 
with  the  highest  possible  predion. 

And  a  most  interesting  result  has  been  found  from  this 
frequent  repetition  of  Eratosthenes'  method.  The  radii 
obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  earth 
are  not  in  exact  accord.  The  earth  may 
be  considered  spherical  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation, but  as  a  first  approximation 
only. 

When  we  measure,  for  instance,  the 
numbw  of  feet  in  an  arc  corresponding 
to  1°  of  latitude  difference  near  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  and  again  in  a  very  high  latitude  near 
the  north  pole,  we  find  the  two  numbers  different.  The 
polar  degree  is  longer  in  feet  than  is  the  equatorial  d^ree. 
This  can  be  expluned  in  one  way  only.  The  earth  is  not 
an  exact  sphere,  but  is  flattened  somewhat  at  the  poles,  so 
that  the  meridian  section  is  shaped  somewhat  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30  (greatly  exaggerated). 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  more  flattened  a  circular 
arc  is,  the  longer  must  be  the  radius  of  the  circle.  A  little 
circle  with  a  radius  of  one  inch  will  exhibit  considerable  cur- 
vature even  in  a  very  short  arc ;  but  a  large  circle,  with  a 

■  The  ndiiu  of  a  oirole  can,  of  oourae,  be  oomputed  easily  from  the  oir-  _ 
eomference  hy  well-known  mathemattool  methods. 
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radius  of  100  yards,  will  show  but  very  little  curvature  in  a 
short  piece  of  it.  So  the  curvature  of  our  earth  at  the  poles 
is  like  that  of  a  large  circle ;  near  the  equator  it  is  like  that 
of  a  smaller  circle. 

Now  this  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  if  the  earth's  form  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  its  daily  axial  rotation;  and  it  is  certain  to 
have  been  so  influenced.  The  rotation  must  produce  a 
centrifugal  force  which  would  tend  to  make  the  particles 
of  matter  composing  the  earth  move  from  the  polar  to  the 
equatorial  r^ons.  The  quantity  of  such  motion,  and  the 
consequent  quantity  of  flattening,  must  depend  on  the 
velocity  of  rotation.  If  the  earth  rotated  several  times  as 
fast  as  it  actually  rotates,  we  should  expect  a  considerably 
larger  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
of  the  earth. 

Newton  made  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  flattening  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  his  newly  discovered  law  of  gravita- 
tion. But  his  result  was  not  accurate ;  on  account  of  cer- 
tain inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  it  can  be  solved 
best  by  actual  observations  rather  than  theoretical  com- 
putations. In  1672,  the  astronomer  Richer  had  already 
made  a  scientific  expedition  to  Cayenne,  and  there  found 
that  his  astronomical  clock,  which  ran  correctly  at  Paris, 
lost  about  two  minutes  daily.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
same  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  flattening  of  the  earth 
is  produced.  Richer's  clock  was  a  pendulimi  clock.  At 
Cayenne,  near  the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force  must  be 
near  its  maximum.  For  this  force  being  due  to  the  earth's 
motion  of  rotation,  it  will  be  greatest  in  places  near  the 
equator,  which  are  whirling  around  r^idly  in  a  large  circle. 
Places  near  the  pole  are  near  the  rotation  axis,  and  have 
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therefore  comparatively  slow  motion  and  moderate  cen- 
tiifugal  force. 

So  the  centrifugal  force  at  Cayenne,  being  large,  and 
acting  contrary  to  the  gravitational  force  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  diminished  that  pull  upon  Kicher's  pendulum,  and 
therefore  made  it  oscillate  slower,  so  that  the  clock  "lost 
time." 

In  spite  of  Ricber's  observation  and  Newton's  calcula- 
tion, many  scientific  men  doubted  the  polar  flattening  of 
the  earth ;  especially  as  certain  French  geodetic  results  did 
not  accord  with  this  theory.  But  in  1735-1744  Maupertuis 
measured  a  meridianal  arc  in  Lapland,  and  Bonguer  and  La 
Condamine  one  in  Peru ;  the  comparison  of  these  arcs  left 
no  doubt  of  Newton  having  been  right. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  true  shape  has  been  extended  greatly  by  entirely 
new  methods  which  we  have  not  yet  described.  The  modem 
applications  of  Eratosthenes'  plan  have  all  involved  trian- 
gulations  extending  in  a  north-and-south  direction  only. 
But  it  should  be  possible  to  employ  with  equal  advantage 
sdnular  geodetic  surveys  extending  in  an  east-and-west 
direction.  Only,  in  the  latter  case,  the  purely  astronomic 
observations  would  involve  a  determination  of  the  tongi-. 
tude  difference  between  the  two  end  stations  of  the  survey, 
instead  of  their  latitude  difference. 

But  astronomers  had  no  means  of  measuring  loi^tudes 
with  a  precision  comparable  to  their  measures  of  latitude 
imtil  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph.  If  the  two 
end  stations  are  tel^raphically  connected,  it  is  easy  to 
send  practically  instantaneous  s^als  from  one  station  to 
the  other.  By  means  of  these  signals,  accxirate  clocks, 
regulated  by  observations  of  the  stars,  and  mounted  at  the 
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two  stations,  can  be  compared,  and  thiu  the  time  difiference 
(p.  72)  of  the  two  stations  determined  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second.  And  the  time  difference  once  known, 
the  corresponding  longitude  difference  is  at  once  obtained, 
since  15°  of  longitude  correspond  to  each  hour  of  time 
difference.  Furthermore,  since  it  has  become  possible  to 
determine  the  terrestrial  radius  by  east-and-west  triangu- 
lations,  it  follows  that  we  can  now  use  equally  well  trian- 
gulations  extendii^  in  any  direction  whatever,  provided  we 
measure  both  the  latitudes  and  the  longitudes  at  the  two 
end  stations. 

Still  another  and  quite  different  method  of  verifying  the 
precision  of  results  obtained  from  triangulations  has  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  We  have  seen  that  the  in- 
creased centrifugal  force  near  the  earth's  equator,  acting 
against  the  earth's  gravitational  attraction,  tends  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  latter,  and  that  a  pendulum  will  therefore 
swing  more  slowly  near  the  equator  than  it  will  near  the 
poles.  The  quantity  of  this  retardation  can  be  calculated 
accurately  from  the  known  approximate  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  and  its  known  velocity  of  axial  rotation. 

But  when  such  calculations  are  compared  with  actual 
observations  of  pendulums  carried  to  different  places  on  the 
earth,  it  is  found  that  the  retardation  near  the  equator  is 
larger  than  can  be  explained  as  a  result  of  centrifugal  force. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  On  account  of  the  earth's  flattenii^ 
at  the  pole,  the  pendulimi  is  actually  farther  from  the  earth's 
center  when  carried  to  the  equator  than  it  is  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  near  the  pole.  As  gravitational  attraction,  accord- 
ing to  Newton's  theory,  diminishes  with  any  increase  of 
distance  from  the  attracting  body,  it  follows  that  the  earth's 
pull  upon  a  pendulum  will  be  a  minimum  at  the  equator. 
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Consequently,  we  need  merely  carry  a  pendulum  of  un- 
varying lei^h  to  high  northern  and  to  equatorial  latitudes ; 
and  compare  with  great  accuracy  its  time  of  vibration. 
The  difTerence,  after  correction  for  the  effects  of  varying 
centrifugal  force,  will  be  a  measure  of  the  variations  in  the 
earth's  gravitational  attractive  force,  and  will  thua  become 
a  measure  of  existing  variations  in  the  length  of  the  earth's 
radius.  Very  elaborate  "pendulum  surveys"  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  these  verify  the  results 
of  our  latitude  and  longitude  geodetic  triangulations. 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  earth's  true  shape  as  now 
known  with  considerable  accuracy.  But  as  this  accuracy 
has  increased,  with  the  introduction  of  modem  precision, 
minor  irr^palarities  in  the  earth's  shape  have  been  brought 
to  light.  The  meridians  of  our  planet  are  in  the  main 
ovals,  such  that,  approximately: 

Equatorial  diameter  rninua  polar  diameter      1 
Equatorial  diameter  295' 

But  tiiese  meridians  are  not  ellipses  of  exact  form.  In 
recent  years  a  new  mathematical  term  has  been  introduced 
by  geodesists  to  describe  the  true  shape  of  the  earth.  They 
call  the  earth  a  Geoid ;  and  a  geoid  is  defined  as  a  surface 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  plumb-bob 
string,  or  the  pull  of  gravity,  and  therefore  eveiywhere 
coinciding  with  the  mean  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  geoid 
surface  coincides  theoretically  with  the  earth's  surface; 
for  it  includes  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force,  as  well  as  all 
posrable  variations  of  the  direction  in  which  terrestrial 
gravity  acts,  and  of  the  pull  which  it  exerts. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  methods  employed  by  astrono- 
mffls  to  measure  Mother  Earth,  let  us  next  conedder  the 
process  of  wMghlng  her.    And  when  we  be^  to  speak  of 
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weighing  the  earth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  ejtisting  between  the  so-called  wmm8  of  a  body 
of  any  kind  and  its  weight.  Bodies  have  weight  on  the  earth 
simply  because  of  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth  upon 
them.  And  we  have  already  seen  that  this  gravitational 
pull  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  being  greatest  near  the 
poles,  where  the  flattening  of  the  earth  brings  us  nearest  to 
the  center.  Consequently,  we  need  some  kind  of  a  unit, 
analogous  to  a  imit  of  weight,  but  one  that  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

The  unit  of  mass  is  such  a  unit.  The  weight  of  a  body 
is  variable  in  different  places,  but  its  mass  is  everywhere 
the  same.  If  we  can  determine  its  mass  in  one  place,  we 
know  its  mass  everywhere.  For  instance,  if  we  adopt  as  our 
unit  of  mass  a  certain  standard  pound  that  is  preserved  in 
the  United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash- 
ington, and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  mass  of  a  cert^  stone, 
we  might  carry  it  to  Washington,  and  there  weigh  it  in 
comparison  with  the  standard  pound. 

If  it  weighed  exactly  as  much  there  as  the  standard  pound, 
we  should  say  it  had  a  mass  of  one  pound.  Now  anywhere 
else  on  the  earth  it  would  still  weigh  very  nearly  one  pound, 
because  the  gravitational  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth 
varies  but  little  in  different  localities  on  its  surface,  the 
earth  being  so  very  nearly  an  exact  sphere.  But  if  that 
stone  could  be  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  stm,  where  the 
solar  gravitational  attraction  is  about  28  times  as  great, 
on  accotmt  of  the  sun's  vast  bulk,  it  would  then  weigh  28 
pounds ;  but  its  mass  would  still  be  only  one  pound,  as 
before.  Its  mass  having  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  standard  pound  in  Washington,  it  would  be  the  same 
everywhere  in  the  universe. 
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So  when  we  speak  of  weighing  the  earth,  we  mean,  in 
precise  language,  detennining  its  mass.  So  f ar  ae  terrestrial 
man  is  concerned,  there  is  no  exactness  in  speaking  of  the 
earth's  weight,  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  weight,  except 
m  the  case  of  bodies  situated  on  the  earth's  surface  and 
attracted  by  the  earth.  This  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means 
objectionable,  because,  for  all  practical  purposes  in  as- 
tronomy, it  is  really  the  mass  of  the  earth  that  we  need  to 
know. 

We  need  to  know  how  strongly  the  earth  exerts  a  gravitar 
tional  pull  upon  the  other  planets  in  the  solar  system.  And 
under  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  this  pull  is  proportional 
to  the  earth's  mass.  No  such  thing  as  weight  enters  into 
Newton's  law  anywhere.  According  to  that  law,  two  bodies 
whose  masses  are  M  and  M',  and  whose  distance  asunder 
i&  D,  —  two  such  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force  of 
attraction  which  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  simple 
formula: 

Force  of  attraction  = 


MM' 
£fi  ■ 


Stated  in  words,  this  formula  means  that  between  these 
two  bodies  exists  an  attractive  force  which  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  inversdy  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Various  experimental  methods  have  been  used  to  measure 
the  earth's  mass,  all  depending  on  the  following  principle : 
ve  take  some  small  object  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  com- 
pare the  attractive-  force  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  that 
object  with  the  corresponding  attractive  force  exerted  upon 
it  by  some  other  large  terrestrial  body  of  known  mass. 
The  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  earth  can,  of  course,  be 
measured  by  weighing  the  chosen  small  object  with  an  ordi- 
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nary  balance ;  that  exerted  by  the  large  object  of  known 
mass  must  be  ascertained  by  means  of  special  experiments. 
But  when  we  thus  know  the  relative  attractive  forces  exerted 
upon  the  same  small  object 
by  the  earth  and  the  terres- 
trial body  of  known  mass, 
we  know  the  relative  masses 
of  the  earth  and  that  body, 
since  attractive  force  is 
always  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  attracting  body. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
in  terms  of  the  large  body  of 
known  mass. 

We  shall  first  describe 
the  so-called  "  Mountain 
Method,"  used  successfully 
by  Maskelyne  in  1774  in 
Scotland.'  He  sdected  for 
his  terrestrial  body  of  known 
mass  a  certain  hill  called  SchehaUien,^  and  made  a  very 
careful  survey  of  the  region  eurrounding  it.     Figure  31 

'  Maskelyne,  "Account  of  Observations  made  on  Uie  Mountain  Sclio- 
hallieo  tor  finding  its  Attraction."  Phil.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  LXV,  Part  II, 
p.  500.     "Redde.  July  6,  1775." 

Button, "  Caloulations  from  the  Survey  and  Meuuree  taken  at  Sobehal- 
lien,  etc.,"  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  LXVIII,  Part  II,  p.  689. 

Maskelyne  and  Hutton  carried  out  their  calculations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  was  made  the  principal 
object  of  their  researches.  We  have  modified  slightly  their  presentatioD 
of  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  the  earth's  mass  or  weight  the  object  sought. 
The  two  problems  are  identical,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

*  To  find  a  hill  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Maskelyne  sent  into  Scotland 

a  certain  Charles  Mason,  who  selected  Schehallien  after  a  long  search. 
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shows  his  method  of  procedure.  PQ  is  a  [mrtion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  here  supposed  apherical,  and  C  is  the  center 
of  the  earth.  SA  and  NB  are  two  plumb-bobs  hung  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  at  two  principal  stations  of 
the  survey.  The  station  A'  was  chosen  nearly  due  north 
of  the  station  <S. 

Owing  to  the  gravitational  •  attraction  of  the  hill,  both 
plumb-bobs  were  deflected  toward  it.  Instead  of  pointing 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth  at  C,  they  pointed  toward 
C,  a  point  situated  between  the  center  C  and  the  surface  PQ. 

Now  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  by  observation  both 
the  angle  C  and  the  angle  C.  For  the  angle  C  is  simply 
the  latitude  difference  of  the  two  stations  N  and  S,  since 
they  are  on  the  same  terrestrial  meridian,  or  north-and- 
south  line.  And  this  latitude  difference  would  be  one  of 
the  results  furnished  by  the  survey,  which  must  make 
known  the  number  of  feet  N  was  north  of  S.  Then,  know- 
ing the  terrestrial  radius,  the  number  of  feet  corresponding  to 
one  d^ree  of  latitude  was  known,  and  so  the  exact  number 
of  seconds  of  arc  in  the  latitude  difference  was  also  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  angle  C  was  ascertained  by  means 
of  astronomical  observations  at  the  two  stations  N  and  S. 
It  was  merely  necessary  to  make  the  observations  usual  in 
astronomic  determinations  of  terrestrial  latitude.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  mention  here  one 
peculiarity  of  observations  of  this  kind.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary, in  adjusting  our  instruments,  to  make  use  of  a  plumb- 
bob,  or  its  equivalent,  a  spirit-level,  to  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion of  the  zenith  (p.  36)  directly  oyerhead. 

This  was  th«  same  Mason  who  wu  employed  in  1703  by  Lord  Baltimore 
and  Mr.  Penn  to  survey  the  funoua  Mason  and  Dixon  line  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  American  ooloniw. 
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Ordioanly,  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  correct: 
but,  in  the  present  case,  they  were  rendered  incorrect  by  the 
presence  of  the  neighboring  hill  SchehaUien.  The  astro- 
nomical latitudes  determined  at  N  and  S  were  necessarily 
both  erroneous,  and  the  errors  were  equal  to  the  deflections 
of  the  plumb-bobs  at  the  two  stations.  Then,  when  the 
latitude  difference  was  derived  from  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations, it  came  out  as  the  angle  C,  instead  of  the  correct 
latitude  difference  C.  In  other  words,  the  astronomic 
observations  gave  the  latitude  difference  referred  to  the 
false  zeniths  indicated  by  the  plumb-bobs  deflected  by  the 
moimtain,  while  the  survey  gave  the  correct  latitude 
difference  C 

In  the  actual  experiment,  the  difference  between  C  and  C 
came  out  12"  of  arc,  a  quantity  large  enough  to  admit  of 
easy  measurement ;  and  thus  the  angular  deflection  of  the 
plumb-bobs  became  known.  It  was  next  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain by  measurement  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  hill  itself. 
This  was  accomplished  by  first  computing  its  volume  ap- 
proximately from  the  data  furnished  by  the  survey.  Then 
borings  were  made  into  the  hill,  and  specimens  brought  to 
the  surface.  These  were  tested  to  ascertain  their  "specific 
gravity,"  or  weight  per  cubic  foot,  as  compared  with  water. 
With  this  infonnation  at  hand  it  was  easy  to  find  the  maas 
of  the  hill. 

The  distance  of  the  hill  from  the  plumb-bobs  being  also 
known,  it  now  became  possible  to  calculate  how  great  must 
be  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  hill  on  the  plumb- 
bobs  to  produce  the  observed  deflection  of  12"  appearing 
in  the  difference  C  -  C.  The  attractive  force  exerted  by  the 
earth  on  the  plumb-bot«  was  ascertained  by  weighing  them 
in  an  ordinary  balance;    and  thus  Maskelyne  found  the 
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relative  attractive  forces  of  the  earth  and  of  the  hill  upon 
the  same  plumb-bobe.  And  the  ratio  of  these  two  attrac- 
tive forces  then  made  known  the  relative  masses  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  hill.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  mass  of  the  hill 
was  ascertained  from  the  borings,  etc. ;  and  so  the  mass  of 
the  earUi  finally  became  known,  too.  This  great  classic 
experiment  gave  the  first  knowledge  ae  to  the  mass  of  our 
planet. 

Unfortunately,  the  result  was  not  very  accurate ;  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  measurement  and  testing  of  the  hill 
precluded  the  possibility  of  high  preci- 
sion. Consequently,  a  few  years  later 
(1798),  Cavendish  *  employed  a  method 
which  can  be  entirely  completed  in  a 
laboratory,  and  which,  with  various 
minor  modifications,  has  since  given  us 
all  the  information  we  possess  as  to  the 

earth's  weight  or  mass.    Indirectly,  yet    * 

just  as  surely  as  if  the  earth  could  be  ^^■^'-  Tor«<m  B.i«nce. 
placed  in  a  gigantic  sc^e-pan,  is  it  possible  to  weigh  the 
planet. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Cavendish  apparatus  is  called  a 
Torsion  Balance,  shown  in  Fig.  32.  A  very  Ught  rod  ab 
carries  a  small  metal  ball  at  each  end.  The  rod  is  suspended 
at  its  middle  point  d  by  means  of  a  very  fine  silk  thread  cd 
from  a  fixed  support  c.  In  recent  instruments  the  silk 
thread  is  replaced  by  a  fiber  of  quartz  made  by  fusing  the 
quartz  and  drawing  it  out  to  a  microscopic  fineness. 

The  balance  can  be  Bet  in  rotation  about  the  supporting 
fiber  cd,  and  will  then  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  like 
an  ordinaiy  pendulum,  until  it  is  gradually  brought  to  rest 

I  Phil.  TrtuiB.  Boy.  Soa.,  1788,  p.  469. 
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by  the  continued  friction  of  the  smroimding  air.  During 
these  oscillations  the  rod,  of  course,  remains  horizontal,  being 
exactly  balanced  at  its  middle  point  d. 

Before  explaining  the  use  of  such  a  balance  in  weighing 
the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  so-called  "con- 
stant" of  the  bfilance  itself  may  be  determined.  This 
constant  may  be  called  the  "torsional  constant"  of  the 
balance;  it  ia  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  force  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  balance  in  order  to  nuike  it  turn 
about  the  support  cd.  This  quantity  of  force  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  fiber  suspension 
cd.  For  when  the  balance  turns,  the  fiber  is  twisted,  and 
therefore  the  torsional  constant  will  be  lai^  if  the  fiber  is 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  resist  a  twisting  effort  quite  strongly. 

The  letter  T  is  used  to  designate  the  torsional  constant 
of  any  ^ven  balance.  Accurately  stated,  T  is  the  quantity 
of  force  required  to  turn  the  balance  through  imit  angle, 
the  said  force  being  applied  to  the  balance  at  unit  distance 
from  the  center  d.    In  our  modem  system  of  units : 

Unit  of  length  is  the  centimeter. 

Unit  of  angle  is  57.3°, 

Unit  of  weight  is  the  gram, 

Unit  of  time  is  the  mean  solar  second. 

Now  it  is  possiWe  to  determine  the  constant  T  for  any 
^ven  torsion  balance  by  observing  its  time  of  vibration ;  * 
and  this  having  been  done,  we  may  apply  the  balance  to 
our  problem.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  mounted  in 
such  a  way  that  its  oscillations  can  be  observed  while  it  is 
imder  the  influence  of  the  gravitational  attraction  exerted 
by  a  couple  of  heavy  lead  balls  broi^ht  very  close  to  the 
little  balls  which  are  on  the  ends  of  the  tordon  balance  rod. 
■  Note  12,  Appendix. 
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Figure  33  shows  the  apparatus,  the  reader  being  here  sup- 
posed to  examine  it  from  above,  looking  down  upon  it  along 
the  direction  of  the  supporting  fiber  cd  (Fig.  32). 

In  Fig.  33  the  lihe  ab  shows  the  position  in  which  the 
small  balls  a  and  h  would  finally  come  to  rest  after  oscillat- 
ing, if  the  balance  were  allowed  to  oscillate  quite  undis- 
turbed by  the  proximity  of  the  b^  lead  balls.  But  if  these 
latter  are  placed  in  the  position  A'  and  B',  their  gravita- 
tional force  will  attract  the  little  balls  a  and  h,  so  that  the 
final  position  of  rest  will  be  a'b'  in- 
stead of  ab.  And  if  the  big  lead  balls 
are  placed  at  A"  and  B",  the  final 
position  of  rest  will  be  a"h".  ik' 

In  addition  to  the  torsion  balance 
the  apparatus  for  the  Cavendish  ex- 
periment must  therefore  include  two 
big  lead  balls,  together  with  suitable 
mechanical  arrangements  for  trans- 
ferring them  conveniently  from  the 
position  A'B'  to  the  position  A"B".  Fio.33.  CBvendWi  Experi- 
This  having  been  provided,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascert^  by  observation  the  distances  a'a"  and 
h'b" ;  and  this,  together  with  our  knowledge  of  T,  will  tell 
us  the  quantity  of  gravitational  attractive  force  exerted  by 
the  big  lead  balls  upon  the  little  balls  a  and  h. 

But  the  corresponding  attractive  force  exerted  by  the 
earth  upon  these  httle  balls  a  and  h  may  be  ascertained 
easily  by  weighing  them  in  an  ordinary  balance,  since  weight 
is  merely  a  result  of  the  earth's  gravitational  attraction. 
Thus  we  return  to  the  principle  used  by  Maskelyne,  and 
which  we  have  already  explained  to  be  fundamental  in  all 
eiperiments  of  this  kind.     Having  ascertained  separately 
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the  attractive  force  exerted  on  the  little  balls  by  the  big 
ones  and  by  the  earth,  we  have  OQce  more  the  ratio  betwe^i 
the  massee  of  the  big  balls  and  the  earth,  nnce  theee  attrao- 
tioDB  are  proportional  to  the  masses  according  to  Newton's 
law.  And  ednce  masses  are  in  a  sense  only  anoth^  name 
for  weights,  we  have  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  w^;ht  to  that 
of  the  big  lead  balls.' 

The  best  result  obtained  in  this  way  for  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  from  the  average  of  several  modeni  repetitions  of 
Cavendish's  experiment,  is : 

6  X  10"  grams. 

The  size,  shape,  and  mass  of  the  earth  having  been  deter- 
mined, it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  average  density  or  specific 
gravity.  This  is,  of  course,  simply  the  averse  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  terrestrial  material  as  compared  with  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  water.  We  have  merely  to  calculate 
the  earth's  volume  from  its  radius,  which  is  extremely  simple 
if  we  r^ard  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  and  not  very  difficult, 
even  if  we  take  account  of  the  polar  flattening. 

Knowing  the  earth's  voliune,  we  can  then  compute  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  this  voltmse  of  water  to  the  weight  of  the  earth 
will  be  the  earth's  average  denedty.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
problem  of  weighing  the  earth  is  really  equivalent  to  the 
problem  of  determining  the  earth's  density.  (Cf.  p.  104, 
footnote.) 

In  this  way  the  earth's  denaty  is  found  to  be  about  5.5, 
which  means  that  a  cubic  foot  of  averse  terrestrial  material 
weighs  5.5  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

Having  now  discussed  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
'  Note  13,  Appendix, 
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mass  of  our  earth,  and  the  aven^  density  of  the  materials 
composing  it,  we  shall  next  consider  for  a  moment  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  core.  Our  knowledge  is  here  neces- 
sarily baaed  on  theoretical  considerations  only,  it  being 
obviously  impossible  to  penetrate  the  earth's  interior  for 
the  purpose  of  making  actual  observations.  The  deepest 
existing  mines  and  borings  pierce  but  a  very  short  part  of 
the  outer  terrestrial  crust,  when  we  consider  that  the  radius 
of  the  planet  is  about  4000  miles. 

But  such  as  they  are,  these  mines  and  borings  indicate  a 
decided  increase  of  temperatiure  as  we  go  deeper  into  the 
earth.  The  fact  that  such  temperature  increases  are  always 
found  shows  that  there  must  be  a  steady  supply  of  heat 
from  the  interior ;  if  there  were  not,  the  outer  shell  contain- 
ing the  boring  would  speedily  acquire  a  uniform  temperar 
ture.  And  we  have  further  conclusive  evidence  of  great 
interior  heat  from  the  volcanoes. 

Many  theorists  have  held  in  the  past  that  there  is  a  central 
molten  nucleus  in  the  earth;  we  now  believe  that  the 
hot  nucleus  is  solid.  It  is  doubtless  quite  hot  enough  to 
be  fused  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  at  the  enormous 
pressure  existing  inside  the  earth,  it  ia  probably  impossible 
for  any  substance  to  melt,  even  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  strongest  argimient  for  believing  in  a  solid  earth,  as 
against  a  molten  earth  having  a  thin  solid  exterior  shell, 
is  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  tidal 
rise  and  fall  of  the  oceans  is  caused  by  the  gravitational 
attraction  of  the  moon.  If  there  were  but  a  thin  shell  of 
sohd  earth,  it  would  be  forced  to  rise  and  fall  also,  for  it 
could  slide  on  the  intmor  fluid  mass.  And  if  the  shell  rose 
and  fell  with  the  watra*,  we  would  not  have  observable  tides, 
along  the  coast  lines  of  the  continents.    The  earth's  in- 
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terior  is  therefore  probably  solid,  with  a  nudity  about 
equal  to  that  of  steel. 

Under  this  theory  we  must  regard  the  fluid  lava  ejected 
by  volcanoes  as  derived  perhaps  from  minor  "pockets,"  in 
some  way  protected  from  the  usual  pressure,  and  therefore 
containing  molten  matter.  Or  we  may  imagine  that  the 
pressure  of  the  crust  may  be  diminished  materially  at  some 
point  for  a  time,  whereby  the  solid  matter  immediately  tmder 
that  point  might  suddenly  fuse  and  give  rise  to  an  eruption. 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon  having  a  certain  bearing 
upon  the  above  theories  is  the  Variation  of  Latitude.  This 
was  first  proved  observationally  by  Kiistner  in  1888,  when 
he  foimd  that  the  latitude  of  the  Berlin  observatory  was 
subject  to  B%ht  changes.  In  the  following  year  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  Honolulu,  while  careful  observations  were 
continued  dmultaneously  in  Germany.  It  was  found  that 
the  latitude  of  Honolulu  increased  when  the  German  lati- 
tudes decreased,  and  vice  vena. 

Since  terrestrial  latitude  is  merely  angular  distance  from 
the  terrestrial  equator,  it  follows  from  the  above  that  the 
earth's  equator  must  be  swinging  in  some  way.  And  as  the 
equator  is  everywhere  90°  distant  from  the  terrestrial  poles 
at  all  times,  it  follows  that  the  earth's  polar  axis  must  also 
be  in  motion. 

Later  elaborate  observational  researches  have  shown  that 
such  is  really  the  case.  The  earth's  pole  is  really  in  motion, 
though  the  motion  is  quite  small.  A  circle  with  a  radius  of 
50  feet  would  include  all  the  pole's  wanderings  so  far  observed. 
Mathematical  investigatioiis  show  that  this  phenomenon 
indicates  a  solid  but  not  quite  absolutely  rigid  earth,  thus 
affording  a  fiuther  verification  of  the  accepted  theory  as  to 
the  solidity  of  oiu*  planet. 
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We  now  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  part 
which  is  above  the  surface,  —  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  varioxis  gases,  principally  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
with  small  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and 
various  rare  gases  in  most  minute  quantities.  The  entire 
atmosphere  is  part  of  the  earth,  and  moves  with  it  in  its 
diumal  rotation  and  annual  orbital  revolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  distribution  of  sunlight  in  all  directiooB  by  reflection 
from  the  tiny  particles  in  the  atmosphere.  This  explains 
our  being  able  to  see  objects  on  the  earth  by  the  help  of 
sunlight.  We  cannot  see  such  objects  unless  sunlight  falls 
on  them  in  the  right  direction  to  be  reflected  back  from  the 
object  to  the  observer's  eye.  And  as  the  atmospheric  par- 
ticles reflect  sunlight  in  aU  directions,  it  follows  that  some 
light  is  sure  to  fall  on  all  surroimding  objects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  reflected  to  our  eye  and  make  the  objects  visible. 

This  same  cause  produces  the  apparent  bright  back- 
ground of  the  sky  in  daytime.  Were  it  not  for  the  atmos- 
phere, the  sky  would  be  dark  in  the  daytime,  as  it  is  at 
night ;  and  we  should  see  the  stars  at  all  hours.  And  the 
blue  color  of  the  sky,  as  well  as  the  other  colors  seen  at 
sunset,  etc.,  are  doubtless  a  result  of  prismatic  effects  pro- 
duced by  atmospheric  particles. 

Twilight  is  another  important  phenomenon  due  to  the 
atmosphere.  After  the  sun  has  set  below  the  horizon,  it 
continues  to  illuminate  particles  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 
These  particles  once  more  reflect  the  light,  so  that  a  certain 
diminishing  quantity  of  atmospheric  illumination  continues 
until  the  sun  has  sunk  about  18°  below  the  horizon. 

Another  function  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  blanket  to  retain  solar  heat  upon  the  earth.    The  sun 
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sends  us  rays  that  are  practically  all  light-rays.  Rays  of 
this  kind  pass  quite  easily  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
beat  the  earth's  surface.  Then,  at  night,  when  the  earth 
begins  to  radiate  heat  into  space,  it  sends  out  a  kind  of  heat- 
rays  that  pass  through  the  atmosphere  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  only.  Consequently,  the  earth  remains  much 
warmer  than  it  would  otherwise  do ;  and  this  action  of  the 
atmosphere  has  much  to  do  with  making  the  earth  habitable. 
The  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  transformation  of  the  char- 
acter of  solar  rays  by  being  first  absorbed  and  then  radiated 
by  the  terrestrial  surface.  The  water  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  particularly  effec- 
tive in  this  matter. 

Another,  less  important, 
atmospheric  effect  is  known 
as  Refraction.  Light-rays 
coming  from  any  celestial 
body  must  pass  through 
the  air  before  they  reach 
the  observer.  As  shown  in  Fig.  34,  these  rays  are  bent, 
or  refracted,  as  they  pass  from  the  outer,  and  less  dense, 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  lower  and  denser  strata. 
The  light  of  a  star  in  the  zenith  at  Z  would  come  straight 
down,  without  change.  For  it  is  a  principle  of  refraction 
that  in  pas^g  from  any  stratum  to  a  denser  one,  light  is 
not  bent  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  strata.  But  if  it 
makes  an  angle  with  the  surfaces  of  the  strata,  it  is  bent 
toward  the  perpendicular. 

Thus  light  coming  from  a  star  at  S  would  travel  throi^h 
the  air  in  a  curve,  and  would  finally  reach  the  observer  at  O 
as  if  it  had  come  in  a  straight  line  from  S'.  The  figure  is, 
of  course,  greatly  exaggerated ;   but  the  effect  of  refraction 
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ia  to  make  all  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  us  nearer  the 
zenith  than  they  really  are.  The  effect  is  greatest  when 
we  observe  near  the  horizon.  Thus  the  sun,  when  setting, 
will  still  be  entirely  visible  after  it  has  passed  below  the 
real  horizon.  At  such  a  time,  too,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sun,  being  nearest  the  horizon,  is  refracted  more  than  the 
upper  edge.  And  so  the  setting  sun  usually  appears  of  an 
oval  shape  instead  of  round,  as  it  ^o\ild  be. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE   EARTH   IN  RELATION   TO   THE   BUN 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  earth  as  a  sepa- 
rate astronomic  body,  to  be  measured  and  weighed  without 
special  reference  to  any  other  object  in  the  universe.  We 
have  also  (Chapter  II)  considered  the  earth  to  some  extent 
in  its  relation  to  the  celestial  sphere,  and  found  how  various 
important  points  and  circles  on  that  sphere  correspond  to 
the  terrestrial  poles,  equator,  etc.  Finally,  we  have  made 
use  of  the  plane  of  our  earth's  annual  orbit  around  the  sun, 
extending  it  outward  to  the  celestial  sphere,  to  gain  a.  defini- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  circle  (p.  27),  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
first  approximation,  we  have  taken  the  earth's  orbit  aroimd 
the  sun  to  be  a  circle,  .with  the  sun  at  its  center  (p.  25). 

But  the  real  terrestrial  orbit  around  the  sun  is  a  slightly 
Battened  oval  or  ellipse,  with  the  sun  at  a  point  situated 
near  the  center  of  the  oval,  and  called  the  Focus  of  the 
ellipse.  These  facts  were  first  discovered  by  Kepler,  who 
used  a  method  to  be  described  in  a  later  chapter ;  if  it  were 
□eceasary  to  establish  their  correctness  to-day,  by  means 
of  observations,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so  in  a  very 
simple  way. 

Hie  necessary  observations  woiild  consMt  in  ascertaining, 
on  many  difTerent  dates,  the  exact  position  of  the  point  at 
which  the  sun  appears  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere. 
In  other  words,  we  should  measure  frequently,  with  suitable 
instruments  to  be  described  later,  the  sun's  declination  and 
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right-ascensioQ  (p.  34) ;  these,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
define  the  sun's  apparent  position  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
precisely  as  latitude  and  longitude  define  the  position  of 
any  city  on  the  earth's  smiace. 

Now  if  we  locate  on  a  celestial  globe  (p.  37)  these  succes- 
sive points  occupied  apparently  by  the  sun  on  various 
dates,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  lie  on  a  single  great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  27), 
is  called  the  ecliptic 
circle.  And  the  fact 
that  the  sun's  ob- 
served positions  on 
the  celestial  sphere 
thus  all  lie  on 
single  great  circle,  j 
constitutes  an  ob-  | 
servational  proof  I 
that  the  earth's 
orbit  around  the  sun 
is  really  contained 
in  a  single  plane, 
or  flat  surface. 

Let  us  next,  in 
Fig.  35,  resume  Fig. 
3  (p.  28),  drawing  it,  however,  in  a  slightly  modified  way, 
v/ith  the  earth's  orbit  greatly  enlarged.  But  in  spite  of  this 
enlargement,  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  earth,  sun, 
and  entire  terrestrial  orbit  together  represent  a  mere  dot 
in  comparison  with  the  infinitely  distant  ecliptic  circle  on 
the  celestial  sphere. 

Now,  in  this  Fig.  35,  let  the  lai^  circle  represent  the 
ecliptic  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  and  let  S'  represent 
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variouB  points  at  which  the  sun  appears  projected,  when 
observed  on  different  dates.  The  true  position  of  the  sun 
in  space  is  always  at  jS.  Now  draw  straight  lines  from  these 
observed  points  S'  through  S,  and  continue  them  to  certain 
other  points  E. 

We  know  that  the  sun  is  projected  on  the  ecliptic  circle 
at  the  points  S'  becsuBe  the  earth,  in  its  orbital  motion, 
occupies  successively  the  points  E.  If  we  take  S  as  the 
true  position  constantly  occupied  by  the  sun,  it  follows  that 
when  the  apparent  positions  of  the  sim  on  the  ecliptic  circle 
axe  at  the  points  S',  the  earth's  positions  E  will  all  be  some- 
where on  the  extended  lines  S'S.  But  as  yet  we  do  not 
know  where  the  points  E  are 
situated  on  those  extended 
lines  S'S.  We  know  they  are 
somewhere  on  those  lines,  but 
to  know  the  true  shape  of  the 
.^    ,„    „    .  .     ,    „     .,        earth's  orbit  we  must  ascertain 

ria.  3d.    SuD  •  AogulM  Oiainetar. 

the  relative  distances  of  the 
various  points  E  from  iS  by  a  difTereut  kind  of  observation. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  measuring,  with  a  suitable 
instrument,  the  Angular  Diameter  of  the  sun  on  the  various 
dates  when  the  positions  S'  were  observed.  To  understand 
what  is  meant  by  angular  diameter,  let  us  imagine  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  earth  to  two  opposite  points 
on  the  sun's  visible  disk.  Then  the  ai^e  between  those  two 
lines  is  the  sun's  angular  diameter. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  definition  that  the  sun's 
angular  diameter  wilt  be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  sun 
is  nearer  to  us.  Figure  36  makes  this  quite  clear.  When 
the  earth  is  near  the  sun,  as  shown  at  E^,  the  angular  diameter 
is  greater  than  when  the  earth  is  farther  from  the  sun,  as  at 
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^i-  ConsequeDtly,  if  we  have  measured  the  sun's  angular 
diameter  corresponding  to  each  terrestri^  position  E  in 
Fig.  35,  we  can  mark  off  the  rehitive  lengths  of  the  dis- 
tances SB.  Whenever  the  angular  diameter  was  found  to 
be  large,  we  fOiouId  make  SE  proportioDately  short,  and 
vice  versa.  The  first  of  the  lines  SE  would  be  made  of  any 
convenient  arbitrary  length,  according  to  the  size  chosen 
for  the  whole  diagram. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  points  E  will  represent 
various  p<»itions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  A  smooth  curve 
can  be  drawn  through  them,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be,  not 
a  circle,  but  a  sli^tty  flattened  oval  or  ellipse.  The  point 
<Si,  occupied  by  the  sun,  will  not  appear  at  the  center  of  the 
ellipse,  but  at  the  point  already  mentioned  as  being  situated 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center,  and  called  the  focus. 

But  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  all  this  experi- 
mentation 80  far  ^ves  us  only  the  true  shape  of  the  earth's 
annual  orbit  around  the  sun.  It  teUs  us  nothing  whatever 
about  the  actual  size  of  the  orbit  in  miles.  This  could  not 
be  otherwise,  in  the  nature  of  things.  For  up  to  the  present 
we  have  measured  angles  only;  angular  right-ascendons 
and  declinations,  and  angular  diameters.  And  it  is  a 
mathematical  principle  that  aisles  alone  can  never  make 
linear  distances  known.' 

One  more  interesting  fact  might  be  verified  experimentally 
by  the  methods  we  have  just  described.  Refemng  again 
to  Fig.  35,  if  the  dates  corresponding  to  the  terrestrial 
positions  E  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  line  joining  the  earth  and  the  sun  moves  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  This  line  is  called  the  Radius  Vector. 
It  is  clear  that  it  not  only  revolves  around  the  sun  as  a  sort 
'  Note  14,  Appendix. 
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of  pivotal  point,  but  it  also  lei^hens  and  shortens,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  variations  in  the  curvature  of  the  terrestrial  orbit. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  radius  vector,  in  the  course  of 
these  motions  and  changes  of  length,  always  sweeps  over 
equal  areaa  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  If  we  take  three 
pffidtiona  of  the  earth  E,  such  that  the  time-interval  between 
the  first  and  second  is  equal  to  that  between  the  second  and 
third,  then  the  space  or  area  included  inside  the  orbit 
between  t^e  first  radius  vector  and  the  second  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  space  between  the  second  and  third. 
Each  of  these  areas  is  a  kind  of  triangle,  of  which  two  sides 
are  radii  vectores,  and  the  third  side  is  a  bit  of  the  curved 
orbit.  These  facts  were  discovered  by  Kepler  in  1609, 
using,  as  we  have  said,  a  method  of  investigation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  here  described. 

Having  now  attained  a  notion  as  to  the  ^lape  of  the 
terrestrial  orbit,  it  Is  possible  to  explain  one  of  the  astronomic 
phenomena  most  important  to  man, — the  Seasons.  What 
is  the  cause  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  ? 

For  the  moment  we  shall  consider  the  northern  hemisphere 
only.  At  a  first  glance,  one  might  suppose  that  the  curved 
shape  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  cause  the  seasons.  For 
the  sun  not  being  accurately  at  the  center,  it  must  happen 
that  we  are  nearer  the  sun  when  at  some  particular  point 
of  the  orbit  than  we  are  at  any  other  time.  When  at  this 
point  nearest  the  sun,  called  Perihelion,  the  earth,  as  a 
whole,  does  actually  receive  a  maximum  of  heat.  But  this 
is  masked  so  completely  by  another  phenomenon  that  it  is 
lai^ely  without  effect  in  determining  the  seasons.  In  fact, 
the  date  of  periheUon  occurs  about  January  1  each  year, 
so  that  we  are  actually  nearest  the  sun  in  winter. 

The  temperature  at  any  given  place  on  the  earth  depends, 
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not  on  our  slightly  varying  proxiinity  to  the  sun,  but  on  the 
relative  duration  of  day  and  night.  When  we  have  loi^ 
"days"  and  short  "nights" ;  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  us 
during  more  than  half  of  each  24rhovi  day, — t^en  is  the  time 
to  expect  hot  summer  weather. 

We  have  already  learned  in  Chapter  II  that  half  the 
ecliptic  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere  Ues  between  the  celestial 
equator  and  the  north  celestial  pole ;  that  the  sun  is  seen 
in  that  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic  circle  during  about  half 
the  year;  and  that  during  such  half-year  it  is  above  the 
horizon  daily  for  more  than  twelve  hours.  To  be  more 
precise,  we  found  that  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes,  about 
March  21  and  September  22,  when  the  sun  appears  to 
cross  the  celestial  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
and  each  is  twelve  hours  long.  But  at  the  solstices  (cf. 
p.  93),  about  Jxme  21  and  December  21,  when  the  sun 
attains  its  greatest  angular  distance  (or  declination)  north 
and  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  —  at,  these  solstices 
we  have  the  longest  and  shortest  days  in  the  year,  mid- 
summer day  and  midwinter  day. 

But  there  is  still  another  factor  influencing  this  question 
of  the  seasons  materially.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  earth's 
surface  is  heated  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  it ;  but  it  is  also  heated  in 
proportioq  to  the  directness  with  which  it  receives  those  rays. 
In  summer,  the  mm  is  not  only  above  the  horizon  each  day 
longer  than  in  winter,  but  it  is  also  higher  up  in  the  sky  when 
it  is  above  the  horizon.  Its  rays  therefore  fall  upon  the 
earth  more  nearly  vertically ;  the  sun  not  only  acts  dxiring 
a  lai^er  niunber  of  hours,  but  it  also  acts  more  efficiently 
while  the  effect  is  being  produced. 

The  next  important  question  in  connection  with   the 
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seasons  is  to  inquire  as  to  the  date  when  we  may  expect 
the  hottest  day  of  summer.  We  might  at  first  thinlc  it 
should  occur  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  about  June 
21 ;  and  we  do,  in  fact,  on  that  date  receive  our  maTfimum 
heat  per  hour  and  per  day.  But  for  a  long  time  after  that 
date  the  days  continue  longer  than  the  nights;  in  each 
24'hour  period  the  earth  is  heated  more  in  the  daytime  than 
it  is  cooled  at  night ;  it  receives  more  heat  than  it  radiates 
away  into  space,  and  is  constantly  becoming  hotter. 

But  as  this  process  of  increased  heating  continues,  the 
earth,  being  hotter,  acquires  an  increased  capacity  to  give 
up  or  radiate  heat  in  the  n^t,  because  a  hot  body  radiates 
faster  than  a  cool  body.  At  the  same  time,  the  daylight 
receipt  of  heat  by  the  earth  diminishes  constantly  as  we 
leave  the  solstice  date  in  June.  So  the  daily  accretion  of 
heat  is  diminishing,  because  of  the  shortening  of  dayhght ; 
the  outgo  is  increasing,  because  of  increased  power  of  radia- 
tion ;  and  so  there  must  come  a  time  when  a  balance  occurs, 
after  which  the  earth  begins  to  become  cooler  again.  In 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  this 
happens  about  August  I,  instead  of  September  22,  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  be 
the  date  of  balance  if  it  were  not  for  the  hot  earth's  increamng 
capacity  to  radiate  heat.  After  August  1  the  night  radia- 
tion begins  to  exceed  the  daily  gain  of  heat,  and.  the  earth 
commences  to  cool,  in  anticipation  of  winter. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  all  these  effects  are  reversed. 
There  the  south  celestial  pole  is  elevated  above  the  horizon 
instead  of  the  north  celestial  pole;  the  southern  half  of 
the  ecliptic  circle  corresponds  to  the  long  days  and  short 
n^ts,  instead  of  the  northern  half ;  and  midsummer  comes 
in  December  instead  of  June. 
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And  there  ie  also  another  differeDce  between  the  two 
hemispheres  which  is  most  interesting.  We  have  ah«ady 
mentioned  that  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  about  January  1, 
and  that  this  causes  a  slight  increase  of  heat,  which  we  have 
so  far  neglected  to  take  into  consideration.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  this  little  increase  of  heat  occurs  in  summer,  and 
so  tends  to  make  the  southern  summer  somewhat  hotter 
than  the  northern  summer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  radius  vector  sweeps 
over  equal  areas  in  equal  time-intervals  indicates  that 
the  earth  must  move  faster  in  ite  orbit  when  near  the  sun 
than  when  farthest  from  the  sun.  Another  reference  to 
Fig.  35  (p.  117)  will  make  this  clear :  when  the  earth  is  near 
the  sun,  the  triu^les  have  short  sides,  and  therefore  the 
earth  must  move  through  a  large  angle  in  a  given  time-inter- 
val so  that  the  short  sides  of  the  triangle  may  be  compen- 
sated by  an  increase  in  the  curved  base,  and  the  area  thus 
maintained  unchanged.  It  is  a  principle  of  mechanics  ttiat 
the  orbital  speed  of  any  planet  must  be  greatest  when  it  is 
nearest  the  sun. 

The  effect  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  earth  is  to  make  it 
traverse  the  perihelion  half  of  itB  orbit  seven  days  quicker 
than  the  other  half.  In  other  words,  when  the  sun  appears 
in  the  autumnal  equinox  point  in  September,  we  have  to 
wait  only  about  179  days  for  it  to  reach  the  vernal  equinox 
point  in  March.  But  the  other  half  of  the  ecUptic  circle, 
traversed  apparently  by  the  sun  from  March  to  September, 
requires  about  186  days.  These  numbers  may  be  verified 
by  counting  the  days  between  these  pairs  of  dates,  taken 
from  an  almanac. 

It  follows  that  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere  Is  about 
seven  days  shorter  than  siunmer  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
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and  this  just  about  balances  the  increased  heat  of  the 
southern  summer,  which  we  have  just  seen  is  due  to  its 
occurring  in  the  part  of  the  year  when  the  earth  is  nearest 
the  sun.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand, 
summer  occurs  when  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun ;  but 
it  occurs  in  the  long  half-year  of  186  days.  So  there  is 
an  equalization  of  the  summers  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
Both  are  about  equally  hot.  The  southern  has  slightly 
warmer  days  because  of  the  sun's  proximity,  but  it  has 
seven  less  summer  days ;  the  northern  has  sl^btly  cooler 
summer  days,  but  seven  more  of  them. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  winters,  as  shown  in  the 
following  schedule : 

NOBTHERN  HbUIBPHBRB  SouTHEBN  HliagPHKBS 

Summer    186  daya  (far  from  sun)        179  days  (near  Bun) 
Winter      179  days  (near  sun)  186  days  (far  from  sun) 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  southern  winter  is  seven 
daj^  Icmger  than  the  northern,  and  also  that  the  southern 
winter  days  are  of  the  cooler  kind  on  account  of  increased 
distance  from  the  sun.  So  there  is  no  equalization  of  winter 
between  the  two  hemispheres,  as  there  is  in  smumer.  The 
southern  hemisphere  has  a  somewhat  colder  wipter  than  the 
northern  h^nisphere;  and  the  summers  are  approximately 
the  same  in  both  hemispheres. 

This  interesting  fact  may  be  stated  in  a  slightly  different 
way :  the  difference  between  the  average  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  must  be  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  And  this  presents  a  much  more 
important  aspect  of  the  whole  question.  If  one  hemisphere, 
takii^  the  year  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  colder  than  the  other, 
can  there  not  have  been  a  remote  age  in  the  earth's  past 
history  when  this  difference  was  far  greater  than  it  now  is  ?  — 
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great  enough,  perhaps,  to  account  for  the  vaat  glaciers  of  the 
geolo^c  ice-age. 

Of  course  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  difFerence 
could  ever  have  been  materially  greater  than  at  present: 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  terrestrial  orbit 
was  flattened  in  a  greater  degree  than  now,  and  when  the 
sun  was  consequently  much  farther  from  the  center  of  the 
orbit.  But  was  there  ever  such  a  time,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  cause  ? 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  motions  of  our  earth  will 
not  only  be  influenced  by  the  gravitational  attraction  cost- 
ing between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  but  also  by  that  produced 
through  the  pull  of  the  other  planets.  This  latter  efi'ect 
is  small  compared  with  the  solar  effect ;  but  it  is  powerful 
enough  to  bring  about  certain  very  slow  and  somewhat 
irregular  changes  in  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  son. 

But  all  these  changes  have  one  peculiarity :  all  are  of  the 
kind  mathematicians  call  Periodic.  That  is  to  say,  none 
can  continue  to  act  indefinitely  in  a  single  direction.  Every 
part  of  the  orbit  that  changes  will  change  first  one  way  and 
then  the  opposite  way,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  sufiEicient 
ages  of  time,  everything  about  the  orbit  must  rettnm  again 
to  its  original  form  and  condition. 

There  is  thus  a  peculiarly  impressive  perfection  about 
the  operation  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  in  the  solar 
system.  No  matter  what  chaises  are  destined  to  occur, 
these  changes  will  never  disrupt  the  system  mechanically. 
So  far  as  gravitational  forces  alone  are  concerned,  the  solar 
system  may  endure  forever. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  ^ve  here  the  principal  orbital 
changes  of  the  above  kind  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  labors  of  various  mathematicians  following  Newton. 
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1.  The  orbital  flattening  undergoes  slight  chaogee  with  a 
period  of  64,000  years. 

2.  The  angle  between  the  celestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
circle  (cf .  Fig.  6,  p.  35)  varies  slightly,  mih  a  period  of  about 
34,000  years. 

3.  The  longest  axis,  or  diameter,  of  the  oval  terrestrial 
orbit  is  slowly  twisting  around  the  sky  with  a  period  of 
108,000  years. 

While  we  are  considering  these  peculiar  variations  of 
long  period  produced  by  the  compUcated  action  and  inter- 
action of  gravitational  forces,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  describe 
briefly  the  famous  phenomenon  known  as  the  Precession 
of  the  Equinoxes.  To  make  this  matter  clear,  it  will  per- 
haps be  best  to  call  attention  to  the  methods  probably  used 
in  ancient  times  to  ascertain  by  observation  the  length 
of  the  year.  In  the  first  place,  astronomers  tried  observa- 
tions  by  means  of  diadows.  For  instance,  setting  up  a 
'vertical  pole,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  date  when  the  shadow  at 
noon  is  shorter  than  it  is  on  any  other  date.  This  must,  of 
course,  occur  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  (p.  93), 
when  the  sun  appears  highest  in  the  sky.  And  the  sun  will 
then  appear  at  that  point  of  the  ecUptic  circle  which  is 
farthest  north  of  the  celestial  equator. 

By  coimting  the  number  of  days  until  the  same  event 
occurs  again,  it  is  possdble  to  obtain  an  approximate  value 
for  the  length  of  the  year.  For  the  year  is  simply  the 
period  of  time  required  by  the  sun  to  complete  an  entire 
circuit  in  its  apparent  motion  around  the  ecliptic  circle, 
due  to  the  real  circuit  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit  around 
the  sun.  By  counting  in  a  abnilar  way  the  number  of  days 
between  two  widely  separated  occurrences  of  the  same  obser- 
vation, it  is  easy  to  find  the  length  of  a  considerable  number 
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of  years  joined  tf^ether.  In  this  way.Hipparchus  compared 
the  date  of  the  summer  solstice  fixed  by  Aiistarchus  of 
Samos  in  280  B.C.  with  his  own  observation  in  135  b.c,  and 
thus  found  the  number  of  days  in  145  years.  Dividing  this- 
by  145,  he  computed  a  very  accurate  value  of  the  average 
length  of  the  year.    It  was  very  nearly  365}  days. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  year 
was  used  by  ihs  Egyptians  long  before  the  time  of  Hippar- 
ehus.  They  observed  the  phenomena  called  the  Heliacal 
Risings  of  certain  bright  stars  near  the  ecliptic  circle.  A 
star  is  said  to  have  its  heliacal  rising  where  it  rises  above 
the  horizon  as  near  as  may  be  at  the  time  of  sunrise.  .  This 
can  occur  only  on  the  date  when  the  sim,  in  the  course 
of  its  apparent  motion  around  the  ecUptic  circle,  happens 
to  appear  near  the  star  in  question.  Star  and  sun  will  then 
rise  together.  By  counting  as  before  the  number  of  days 
until  the  same  event  occurs  again,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
how  many  days  the  sun  requires  to  complete  an  apparent 
circuit  of  the  ecliptic  circle  from  a  given  star  back  to  the 
same  star  again. 

But  the  length  of  the  year  obtained  in  these  two  ways  is 
not  quite  the  same.  The  shadow  year  is  a  little  shorter 
than  that  deduced  from  the  method  of  heliacal  risings. 

The  sun,  in  its  apparent  motion,  travels  from  a  given  point 
of  the  echptic  back  to  that  point  again  somewhat  quicker 
than  it  proceeds  from  a  given  star  back  to  the  same  star 
again. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  the  sun  should  thus  move 
along  the  echptic  faster  than  it  moves  among  the  stars. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  could  possibly  occur. 
The  entire  ecliptic  circle,  or  at  least  the  equinox  and  solstice 
points,  must  have  some  kind  of  motion  among  the  stars. 
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In  other  words,  while  the  sun  is  apparently  traveling 
along  the  ecliptic  circle,  that  circle  must  itself  be  movii^ 
slightly  in  the  oppofflte  direction,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  sun's 
apparent  motion.  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  if  the  sun  starts 
from  the  vernal  equinox  in  its  anmiftl  apparent  motion,  and 
moves  exactly  one  degree  along  the  ecliptic  drcle,  it  will 
then  be  a  very  little  more  than  one  degree  distant  from  the 
vernal  equinox.  While  the  sun  was  moving  its  one  d^ree, 
the  equinox  also  moved  a  tiny  distance  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  so  that  the  distance  from  the  vernal  equinox  to 
the  sun  is  finally  the  sum  of  the  two  motions. 

Astronomers  call  the  kind  of  year  whose  length  may  thus 
be  determined  by  shadows  the  Tropical  Year.  It  is  the 
interval  between  two  successive  apparent  returns  of  the  sun 
to  that  point  of  the  echptic  circle  which  is  farthest  north  of 
the  celestial  equator.  When  the  sun  reaches  that  point  in 
its  apparent  course,  it  turns,  and  begins  to  move  southward 
again.  The  point  is  a  turning-point ;  and  the  word  "tropic" 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "to  turn." 

Hipp^chuB  was  able  to  measure  also  with  condderable 
precision  the  laigth  of  the  other  year, — the  period  of  time 
required  by  the  sim  to  move  in  its  apparent  course  along  the 
ecliptic  from  a  ^ven  star  back  to  that  star  again.  This 
kind  of  year,  from  ite  relation  to  the  stars,  is  c^ed  the 
Sidereal  Year. 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  year  is  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  tropical  year  being  the  shorter.  ECp- 
parchus  explained  the  difference  correctly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  annual  motion  of  the  vernal  and  autunmal  equinox 
points.  Now  these  points  are  merely  the  intersections  of 
the  echptic  circle  and  the  celestial  equator  on  the  celestial 
sphere.    If  they  are  in  motion,  such  motion  may  be  caused 
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by  a  ch&nge  in  position'  of  the  ecliptic  circle,  or  the  celestial 
equator,  or  both.  Hipparchus  was  able  to  show  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  celestial  equator, 
the  ecliptic  remaining  practicaUy  unchanged.  The  celestial 
equator  is  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  equinoxes 
(its  points  of  intersection  with  the  ecliptic  circle)  to  move 
along  the  ecliptic  circle  very  slowly. 

Hipparchus  bad  no  difficulty  in  satisfyii^  himself  that 
the  ecliptic  circle  did  not  itself  change,  and  that  only  the 
equator  and  the  equinox  points  were  in  motion.  For 
his  star  observations  showed  that  all  the  fixed  stars  main- 
tained constantly  unchanged  angular  distances  from  the 
ecliptic  circle  on  the  sl^ ;  which  could  not  have  been  the 
case  if  that  circle  was  itself  in  motion.  But  the  Stars  did 
change  their  ahgular  distances  (declinations)  from  the 
celestial  equator. 

In  fact,  Hipparchus  discovered  these  phenomena  first 
from  his  star  observations,  which  he  compared  with  those 
of  TiTTtijftl]firiH  and  Aristyllus,  made  about  150  years  before 
his  day.  From  this  comparison  he  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  thence  computed  the  differ- 
ence in  length  between  the  tropical  and  aidereid  years.  The 
length  of  the  tropical  year  he  found,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
means  of  diadow  observations.  The  length  of  the  sidereal 
-year  he  then  calculated  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  tropi- 
cal year  the  difference  between  the  two  as  he  had  com- 
puted it.  This  was,  and  is,  the  best  method  of  procediire, 
'  as  the  lei^h  of  the  sidereal  year  cannot  be  observed  directly 
with  high  precision.  It  was  Hipparchus  who  named  the 
motion  of  the  equinoxes  Preces^on. 

It  Is  possible  to  explain  the  cause  of  precession  by  the  aid 
of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation.    We  have  already  found 
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that  the  earth  is  not  truly  epherical,  but  that  it  is  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  poles.  This  amounts  in  effect  to  a  spherical 
earth,  Irith  a  ^rdle  of  protuberaot  material  surroimdrog 
the  equator.  In  other  words,  the  earth  has  its  bi^eet 
girth  around  the  terrestrial  equator.  Figure  37  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  shows  the 
spherical  earth,  with  ite  north  pole  (N.  P.),  its  equatori^  pro- 
tubwance,  and  the 
planes  of  the  equat<v 
■  and  ediptic. 

Now  the  sun  and 
moon  both  exert  a 
gravitational  attrao- 
^^^  J^  tion  upon  the  earth, 

^y  and   also   upon   its 

^  equatorial  protuber- 

ance. And,  as  we 
have  already  seen, 
the  sun  is  always  in 
the  plane  of  tiie 
ecliptic ;  we  may  add  as  a  fact  that  the  moon  also  happens 
to  pursue  an  orbit  that  never  goes  very  far  from  the  same 
plane.  But  the  limar  and  solar  attractions  affect  most 
strongly  that  part  of  the  protuberant  ring  iritich  Is  nearest 
to  them.  This  tends  to  tip  over  the  protuberant  ring  into 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  If  no  other  forces  were  at  work, 
the  earth  (Fig.  37)  would  simply  revolve  around  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  and  passing  through  the  earth's 
center  C,  until  the  equatorial  plane  had  been  brought  into 
coincidence  with  the  ecliptic  plane. 

The  force  which  prevents  this  rotation  is  due  to  the 
diurnal  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.    The  earth  is 
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trying  to  tum  aroiind  two  axes  at  once,  —  its  rotation  axis 
through  the  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  other  axis  we  have 
just  mentioned.  The  result  is  to  produce  what  is  called 
in  the  science  of  mechanics  a  composition  of  rotations. 
This  leaves  the  earth  turning  around  its  regular  rotation  axis 
once  daily,  but  makes  that  axis  itself  move  in  space  in  such 
a  way  that  the  celestial  pole  on  its  extended  end  revolves 
slowly  on  the  sky  in  a  circle  around  a  fixed  center  called  the 
Pole  of  the  Ecliptic.  This  is  a  point  on  the  celestial  sphere 
90°  distant  from  every  point  of  the  ecliptic  circle.  The 
celestial  pole  being  merely  the  prolongation  of  the  earth's 
rotation  axis  to  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  rotation  axis 
bong  set  in  motion  by  the  composition  of  rotations,  the 
celestial  pole  must  evidently  move  on  the  sky.  The  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  renuuns  unmoved,  because,  as  Hipparchus 
found,  the  ecliptic  does  not  itself  change.  But  the  celestial  , 
pole,  and  consequently  the  celestial  equator,  are  both  subject 
to  this  precesdonal  motion. 

The  angular  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  celestial  pole 
revolves  on  the  sky  around  the  ecliptic  pole  is  equal  to  the 
ai^e  between  the  cdestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic  circle, 
vdiich  ia  about  23}°.  A  complete  revolution  of  the  one 
pole  around  the  other  requires  about  25,800  years ;  for  the 
amiual  precession  of  the  equinoxes  upon  the  ecliptic  circle 
is  50.2"  and  a  complete  revolution  of  the  pole  must,  of 
course,  correspond  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  equinoxes. 
And  we  have : 

~5l  =  25,800,  approximately. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  precesraonal  motion 
proceeds  with  perfect  uniformity,  for  there  are  various  causes 
of  inequality.    When  the  sun  appears  at  the  eqmnoctial 
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points  in  March  and  September,  it  is  for  the  moment  also 
in  the  celestial  equator,  because  the  two  circles,  ecUptic 
and  equator,  cross  at  the  equinocti^  points.  At  such  timea 
the  sun  does  not  tend  to  tip  the  earth's  equator.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  when  the  sun  is  far  from  the  equato- 
rial plane,  it  has  its  maximum  tipping  effect.  The  moon's 
effect  is  even  more  complicated,  on  account  of  certun 
periodic  changes  in  the  position  of  the  moon's  orbit.  Thus 
the  actual  precessional  circle  marked  out  on  the  sky  by  the 
celestial  pole  ireally  resembles  a  sort  of  wavy  line,  havii^ 
about  1400  principal  waves  in  an  entire  circuit  of  25,800 
years.  These  waves  are  called  the  Nutation,  or  nodding, 
of  the  terrestrial  axis. 

An  interesting  consequence  of  precession  is  its  effect  on 
the  seasons  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  We 
have  seen  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  now  on  the  whole 
colder  ihan  the  northern.  But  after  half  a  precessional 
cycle  has  elapsed,  the  northern  will  be  the  colder  hemisphere. 
Thus  the  astronomical  explanation  of  the  geologic  ice-age 
is  made  possible.  For  the  ice-cap  was  in  the  northern 
hemisphere :  it  must  have  been  formed  at  a  time  irtien 
precesdon  made  the  northern  hemisphere  the  colder  one, 
and  when,  coincidently,  the  summer  and  winter  halves  of 
the  year  were  unequal  by  much  more  than  the  present 
difference  of  seven  days,  on  account  of  the  periodic  change 
of  the  earth's  orbital  flattening  (p.  126). 

Another  important  result  of  precession  is  the  fact  that 
the  celestial  pole  is  not  always  near  our  present  pole  star. 
This  star  is  now  about  1^°  distant  from  the  true  celestial 
pole ;  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  it  was  12°  distant ;  12,000 
years  hence  Vega  will  be  our  nearest  pole  star;  and  4000 
years  ago  a  Draconis  was  the  pole  star.     This  is  well  shown 
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in  the  accompanying  Plate  5,  reproduced  from  Hevelius' 
Prodromus  AstronomicB,  Gedani  (Dantz^),  1690.  It  contains 
the  constellation  Draco,  as  drawn  by  Hevelius,  inclosed  in 
the  precesaional  circle,  having  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  at 
its  center.  The  pole  star  appears  at  the  eud  of  the  long 
tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear.  The  circle  is  divided 
into  degrees,  and  it  indicates  that  Hevelius  observed  the  pole 
star  at  an  angular  distance  of  4°  from  the  celestial  pole, 
which  is  sitiiated  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle.  This  is 
in  very  close  ^reement  with  the  theory  of  the  precessional 
motion  of  the  pole,  as  explained  above. 

Of  peculiar  interest,  also,  in  this  connection,  are  the 
theories  held  by  Egyptologists  as  to  the  date  of  construction 
of  the  great  pyramid.  In  that  pyramid  there  is  a  Iod^ 
passage  pointing  due  north,  and  elevated  above  the  horizon- 
tal at  exactly  the  right  ang^e  to  view  a  Draconis  when  it  was 
the  pole  star.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  this  passage 
was  purposely  so  built ;  and  there  is  therefore  little  doubt 
left  as  to  the  approximate  age  of  the  pyramid. 

There  are  still  several  other  details  in  connection  with 
the  relation  of  earth  and  sun  that  we  must  consider  here. 
For  instance,  we  recall  (p.  71)  that  astronomers  use  a 
mean  solar  day  and  a  mean  sun  corresponding  as  acciu^tely 
as  possible  to  the  actual  p^ormances  of  the  real  visible 
Bun.  It  is  now  possible  to  make  this  relation  between  the 
mean  sun  and  the  real  sun  a  little  clearer. 
.  Since  the  length  of  the  mean  sol^  day  represents  the 
average  of  all  the  actual  solar  days,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mean  sun  must  be  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  actual  sun, 
^d  sometimes  behind  it.  The  difference  between  the  two 
suns  cannot  continue  to  increase  indefinitely ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  extreme  value  of  the  difFerence  is  sixteen  minutes. 
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Id  other  words,  mean  solar  time  may  be  as  much  as  sixteen 
minutes  fast  or  dow  of  apparent  solar  time.  The  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  solar  time  is  called  the  Equation  of 
Time.  The  equation  of  time  at  any  moment  is  defined,  then, 
as  the  quantity  of  time  we  must  add  to  the  apparent  solar  time 
at  that  moment,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  mean  solar  time. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  producii^  the  equation  of 
time.  The  first  has  already  been  mentioned  repeatedly. 
The  earth  does  not  move  in  its  orbit  with  uniform  velocity, 
but  travels  most  rapidly  near  perihdion  (pp.  70,  123). 
Consequently  the  sun,  projected  on  the  sky  at  its  various 
apparent  positions  in  the  ecliptic  circle,  also  appears  to 
move  other  than  uniformly  in  that  circle.  This,  of  course, 
puts  the  real  sun  in  advance  of  the  mean  sun  at  times,  and 
behind  it  at  other  timee. 

But  even  if  the  real  sun  were  projected  upon  the  ediptic 
circle  with  uniform  motion,  still  there  would  not  result  an 
equality  of  the  actual  solar  days.  A  reference  to  a  celestial 
globe,  or  to  F^.  6,  p.  35,  shows  that  there  is  a  variable  angle 
on  the  celestial  sphere  between  the  ecliptic  circle  and  the 
celestial  equator.  At  the  equinox  points,  where  the  two 
circles  cross,  there  is  an  angle  of  23^°  between  them;  but 
at  the  solstices,  where  the  distance  between  the  two  cirdes 
is  greatest,  they  are  practically  parallel  for  a  short  distance. 

Th^«fore  even  uniform  motion  in  the  ecliptic  would  not 
give  uniform  motion  when  projected  on  the  equator.  But  it 
would  require  imiform  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  on  the 
celestial  equator  to  produce  equality  of  the  actual  solar  days. 
For  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  69)  that  the  sun  would  have  to 
move  exactly  the  same  distance  on  the  equator  each  day  to 
make  all  the  apparent  solar  days  exceed  the  unvarying  side- 
real day  by  exactly  the  same  amount.    To  repeat,  then, 
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the  two  caiises  of  the  equation  of  time  are :  first,  variable 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  producing  variable  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  circle;  second,  variable 
an^e  between  the  ecliptic  circle  and  the  celestial  equator. 

We  have  already  given  (p.  82)  a  table  of  the  equation 
of  time  for  various  dates  in  the  year.  It  there  appears  as  a 
table  of  errors  of  the  sundial,  because  the  dial  keeps  apparent 
Bolar  time  by  the  shadow  of  the  actual  viable  sun,  and  must 
be  corrected  by  the  amotmt  of  the  equation  of  time  to  make 
it  conform  to  mean  time. 

An  interesting  and  frequently  misunderstood  consequence 
of  the  equation  of  time  is  the  inequality  of  the  mornings  and 
afternoons  at  certain  dates  in  the  year.  Morning  begins 
at  sunrise  and  ends  at  noon.  Afternoon  begins  at  noon 
and  ends  at  sunset.  Now  sunrise  and  sunset  occur 
when  the  actual  visible  sun  appears  or  disappears  at  the 
horizon ;  by  convention,  noon  occurs  when  the  mean  sun  is  " 
on  the  meridian.  Thus  the  morning  will  be  shortened  and 
the  afternoon  lengthened  by  the  amount  of  the  equation  of 
ixme,  or  vice  versa.  The  difference  on  any  date  will  be  twice 
the  equation  of  time  on  that  date. 

In  February  the  afternoons  are  about  half-an-hour  longer 
than  the  mornings;  in  November,  they  are  half-an-hour 
shorter ;  on  account  of  this  effect  of  the  equation  of  time. 
Furthermore,  we  have  seen  (p.  74),  when  considering  stand- 
ard time,  that  the  times  in  actual  use  in  certain  places 
may  differ  from  their  proper  mean  solar  times  by  as  much  as 
half-an-hour.  This  again  affects  the  difference  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  by  twice  its  amoimt,  or  a  full  hour. 
On  the  dates  mentioned  above,  it  may  happen  that  this 
hour  is  added  to  the  half-hour  ariang  from  the  equation 
of  time;    so  that  on  certun  dates  and  in  certain  places 
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morning  and  afternoon  may  di£Fer  as  much  as  an  hour  and 
a  half.  It  is  easy  to  find  an  example  in  the  ordinary  almanacs. 
Thus  for  November  20,  1913,  the  almanac  gives  the  standard 
times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Detroit  as  6.28  a.m.  and 
4.7  P.M.  This  makes  the  forenoon  5"  32°  long,  while  the  after- 
DooD  lasts  only  4"  7".  The  difference  is  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

There  now  remains  but  one  more  phenomenon  of  impor- 
tance requiring  attention  in  connection  with  our  earth's 
annual  motion  around  the  sun.  It  is  called  the  Aberration 
of  Light,  and  was  discovered  by  James  Bradley,  astronomer 
royal  of  England,  In  1728.  Bradley  had  been  making  some 
very  precise  observations  of  the  declinations  (p.  34)  of  cer- 
tain stars,  and  had  found  that  observations  made  six  months 
apart  could  not  be  broi^t  into  agreement.  There  was  a 
sl^t  displacement  of  the  stars  on  the  sky  at  the  end  of  tax 
months;  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  year  they  were  back 
^ain  in  their  old  places. 

This  matter  puzzled  Bradley  greatly;  for  a  long  time 
he  was  quite  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  explanation. 
Finally  he  came  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  while 
he  was  sailing  in  a  small  boat  on  the  Thames.  At  the 
mast-head  of  the  boat  was  a  pennant ;  and  Bradley  noticed 
that  whenever  the  boat  changed  its  course  in  tacking,  the 
pennant  changed  its  direction  a  Uttle  with  respect  to  the 
river  bank.  There  seemed  no  reason  for  this,  because  the 
wind  was  quite  steady  in  direction. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  boat's  own  motion  in- 
fluenced the  pennant.  Its  position  would  be  determined 
by  a  combination  of  the  wind's  velocity  and  direction,  to- 
gether with  the  boat's  speed  and  direction  of  motion.  And 
he  saw  at  once  that  light  coming  to  us  &om  a  star  would 
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seem  to  come  in  a  direction  similarly  depending  on  the 
true  direction  of  the  star,  and  the  light's  velocity  combined 
with  the  direction  and  velocity  of  our  terrestrial  orbital 
motion.  The  earth  is  here  the  boat;  and  the  abwration 
of  light  was  explained. 

There  is  another  familiar  explanation  which  may  make 
this  phenomenon  clearer.  Imagine  a  person  standing  per- 
fectly still  in  a  rain  storm  on  a  windless  day.  The  drops 
will  seem  to  fall  perpendicularly  downw^d;  but  if  the 
person  runs  rapidly,  they  will  strike  him  in  the  face,  precisely 
as  if  they  were  coming  down  in  a  slanting  direction.  Th^ 
drops  will  seem  to  come  towards  the  runner ;  more  exactly 
stated,  the  direction  from  which  the  drops  seem  to  cOMe 
will  be  thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  running  ob- 
server's motion. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  direction  from  which  starlight  seems 
to  come  is  thrown  toward  that  point  on  the  sky  toward 
which  the  terrestrial  motion  is  for  the  moment  aimed. 
We  see  the  star  a  little  too  near  that  point.  But  the  earth 
moves  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit,  and  so  is  constantly  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  its  motion.  Therefore  the  aberrational 
change  in  the  stars'  positions  is  also  constantly  and  similarly 
changing  its  direction.  The  final  result  is  to  make  each 
star  seem  to  describe  a  little  closed  curve  on  the  sky,  which 
is  a  sort  of  miniatiu*  copy  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  around  the 
sun.  This  little  aberrational  curve  is,  of  course,  different  for 
different  stars,  depending  on  their  positions  in  the  sky 
with  respect  to  the  earth's  orbit.  And  the  reason  why 
these  aberrational  curves  are  so  small  is  that  the  velocity 
of  li^t  is  very  large  compared  with  the  earth's  linear  velocity 
in  its  orbit.  For  if  light  moved  instantaneously,  or  if  the 
earth  had  no  motion,  there  would  be  no  aberration. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

THE  CALENDAR 

Perhaps  the  chief  duty  of  aatronomere  has  ^ways  been 
the  orderly  measurement  of  time ;  not  merely  short  intervals 
such  as  the  hour  and  minute,  but  also  the  much  longer  periods 
represented  by  months  and  years.  For  the  latter  purpose 
various  calendars  have  been  devised.  The  most  ancient 
were  doubtless  based  on  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and 
were  consequently  very  irr^ular  and  complicated.  It  will 
not  be  of  interest  to  trace  their  development  beyond  the  year 
45  B.C.,  when  Julius  Cffisar  put  in  force  at  Rome  the  form  of 
calendar  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  had  been  arranged 
for  him  by  the  Greek  astronomer  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  about  a  calendar  in  the 
modem  sense  is  that  every  date,  such  as  Wednesday, 
August  27,  1913,  is  ccmiposed  of  four  different  constituent 
parts :  the  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name 
of  the  month,  and  the  number  of  the  year.  We  may  then 
define  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  calendar  thus : 
having  given  any  three  of  these  constituent  parts  of  a  date, 
to  find  the  fourth.  This  is  the  |»oblem  we  shall  solve  in  the 
present  chapter,  both  for  the  Julian  calendar  of  Cssar, 
and  the  modem  Gregorian  calendar,  now  in  general  use. 
This  calendar  was  named  after  Pope  Gr^;ory  XIII,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  introduced  in  1582,  though  it  did  not  recdve 
recognition  in  England  imtil  1752,  and  is  not  yet  used  in 
Russia. 
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Our  fundamental  problem  may  present  itself  in  several 
different  forms.  For  instance,  an  important  event  in  Ameri- 
can history  happened  on  March  4,  1866 ;  on  what  day  of  the 
week  did  it  occur  ?  This  event  was  the  second  inauguration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President. 

This  same  event  suggests  a  good  illustration  of  anotho- 
form  in  irtiich  our  problem  may  present  itself.  Pre^dents 
of  the  United  States  are  always  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
at  intervals  of  four  years ;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  years 
following  a  "leap-year."  In  what  years  during  the  twentieth 
century  will  these  inauguration  dates  fall  on  Sunday  ? 

A  third  form  of  the  problem  might  be  as  follows :  an  old 
letter,  of  great  historic  interest,  happens  to  have  its  dat« 
blurred  so  as  to  be  partly  illegible.  Suppose  we  can  read, 
however,  that  it  was  written  in  a  certain  year,  and  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  month.  It  also  appears  from  some  re- 
mark in  the  letter  itself  that  it  was  written  on  a  Thursday, 
In  what  month  in  the  year  of  the  letter  was  the  17th  a 
Thursday  7  Such  are  the  problems  we  can  solve  through  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  calendar. . 

The  first  difficulty  that  arises  in  deviang  a  calendar 
comes  from  the  odd  lengths  of  the  week  and  the  year.  We 
all  know  that  there  are  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  we  have 
learned  that  the  year  contains  about  365}  days.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  365}  by  7  exactly,  without  a  "re* 
mainder."  Tlierefore  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year  cannot 
be  expressed  as  a  whole  number ;  this  fact  makes  the  year 
and  the  week  "incommensurable,"  aa  it  is  called.  The 
difficulty  could  not  be  avoided  by  changing  the  number  of 
days  in  the  week,  because  no  whole  ntmiber  of  days,  such 
as  6  or  9,  can  be  an  exact  divisor  of  365}. 

To  bring  about  an  exact  diviaon,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  change  either  the  length  of  the  day  or  the  length  of  the 
year.  But  neither  of  these  can  possibly  be  altered,  because 
both  are  natural  units  of  time.  The  day  (p.  ,66)  is  the 
quantity  of  time  required  by  the  earth  to  make. one  complete 
rotation  on  its  axis.  This  quantity  of  time  is  fixed  by  nature, 
and  is  therefore  called  a  natural  imit.  We  have  also  arti- 
ficial or  conventional  time-units,  such  as  the  hour  and  minute. 
For  instance,  the  hour  is  defined  conventionally  as  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  time  required  by  the  earth  to 
complete  one  axial  rotation.  Being  an  artificial  unit,  it 
would  be  within  our  power  to  make  the  hour  one  twenty- 
fifth  or  one  twenty-third  part,  and  to  have  twenty-five  or 
twenty-three  hours  in  the  day.  Ttus  makes  clear  the  dif- 
ference between  an  artificial  and  a  natural  unit  of  measure- 
ment :  one  is  man's  creation,  and  subject  to  change  by  turn 
at  will ;  the  other  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  by  natiu%. 

But  chronology  does  not  concern  itself  with  minor  sub- 
divisions of  time,  such  as  hours  and  minutes ;  and  the  year 
of  chronology,  like  the  day,  is  a  natural  unit  quite  beyond 
otu-  control.  So  we  must  perforce  deal  with  the  year  and 
day  as  we  find  them ;  our  artificial  chronological  imits  are 
the  week  and  month.  We  have  just  seen  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  changing  the  number  of  days  in  the  week; 
we  may  add  that  it  would  be  impossible  practically  to  make 
such  a*  change,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  Both  the  week 
and  the  month  have  acquired,  from  their  antiquity,  a  species 
of  historic  changelessness  which  lends  them  a  kind  of  per- 
manence almost  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  the  natural 
units  themselves. 

We  miist  next  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  year  in 
chronology.  We  have  already  had  definitions  (p.  128) 
of  two  different  kinds  of  astronomic  years.    In  chronology, 
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we  use  one  .only  of  these  two  time-periods,  the  tropical  year. 
This  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  dates  when  the 
BUQ,  in  its  apparent  motion  around  the  ecliptic  circle,  attains 
its  greatest  angular-  distance  from  the  celestial  equator. 
When  this  occurs  at  the  summer  solstice  (p.  93)  we  have 
the  date  when  the  sim  climbs  h^hest  in  the  sky  at 
noon,  when  shadows  are.  shortest,  when  midsummer  day 
occurs.  -      \ 

These  facts  make  plain  at  once  the  reason  fof  using  tHe 
tropical  year  in  calendar  making.  Suppose  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  midsummer  day  occurring  on  June  21. 
It  is  obvioiis  that  midsunmi^  must  necessarily  happen 
when  the  noon  sdiadbws  are  shortest,  etc.  Now  ^ippose 
(to  ^caggerate)  that  the  calendar  year  differed  by  a  day 
from  the  tropical  year.  If  one  midsummer  day  then  fell 
on  the  calendar  date  June  21,  the  next  midsummer  day 
would  fall  on  June  22.  And  each  midsunmier  day. would 
come  a  day  later  in  its  turn,  imtil,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  or  so,  we  should  have  midsummer  in  Decembei;, 
ajtd  our  calendar  would  be  completely  reversed.  The  one 
aliaolutely  essential  thing  is  to  have  the  calendar  year  as 
nearly  equal  to  the  tropical  year  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  can  be 
determined  easily  by  astronomical  observations.  It  ha$ 
been  found  to  contain  365.2422  days;  or,  appro:xiniately> 
365{.  Now  the  calendar  year  must  of  course  contain  B 
round  number  of  days,  without  fractions ;  the  most  obvious 
way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  use  a  year  of  365  days,  and 
put  in  a  leap-year  of  366  days  every  foiirth  year.  This  is 
the  Julian  calendar  already  mentioned  as  having  been  put 
in  force  under  Julius  Ciesar. 

W 
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The  error  of  this  calendar  is  found  easily  as  follows : 

JCLUK  CaIBNIUB 

IstyeKT   36Sda7B 
2d  year   366dftjB 
3d  year   366  dqw 
4th  year  JM  days 
Total,  4  yean,  1461  days 
Actual  length  of  4  tropcal  yean  (365.2422X4)    1460.9688  days 
Error  of  Julian  calendar  .0312  day  in  4  yean 

t»    .0078  day  in  1  year 

The  above  simple  calculation  shows  that  the  Julian 
caloidar  runs  into  error  at  the  rate  of  0.0078  day  per 
unniiTn.  This  amounts  to  one  day  in  128  years,  and  the 
Julian  calendar  will  therefore  pass  out  of  accord  with  the 
true  tropical  motion  of  the  sim  at  that  rate. 

Another  simple  calculation  shows  how  to  correct  this 
error  almost  exactly,  and  this  leads  to  our  present  Gr^orian 
calendar.  It  is  clear  that  the  Julian  method  of  introdudng 
a  leap-year  every  four  years  somewhat  over-corrects  the 
error  that  would  be  caused  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  year  of 
365  days.  We  need  to  omit  one  of  those  leap-years  eveiy 
128  years.  To  do  this  most  simply,  it  was  decided  under 
Pope  Gr^ory  to  omit  a  le^>-year  once  eveiy  century  for 
three  centuries;  and  in  eveiy  fourth  century  to  omit  no 
leap-year.  This  omits  three  leap-years  in  400  years,  or 
one  in  133  years,  instead  of  one  in  128  years,  as  required. 
And  the  Gregorian  rule  for  leap-year  then  becomes  the 
following : 

The  year  is  a  leap-year  if  the  year  number  is  divisible 
exactly  by  4,  without  a  remainder ;  except  that  in  the  case 
of  century  years  like  1500,  1600,  etc.,  the  divisor  must  be 
400  mstead  of  4. 
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Under  this  rule  1912  was  a  leap-year ;  1900  was  not ;  but 
2000viUbe. 

Let  us  now  cfdculate  the  error  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
In  400  years  there  are  100  leap-years  in  the  Julian  calendar. 
The  oic^tion  in  the  Gregorian  rule  reduces  this  number 
of  leap-years  to  97.  We  therefore  have  the  following  cal- 
culation : 

Gbioobian  Calinsab 
Number  of  iaja  in  400  yean  (400  X  365)  is  146,000 

and  97  leap-year  days  97 

Total  itumber  of  days  in  400  calendar  years  146,097 

Number  of  days  in  400  tropical  years  (36S.2422  X  400)  146,006.88 

Error  of  Gregori&n  calendar  in  400  years  .12 

This  makes  the  Gregorian  error  in  one  year  only  .0003 
day;  so  that  3333  years  will  pass  before  there  is  an  accu- 
mulated total  error  of  a  single  day.  This  is  an  entirely 
negligible  quantity,  and  so  the  Gregorian  calendar  may  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  satisfactory  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Having  thus  explained  the  construction  of  the  calendar, 
the  next  step  is  to  show  how  to  calculate  the  week-day 
corresponding  to  any  date  in  the  past  or  future.  Let  ua, 
for  convenience,  attach  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week  seven 
numbers,  thus : 

Sunday,  1, 

Monday,  2, 

Tuesday,  3, 

Wednesday,  4, 

Thursday,  5, 

Friday,  6, 

Saturday,  7. 
Let  us  also  deagnate  as  the  "century  number"  the  first 
two  digits  of  the  year  number.    Thus,  in  1913,  19  is  the 
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eentyry  number  and  1913  is  the  year  number.    Then  we 
have  the  following :  * 

Rule  for  Finding  the  Weee-dat 

1.  Divide  the  century  numbw  by  4  and  7,  and  call  the 
remainders  resultii^  from  the  division  the  first  and  second 
remainders. 

2.  Divide  the  year  number  by  4  and  7,  and  call  the  re- 
mainders the  third  and  fourth  remainders. 

3.  Add  five  times  the  first  remainder-  to  the  second  re~ 
TQaindex,  and  call  the  sum  the  "constant." 

4.  Add  the  following  five  numb^%;  viz. :  the  constant; 
five  times  the  third  remainder ;  three  times  the  fourth  re- 
maind^ ;  the  day  of  the  month ;  and  the  foUowii^  number 
depending  on  the.  name  of  the  month : 

in  Jan. ;  6,  in  ordin&ry  ye&rs ;  5,  in  Usp-yeara ; 
"  Feb. ;  2,  in  oniimuy  years ;  1,  in  leap-years ; 
"  March ;  2,  in  all  yean ; 


'April; 

5,  " 

'Maji 

0," 

' 

'June; 

3,  " 

•My; 

6.  " 

'Aug.; 

1,  " 

■Sqjt.; 

4," 

'      ' 

'Oct.; 

6," 

'  Nov.; 

2," 

'Dec.; 

4,  " 

And  call  the  sum  of  the  five  numbers  thus  added  the  "sum." 
5.  Divide  this  sum  by  7,- and  call  the  remainder  the  fifth 

remaindw. 

Then  this  fifth  remainder,  when  increased  by  imity,  will 

be  the  week-day  number  required.  ,  .'.■..'■   l 

>  For  a  demonstration  of  this  mla,  see  Note  l&rAppetadix. 
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As  an  example,  let  us  find  the  week-day  corresponding 
to  July  4,  1913.    We  have : 

1.  19  divided  by  4  ^ves  first  renuunder,  3 ; 
19  divided  by  7  givea  second  renuunder,  5. 

2.  1913  divided  by  4  gives  third  remainder,  1 ; 
1913  divided  by  7  gives  fourth  remainder,  2. 

3.  i^ve  times  first  rem^der,  15, 

Becond  remainder,  6, 

The  coDstant  is  20. 

4.  The  constant,  20, 
five  times  the  third  remiunder,  5, 
Three  times  the  fourth  r^oainder,  6, 
Day  of  month,  July  4,  4, 
Tlie  month  Dumt>er  for  July,  5, 
The  sum  is  40. 

5.  40  divided  by  7  gives  fifth  remainder,     6. 

The  fifth  remainder  increased  by  unity  gives  the  week-day 
number  as  6,  corresponding  to  Friday.  Therefore  July  4, 
1913,  ifl  a  Friday. 

The  above  rule  applies  to  the  Gregorian  calendar;  but 
we  may  use  it  in  the  Juhan  calendar  also  if  we  simply  omit 
the  first  and  second  remainders,  and  for  the  constant  always 
use  0.. 

The  forgoing  method  of  calculation  may  be  replaced  by 
a  device  called  a  Perpetiial  Calendar,  by  means  of  which 
all  calendar  problems  may  be  solved  with  ease.  The  ac- 
companying form  of  perpetual  calendar  was  arranged  by 
Captiun  John  Herschel ;  it  is  convenient  in  use,  and  may  be 
extended  easily,  indefinitely  in  either  direction,  backwards 
from  1860,  or  forwards  from  1995,  for  which  limiting  dates 
it  is  here  given.  The  months  Jamuiry  and  February  appear 
twice  in  it ;  the  italicized  Jamusry  and  February  to  be  used 
in  leap-years,  which  are  also  italicized  in  the  columns  of 
year  numbers.    In  ordinary  years  the  unitalicized  January 
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and  Felmiaiy  are  to  be  used.  The  calendar  is  Gregorian. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  this  per- 
petual calendar  in  finding  the  fourth  oonertituent  part  of  a 
date  for  which  three  parts  are  given. 

1.  What  day  of  the  week  is  July  4,  19137  Opposite  4, 
under  Day  of  the  Month,  and  in  the  column  headed  July, 
we  find  the  letto*  F.  We  then  find  1913  in  the  third  v^- 
tical  column  of  year  numbos.  Running  up  this  column  to 
the  letter  F,  and  thence  turning  to  the  ri^t,  we  find  Friday 
for  the  day  of  the  week.  This  agrees  with  our  former  cal- 
culation by  the  rule. 

2.  In  what  years  following  leap-years  does  inauguration 
day,  March  4,  fall  on  a  Sunday?  Opposite  4,  and  under 
March,  we  find  the  letter  B.  Opposite  Sunday,  B  occurs 
in  the  first  colunui.  Consequently,  March  4  is  Sunday  in 
1860,  1866,  1S77,  1883,  etc.  But  the  only  years  in  this 
column  that  follow  leap-years  are  1877, 1917, 1945,  and  1973. 
In  these  years,  therefore,  inauguration  day  falls  on  Sunday. 

Havii^  thus  explained  the  civil  calendar  in  ordinary  use, 
we  shall  next,  to  complete  the  subject,  describe  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Calendar  as  briefiy  as  possible.  The  fundamental 
probl^n  of  this  calendar  is  to  find  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday 
in  any  ^ven  year.  Following  Gauss,^  we  shall  divest  the 
subject  of  all  non-essential  details ;  and  especially  exclude 
the  ancient  terminology,  which  tends  to  involve  this  some- 
what complicated  problem  in  unnecessary  obscurity. 

Fundamental  data  are  to  be  foimd  in  regulations  adopted 
by  the  famous  Eccledastical  Coimcil  of  Nice,  which  met  in 
the  year  325  a.d.  According  to  decree  of  that  coxmcil, 
Easter  Sunday  is  the  first  Simday  that  follows  the  first 

1  GauBs,  BerKhnung  det  OiCer/Mtef ;  v.  Zaoh's  Monatiidu  Corrapondttu, 
Anfiut  1800. 
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9.  Add  the  result  of  operation  8  to  19  times  the  nxth 
remainder,  divide  by  30,  and  call  the  remainder  resulting 
from  the  division  the  seventh  remainder. 

10.  Add  five  times  the  third  remainder,  three  times  the 
fourth  remainder,  the  constant,  the  number  2,  and  the 
seventh  remainder;  divide  by  7,  and  ceUI  the  resulting  re- 
mainder the  ninth  remainder. 

11.  Subtract  the  ninth  remainder  from  the  seventh  re- 
mainder, and  increase  the  difference  by  28.  The  result  wilt 
be  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday  in  March.  But  if  this  date 
is  greater  than  31,  Easter  Sunday  will  fall  in  April,  and  its 
date  in  April  will  be  found  by  subtracting  the  ninth  re- 
mainder from  the  seventh,  as  before,  and  diminishing  the 
difference  by  3. 

The  above  rule  apphes  to  the  Gr^^rian  calendar.  In 
the  Julian  calendar  the  same  rule  may  be  used;  but  the 
constant  is  then  always  0,  and  the  result  of  operation  8 
always  15.  Furthermore,  two  exceptions  to  the  above  rule 
exist  in  the  Gr^orian  calendar : 

1.  When  Easter  Sunday  comes  on  April  26  by  the  rule, 
April  19  must  be  substituted  for  April  26. 

2.  Take  eleven  times  the  result  of  operation  8,  and  in- 
crease the  product  by  the  number  11.  Divide  the  sum  by 
30.  If  the  remainder  resulting  from  this  division  is  less 
than  19,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  seventh  remainder  was 
28  and  the  ninth  remainder  0,  the  rule  will  give  April  25 
for  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday.  When  these  conditions  all 
occur,  substitute  April  IS  for  April  25. 
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Ab  an  example,  let  us  calculate  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday 
in  1913.    We  have : 

1.  Century  number  19  divided  by  4,  ipvea  first  ranainder  3, 
Century  number  19  divided  by  7,  givee  second  remunder  6. 

2.  Year  number  1913  divided  by  4,  givee  tlurd  remainder  1, 
Year  number  1913  divided  by  7,  ^ves  fourth  reminder  2. 

3.  Year  number  1913  divided  by  19,  gives  sxth  r«nainder  13. 

4.  The  eonstant  is  20. 

5.  The  MghUi  rem&inder  is  15. 

6.  Result  of  operation  6  is  4. 

7.  Result  of  opo^tion  7  is  6. 

8.  Result  of  operation  8  is  24. 

9.  The  seventh  remainder  is  1. 

10.  The  ninth  remainder  is  6. 

11.  Easter  Sunday  is  March  (1-6  +  28),  or  March  23. 
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NATIOATION 

Tr>  guiding  of  a  ship  across  the  unmarked  trackless 
ocean  is  strictly  a  problem  of  astronomy :  among  the  many 
problems  of  the  science  it  is  the  most  important  commer- 
cially ;  certainly  there  is  no  other  so  astonishing  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  sample  methods  employed  for 
itA  solution.  Briefly  stated,  the  astronomic  problem  of 
navigation  consists  in  ascertaining  a  ship's  latitude  and 
loi^tude  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  this  can 
be  done,  we  know  the  exact  position  of  the  ship  on  the 
earth's  surface;  and  knowing  also  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  port  to  which  the  ship  is  bound,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  calculate,  or  to  measure  on  a  chart,  whether 
the  ship  must  be  steered  north,  east,  south,  or  west,  in 
order  to  reach  its  destination. 

Inasmuch  as  ocean  curr^its,  leeway,  or  other  causes  may 
produce  unperoeived  deflections  as  a  ship  moves  through 
the  water,  it  is  necessary  and  customary  for  navigators  to 
determine  their  position  astronomically  at  frequent  inter- 
vals; once  each  day,  if  possible.  These  successive  astro- 
nomical observations  furnish  a  continuous  check  upon  the 
nmning  of  the  ship.  Each  new  observation  gives  a  new 
"departure,"  as  it  is  called;  and  helps  to  assure  a  correct 
"land-fall"  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  as  sailors  say.  When 
clouds  prevent  satisfactory  observations  of  the  sky,  the 
ship  must  be  run  by  "dead  reckoning" ;  a  very  expresdve 
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tenn  which  indicates  how  Httle  confidence  mariners  have  in 
their  compass,  as  compared  with  observations  of  the  un- 
erring heavens. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  purely  astronomic  question  of 
nav^Uon ;  with  seamanship,  knottii^  and  splicing,  charts 
and  compass,  leadline  and  sounding  machine,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  And  the  astronomic  problem  is  a  very 
simple  one,  for  both  the  latitude  and  lonjptude  of  the  ship 
may  be  calculated  if  we  measure  with  a  suitable  instrument, 
and  in  a  suitable  way,  the  angular  elevation  or  altitude 
(p.  36)  of  the  sun  above  the  visible  sea-horizon. 

The  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  at  sea  is  called  a 
Sextant;  it  may  be  defined  as  a  portable  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angular  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 
Figure  38  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  to  understand  its  principle.  The  essential 
parts  are  two  small  silvered  mirrors,  M  and  m ;  a  telescope, 
EK;  and  a  circle,  AA,  engraved  with  "graduations"  as 
they  toe  called,  by  means  of  which  angles  may  be  measured 
upon  it  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  mirror  m 
and  the  telescope  EK  are  firmly  attached  to  the  sextant; 
but  the  mirror  M  is  pivoted  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
turned,  and  the  ai^le  through  which  it  is  turned  measured 
on  the  circle  by  means  of  the  index  CB.  When  the  mirror 
M  is  turned  back  until  it  is  pandlel  to  the  mirror  m,  the 
circle  reads  0°,  because  the  angle  between  the  two  mirrors 
is  then  0°.  In  all  other  positions  the  circle  measures  the 
angle  between  the  two  mirrors.  P  and  Q  are  sets  of  colored 
glasses,  v^ch  can  be  interpc^ed  temporarily,  when  the 
sun's  rays  are  so  brilliant  as  to  be  hurtful  to  the  observer's 
eye.  £  is  a  small  magnifying  glass,  pivoted  at  S,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  index  CB.    At  C  and  B 
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are  shown  the  "clamp"  by  means  of  which  the  index  can 
be  fastened  to  the  circle,  and  the  "tangent-screw,"  which 
will  adjust  it  delicately,  after  it  has  been  "  clamped."  /  and 
F  are  accessories  for  the  telescope. 

The  mirror  m  has  an  important  peculiarity.  The  silvenng 
is  scraped  away  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  from  one-half  its 
surface.     Thus  only  one-half  reflects ;    the  other  half  is 


'*S.j 


simply  transparent  glass.  A  navigator  looking  into  the 
telescope  at  E  will  therefore  look  through  the  mirror  with 
half  his  telescope,  and  with  the  other  half  be  will  look  into 
the  mirror. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  half  a  telescope  acts  just  like  a  whole 

one,  always.    If  a  person  using  an  ordinary  "spy-glass" 

covers  half  of  the  big  end  with  his  hand,  he  will  see  the  same 

view  he  saw  with  the  whole  glass.     Only,  as  half  the  lightr 
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gatherii^  power  is  cut  off,  tlus  view  will  be  fainter  <ar  dim- 
mer, —  less  luminous.  Ai^lying  tiiis  fact  to  the  sextant 
telescope,  it  is  dear  that  the  observer  will  see  two  things 
at  once  with  the  telescope:  he  will  see  what  is  visible 
through  the  mirror  m  with  half  the  telescope;  and  with 
the  other  half  he  will  see  what  is  visible  by  reflection  from 
the  mirror  m. 

If  he  holds  the  sextant  in  such  a  position  that  the  telescope 
is  horizontal,  he  will  see  the  visible  sear-horiflon  with  half 
the  telescope  through  the  mirror.  If  the  other  mirror  St 
is  then  turned  to  the  proper  position,  and  the  sextant  hdd 
in  the  hand  with  its  telescope  still  horizontal,  and  ite  inrcle 
vertical,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  smi  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  half  of  the  telescope,  the  solar  rays  having  been 
reflected  from  both  mirrors.  To  make  this  possible,  the 
horizontal  telescope  must,  of  course,  be  aimed  at  that  point 
of  the  sea-horizon  which  is  directly  under  tite  sun.  The 
solar  rays  will  then  strike  the  mirror  M  first;  be  thmce 
reflected  to  the  silvered  part  of  the  mirror  m ;  and  finally 
into  the  telescope.  So  the  observation  consists  in  so  adjust- 
ing or  turning  the  mirror  M,  that  the  sun  and  the  horizon 
can  be  seen  coincidentty  in  the  telescope. 

The  angle  between  the  mirrors  can  then  be  measured  on 
the  circle ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prove '  that  the  angular  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  will  be  twice  the  angle  between  the  two 
mirrors.  Thus  the  sextant  becomes  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  sun's  altitude ;  it  remains  to  explain  how  a 
knowledge  of  that  altitude  will  furnish  us  with  the  ship's 
latitude  and  longitude. 

To  obtain  the  ship's  latitude,  it  is  best  to  measure  the 

solar  altitude  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridiui,  at  apparent 

>  Note  17,  Appendix. 
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Bolar  noon.  Omitting  certun  very  small  corrections,  the 
sun  will  then  have  its  greatest  altitude  for  the  day ;  so  that 
the  navigator  need  only  begin  measurii^  altitudes  a  few 
minutes  before  noon,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  altitude 
is  inftrfttming.  The  moment  it  be^ns  to  diminish,  he  stops 
and  "reads"  his  sextant  circle ;  thus  obtaining  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun.  The  accompanying  Fig.  39  shows  how 
the  latitude  ia  obtained  from  such  an  observation.  O  is 
the  obsover  on  the  ship.  The  semicircle  H'PSEH  is  that 
half  of  the  celestial  meridian  (p.  36)  which  is  above  the  hori- 
zon. H  and  H'  are  the  south  and  north  points  of  the  hori- 
zon, where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  celestial  meridian. 
P  is  the  north  celestial 
pole  (p.  31),  and  S  the 
sun  as  observed  on  the 
celestial  meridian.  E,  90" 
from  the  pole,  is  a  point 
on  the  celestial  equator, 
where  it  crosses  the  meridian.  The  angle  SOH,  or  the  arc 
SH,  is  then  the  observed  altitude  of  the  sim ;  and  the  arc 
SE  is  the  declination  (p.  34)  of  the  sun.  This  declination 
is  always  Imown ;  it  can  be  calculated  in  advance,  because 
we  know  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and 
the  point  of  the  ecUptic  circle  (p.  27)  at  which  the  sun 
appears  on  the  date  when  the  observation  was  made.  In 
fact,  the  navigator  always  has  at  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Nautieal  Almanac,  which  is  a  book  published  annually  by 
the  United  States  government,  in  which  the  sun's  declina- 
tion is  printed  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  navigator  then  amply  subtracts  the  known  declina- 
tion SE  fnnn  the  observed  altitude  SH,  and  thus  obtains 


Fio.  30.    Latitude  from  ObaervUion. 
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the  arc  EH,  or  the  altitude  of  the  celestial  equator  above 
the  Bouth  point  of  the  horizon.  As  soon  as  EH  becomes 
known,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  latitude.  For  the  arc  PE 
is  also  known;  it  is  always  90°,  because  it  is  the  angular 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  Therefore  we  need 
merely  subtract  PE  and  EH  from  180°,  to  get  PH',  the 
angular  altitude  of  the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon. 
But  this  (p.  40)  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude ;  Mid  so  the 
latitude  of  the  ship  becomes  known  from  the  sextant  measure- 
ment of  altitude. 

In  making  observations  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  certain  corrections  to  the  observed  altitude,  of  which 
the  two  most  important  are  the  correction  for  refraction, 
and  the  correction  for  semi-diameter.  The  former  is  due 
to  the  bending  of  the  sun's  light  as  it  comes  down  to  us 
through  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  (p.  114).  The  amount 
of  this  bending  can  be  found  in  refraction  tablra  which  are 
printed  in  all  books  on  navigation ;  the  navigator  merely 
subtracts  it  from  the  altitude  as  actually  observed. 

The  other  correction  for  semi-diameter  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  center 
because  the  sun  appears  in  the  sextant  telescope  as  a  round 
disk,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  position  of  its 
center  acciu^tely.  Therefore  navigators  always  measure 
from  the  lowrat  or  highest  point  of  the  disk :  in  either  case, 
the  angular  semi-diameter  mast  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  observed  altitude  to  get  the  altitude  of  the  sun's 
center.  This  semi-diameter  varies  a  Uttle  through  the  year 
because,  as  we  know,  the  fiattening  of  the  earth's  orbit 
around  the  sun  (p.  118)  alternately  increases  and  diminishes 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  But  the  exact 
value  of  the  semi-diameter  is  printed  for  each  day  in  the 
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nautical  almanac,  whence  the  nav^tor  obtains  it,  together 
with  the  sun's  declination. 

To  ascertain  the  ship's  longitude,  a  somewhat  difFeront 
IHtMsess  is  employed.  In  principle  it  depends  upon  the  time- 
differences  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exist  between  different 
places  on  the  earth  (p.  72).  Strictly  speaking,  loi^tudes 
are  longitude  differences.  The  longitude  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  really  the  loi^tude  difference  of  New  York 
from  Greenwich.  And  the  time  difference  between  New 
York  and  Greenwich  corresponds  exactly  to  the  longitude 
difference,  one  hour  of  time  correspondii^  to  each  fifteen 
d^rees  of  longitude. 

The  navigator  takes  advantage  of  these  facts  in  a  very 
simple  way.  He  carries  in  the  ship  one  or  more  marine 
chronometers.  These  are  merely  very  large  watches,  accu- 
rately made,  and  moimted  in  boxes  with  swinging  supports, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ship's  rolling  from  influ^cing  the  exact 
miming  of  the  instrument.  Before  leaving  port,  these 
ship's  chronometers  are  "rated"  accurately,  by  comparing 
them  on  successive  days  with  standard  telegraphic  time 
ffignftl"  from  some  astronomical  observatory. 

By  rating  a  chronometer  we  do  not  mean  merely  ascer- 
tainii^  its  error,  or  the  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  it 
may  be  fast  or  slow  on  a  given  date.  Rating  includes  also 
the  determination  of  the  fraction  of  a  second  by  which  the 
chronometer  increases  or  diminishes  its  error  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  For  instance,  if  a  chronometer  is  foxmd  to 
have  the  following  error  and  rate : 

Aprfl  15, 1913,  chrotkometw  fast  28.0  aeoonds,  &nd  gaining  0.3  daily ; 

then  on  April  30,  1913,  fifteen  days  later,  the  chronometer 
would  be  fast  28.0  +  15  X  0.3  seconds,  or  32.5  seconds. 
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Knowii^  the  error  and  rate,  the  navigator  can  always  ob- 
tain correct  Ume  from  his  chronometers,  within  the  limits 
of  accuracy  with  which  they  can  be  made  to  maintain  a 
coDBtant  or  unvarying  rate. 

Marine  chronometers  are  always  set  to  Greenwich  Ume; 
so  tiiat  when  a  navigator  takes  the  time  from  the  chro- 
nometer, allowing  for  its  rate,  it  is  always  Greenwich  time. 
Now  suitable  sextant  observations  enable  him  to  determine 
also  the  correct  local  mean  solar  time  of  the  ship;  this 
having  been  done,  a  mmple  comparison  with  the  Greenwich 
time  of  the  chronometer  furnishes  the  time  difference  between 
the  ship  and  Greenwich,  uid  therefore  also  the  longitude 
difference,  or  "longitude  of  the  ship." 

It  remains  to  explain  how  the  ship's  loc^  time  may  be 
ascertained  by  observation  with  the  sextant.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  just  as  we 
have  exphuned  in  the  case  of  latitude  determinations; 
only,  while  latitude  observations  are  made  at  noon,  time 
or  lon^tude  observations  must  be  made  rather  eaiiy  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  measurement  of  the  altitude  or 
ftng"lftT  elevation  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  miist  make  the 
time  of  day  known.  For  the  altitude  is  zero  at  sunrise, 
and  greatest  at  noon;  consequently,  if  we  know  the  alti- 
tude, we  must  be  able  to  calculate  •  how  far  the  aun  has 
proceeded  from  sunrise  toward  noon  in  its  apparent  diurnal 
rotation  across  the  sky.  The  calculation  involves  the  use 
of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  cannot  be  e:q>lalned  in  detail 
here;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  such  a  cal- 
culation is  possible. 

The  methods  ^ven  here  for  navigating  a  ship  are  the 

"  Note  18,  Appendix. 
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amplest  and  most  eaedly  understood.  Many  other  metiiods, 
or  modifications  of  the  above  methods,  have  been  devised, 
and  may  be  found  in  any  standard  book  on  nav^^tion. 

Older  methods  are  perhaps  of  minor  into^st,  but  the 
reader  will  surdy  wish  to  know  how  ships  were  nav^ted 
before  the  days  of  chronometers.  The  first  chronomet^ 
capable  of  keeping  reasonably  accurate  time  at  sea  was  not 
made  \mtil  1736,  although  it  was  in  1675  that  Charles  II 
issued  his  royal  warrant  establishing  the  office  of  astronomer 
royal,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  that  official  to  "apply 
himself  with  the  most  exact  care  and  diligence  to  the  rectify- 
ing of  the  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens  and  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  order  to  find  out  the  so  much 
desired  longitude  at  sea,  for  the  perfecting  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion." 

Without  the  chronometer  the  navigator  could  still  obtain 
his  local  time,  but  be  had  no  Greenwich  time  with  which  to 
compare  it.  But  his  latitude  from  a  noon  observation  was 
always  available,  since  comparatively  rude  instruments  for 
measuring  altitudes  existed  for  centuries  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  sextant.  Thus,  in  the  early  days,  the  navigator 
was  forced  to  find  his  way  with  latitudes  only.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  voyage  from  England  to  Rio,  the  ship  would 
be  steered  southward  and  westward,  more  or  less,  until  the 
"noon-sights"  showed  that  the  latitude  of  Rio  had  been 
reached.  It  was  then  merely  necessary  to  steer  due  west, 
along  the  latitude  parallel  of  Rio,  and  checking  the  latitude 
of  the  ship  by  duly  noon-sights ;  the  lookout  man  forward 
would  notify  the  navigator  when  he  "raised  the  land." 
But  with  no  knowledge  of  longitude,  and  in  a  sailing  ship, 
the  navigator  might  be  uncertain  by  many  weeks  as  to  the 
date  when  he  would  reach  the  port  of  Rio. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MOONSHINE 

The  moon,  more  than  any  other  celestial  body,  is  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense  our  own,  for  it  is  a  satellite  of  the  earth, 
revolving  around  us,  and  accompanying  our  annual  orbital 
journey  about  the  sun.  Earth  and  moon  together  follow 
the  same  path,  completing  each  year  a  full  circuit  around  the 
sun.  And  the  moon  is  important,  too,  in  the  history  of 
astronomy :  upon  its  peculiarly  intricate  motions ;  its  con- 
nection with  ecUpses;  its  lifting  of  the  great  waters  of 
ocean  in  tidal  ebb  and  flow, — upon  a  due  explanation  of  all 
these  things  men  have  exercised  their  highest  powers  from 
the  very  b^;mning  of  the  science. 

The  moon  is  not  sdf-Iuminous  like  the  sun,  but  shines 
only  by  receiving  light  from  the  sun,  and  reflecting  it  to  the 
earth  (cf.  p.  16).  Its  orbit  around  the  earth,  like  most 
orbits,  is  a  slightly  flattened  oval  or  ellipse,  with  the  earth 
situated  at  the  focus  (cf.  p.  116),  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
center.  The  orbital  plane  can  be  im^ined  extended  out- 
ward indefinitely,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  great  circle  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  similar  to  the  ecliptic  circle  (p.  27).  Some- 
where in  this  great  circle  the  moon  will  always  be  seen 
projected  on  the  sky.  The  plane  of  the  limar  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  plane  by  a  small  angle,  about  5° ;  so  that 
this  is  also  the  angle  between  the  ecliptic  circle  on  the  celqptial 
sphere  and  the  great  circle  belonging  to  the  lunar  orbit.^ 

I  We  leam  in  Spherical  Geometry  th&t  the  angle  between  anjr  two 
great  oiroles  drawn  upon  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  two 
planes  in  which  the  eirolea  are  aituated. 
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As  the  moon  travels  around  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  we  see 
it  projected  on  the  sky,  and  apparently  progresadi^  around 
its  orbital  great  circle,  just  as  the  sun  appears  to  travel 
around  the  ecliptic  circle.  No  wonder  the  ancients  were 
puzzled  when  they  saw  both  sun  and  moon  alike  moving 
aroimd  the  sky  in  their  respective  great  circles.  Of  course 
they  thought  both  bodies  were  alike  revolving  around  the 
earth,  and  concluded  that  the  earUi  must  be  the  immobile 
center  of  all  thin^.  But  we  now  know  that  the  moon 
appears  to  progress  around  the  sky  because  it  is  really  thOT- 
ing  aroimd  the  earth,  and  we  see  this  real  motion  projected 
on  the  sky.  The  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  only  seems  to 
travel  around  the  sky ;  it  is  really  stationary,  and  its  motion 
is  an  apparent  one,  due  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
own  annual  orbit  (p.  116).  But  to  the  eye  both  mm  and 
moon  alike  seem  to  circle  the  sky. 

The  angular  velocity  of  lunar  motion  in  the  moon's  pro- 
jected great  circle  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  in  its 
ecliptic  circle.  Both  bodies  appear  to  move  in  the  same 
direction,  from  west  to  east;  but  while  the  solar  apparent 
revolution  takes  about  a  year,  and  therefore  averages  about 
1°  daily,  the  moon  completes  a  circuit  from  any  fixed  star 
back  to  the  same  star  again  in  about  271  days,  correspond- 
ing to  an  average  daily  angular  motion  of  about  13°.  This 
period  of  27i  days,  from  star  to  star,  is  called  the  lunar 
Sidereal  Period,  and  corresponds  to  the  sid^^  year  (p. 
128)  of  terrestrial  orbital  motion  aroimd  the  sun.  But  the 
moon  has  also  another  period,  called  the  Synodic  Pwiod. 
To  understand  it,  we  must  remember  that  as  the  moon's 
angular  motion  among  the  stars  is  about  thirteen  times  as 
rapid  as  the  sun's  apparent  angular  motion,  the  moon  must 
be  constantly  overtaking  and  passing  the  sun,  much  as  the 
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minute  hand  of  a  watch  is  constantly  overtaking  the  hour 
band.  The  synodic  period  is  defined  as  the  interval  of  time 
between  two  such  successive  overtakings  of  the  sun  by  the 
moon.  It  is  about  29}  days  long,  or  about  2^  days  longo* 
than  the  sidereal  period. 

To  explain  this  in  a  different  way,  suppose  the  moon  and 
the  sun  are  to-day  both  projected  on  the  sky  near  a  c^ifun 
fixed  star.  Then,  27^  days  later,  the  moon  will  have  cirded 
the  sky  completely,  and  will  be  back  near  the  same  star. 
During  the  27i  days,  however,  the  sun  will  have  moved 
apparently  some  27^°  eastward,  because  of  its  appormt 
motion  in  the  ediptic  circle.  Ther^ore,  to  rejoin  the 
sun,  the  moon  will  sUll  need  to  travel  those  271°;  and 
this,  at  the  rate  of  about  13"  daily,  will  require  approxi- 
matdy  2{  days.  So  the  synodic  period  is  again  seen  to  be 
29)  days  loi^. 

Probably  the  first  astronomical  phenomenon  ever  ob- 
served by  man  was  the  "waxing  and  waning"  of  the  moon; 
its  change  in  shape  from  a  thin  crescent,  gradual,  night 
after  night,  to  the  "half-moon"  of  Plate  3,  p.  17;  and 
finally  its  increase  to  the  brilliant  circular  orb  we  call  the 
full-moon.  The  accompanyii^  Plate  6  is  a  photograph  of 
the  moon,  nearly  full ;  and  the  small  additional  picture  is 
the  crescent  moon.  The  dim  vimbility  of  the  remaining 
lunar  surface  within  the  crescokt  is  explained  on  p.  164. 

What  are  these  "phases"  of  the  moon,  and  what  is  their 
caiise  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  the  moon  is  not  self-lumi- 
nous, hut  shines  by  reflected  sunlight.  If  the  moon  were 
incandescent,  like  the  sun,  we  should  see  it  always  as  a  full- 
moon,  or  complete  luminous  circle.  But  it  is  a  globe,  and 
so  only  one-half  its  surface  can  be  illuminated  by  the  sun 
at  any  (pven  moment.  Now  if  the  earth  happens  to  be  so 
162 
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PLATE  6.    Full  Moon  and  Crescent  Moon. 
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placed  that  we  can  see  the  entire  illtuninated  hemisphere, 
full-mooQ  occurs.  If  the  earth  is  ao  situated  that  we  see 
only  the  unlighted  hemisphere,  the  mooo  is  wholly  invimble, 
and  we  say  it  is  "new-^noon." 

Evidently,  we  shall  see  the  illuminated  hemisphere  when 
we  are  on  that  aide  of  the  moon  which  faces  the  sun  and 
receives  light ;  when  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  moon  opposite 
the  sun,  we  see  the  dark  part.  And  as  the  moon  goes  com- 
pletely around  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun  in  2Q| 
days,  it  must  happen  once  in  each  such  period  that  we  are 
suitably  placed  for  each  of  these  phenomena.  And,  of 
course,  at  intermediate 
dates,  we  must  be  so 
placed  as  to  see  larger  or 
smaller  portions  of  the 
illuminated  part,  giving 
rise  to  the  other  visible 
phases.  This  is  the 
simple  explanation  first 
found  by  Aristotle. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40,  that  full- 
moon  must  always  occur  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  seen 
projected  at  nearly  opposite  parts  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
The  figure  shows  how  Hght  from  the  sun  illumines  half  of 
both  earth  and  moon.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  dark  dde 
of  the  earth,  the  sun  is  not  visible,  and  it  is  night.  But 
those  same  inhabitants  evidently  see  the  bright  half  of  the 
moon,  in  the  full-moon  phase.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  figure  shows  that  the  directions  of  the  sun  and  full- 
moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  point  toward  opposite  sides 
of  the  sky,  approximately. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  if  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon 
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were  always  in  a  smgle  plane,  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  full- 
moon,  would  be  exactly  in  line  between  the  moon  and  sun. 
It  would  then  cut  off  the  solar  light  from  the  moon  and  give 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  called  an  Eclipae  of  the  Moon. 
But-  we  have  already  seen  that  the  two  orbit  planes  are 
not  identical ;  that  there  is  an  angle  of  5°  between  them; 
It  is  this  angle  between  the  planes  that  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  an  eclipse  durii^  every  29J-day  period  of  lunar 
orbital  motion,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  a  later 
chapter.  Finally,  Fig.  40  shows  that  the  interval  between 
two  successive  fuU-moons  or  two  successive  new-moons  is 
the  synodic  period  of  29)  days,  not  the  sidereal  period  of 
27i  days.  For  these  phases  must  recur  when  the  moon 
has  made  a  complete  revolution  around  the  earth,  measured 
by  the  sun,  not  by  a  star. 

Closely  connected  with  lunar  phases  is  the  phentnnenon 
called  the  "earth-shine,  "or  "the  old  moon  in  the  new-moon's 
arms,"  shown  in  Plate  6,  p.  162,  small  photograph.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  first  slender  limar  crescent  is 
seen,  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  new-moon,  the  dark  part 
of  the  moon,  within  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  will  be  illu- 
minated faintly.  This  illumination  of  the  dark  part  can- 
not come  directly  from  the  sun,  under  our  accepted  theory 
of  lunar  phases ;  nor  can  it  be  light  from  the  moon  itself, 
for  we  know  the  moon  to  be  non-luminous.  But  it  is  ex- 
plained easily  if  we  once  more  examine  Fig.  40,  p.  163. 
This  figure  makes  clear  that  when  we  see  the  moon  in  the 
full-moon  pbase,  the  earth  turns  its  dark  side  toward  the 
moon.  As  seen  from  the  moon,  the  earth  is  in  the  "new- 
earth"  phase. 

All  the  earth  phases,  as  seen  from  the  moon,  are  oppo»te 
to  the  lunar  phases,  as  seen  from  the  earth.    Thus,  when 
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we  see  the  mopn  nearly  new,  as  a  slender  crescent,  the  earth 
is  nearly  a  full-earth  to  the  moon.  And  the  slight  illiunina- 
tion  of  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  as  we  see  it,  is  then  due 
to  the  strong  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  brilliant  full-earth, 
doubtless  several  times  more  luminous  than  the  full-moon 
seems  to  us. 

The  small  photograph  of  Hate  6,  p.  162,  also  gives  a 
good  opportunity  to  notice  that  the  "horns"  of  the  moon 
always  appear  to  be  turned  directly  away  from  the  sim,  as 
they  are  seen  by  us  projected  on  the  sky.  This  follows 
from  the  explanation  of  phases:  we  can  understand  it 
easily,  if  we  paint  a  ball  half  black  and  half  white,  to  reprfr^ 
sent  the  moon,  with  half  its  surface  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
If  we  now  hold  this  ball  ao  as  to  see  only  a  narrow  sickle  of 
the  white  half,  we  shall  always  find  the  horns  of  that  sickle 
turned  to  the  right,  if  the  white  half  of  the  ball,  which 
faces  the  sun,  is  turned  to  the  left. 

Now  the  small  photograph  of  Plate  6  was  made  by  Bar- 
nard, at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  near  Chicago,  Feb.  14, 
1907,  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  sunset, 
when  the  moon  was  very  near  the  western  horizon,  where 
the  sun  had  set.  So,  in  Plate  6,  if  we  imagine  a  line  drawn 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  moon's  horns,  and  a  second 
line  perpendicular  to  it,  and  pas^g  downwu^  in  the  Plate, 
this  second  line,  if  drawn  far  enough  below  the  horizon, 
would  pass  through  the  sun  on  the  sky. 

The  small  photograph,  therefore,  appears  on  Plate  6  just 
as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  when  Barnard  photographed  it. 
The  large  photograph  was  taken  with  a  different  instrument 
at  a  different  time,  but  it  has  been  purposely  turned  around 
in  Plate  6  to  agree  with  the  small  phot(^rapb.  This  agree- 
ment may  be  verified  readily  by  comparing  the  configuration 
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of  Tnftrlri"F>  on  the  two  pictures.  The  photograph  of  Plat«  3, 
p.  17,  shows  the  tnoon  as  it  wotild  be  seen  on  the  meridian 
with  an  astronomical  tdescope ;  to  make  the  laige  photo- 
graph of  Plate  6  agree  with  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn 
Plate  6  around  throu^  more  than  a  right  angle  in  the  direc- 
tjon  in  which  the  hsude  of  a  watch  move.  The  configura- 
tion of  wtarltingg  would  then  again  be  in  agreement. 

Having  now  explained  briefly  some  of  the  lunar  phenom- 
ena of  phases  and  motions,  let  us  next  consider  a  pecul- 
iarity in  which  the  moon  differs  absolutely  from  the  earth. 
Astronomers  have  ascertuned  quite  definitely  that  lunar 
air  or  atmosphere  is  altogether  absent ;  or,  if  present,  exists 
only  in  an  extremely  attenuated  form.    The  principal  obeer- 

(■  ^...--^  vational  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  atmos- 
l    r'^'n   phere  is  derived  from  phenomena  known  as 

V y    ".pccultfttions"  of  stars.     We  have  seen  that 

Fio^  41.  Co-  the  moon,  as  it  moves  in  its  orbit  around  the 
earth,  travels  among  the  stars  about  13°  daily 
(p.  161).  But  the  stars  are  very  much  more  distant  than 
the  moon,  though  we  see  both  stars  and  moon  alike  pro- 
jected on  the  background  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Therefore  it  must  happen  occasionally  that  the  mocm 
passes  between  us  and  some  individual  star.  In  such  a 
case  that  star  is,  of  course,  concealed  from  our  view  tem- 
porarily. Usually  such  "occuttations"  last  about  an  hour, 
the  dtvatioQ  varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  moon  Uie 
stars  happen  to  meet.  In  Fig.  41,  the  moon  moves  across 
the  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  The  star  &  will  there- 
fore be  occulted  longer  than  the  star  £>',  because  it  meets  a 
wider  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon.' 

'  The  two  lines  shown  in  the  flpire,  along  which  the  two  stara  are  about 
to  be  oooolted,  an  ealled  "chords"  of  the  moon's  disk. 
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Now  we  find  from  telescopic  observatioD  that  no  matter 
where  the  occultation  takes  place,  the  disappearance  of  the 
star  is  always  perfectly  instantaneous ;  there  is  no  gradual 
fading  away ;  it  is  blotted  out  with  very  striking  Buddenness 
\rtiile  still  in  full  brilliancy.  If  there  were  a  Itmar  atmos- 
phere, we  would  surely  see  a  progreesiTe  dimming  of  the 
star,  particularly  as  it  passed  from  the  outer  less  dense 
layers  of  lunar  air  into  the  denser  layers  near  the  surface. 

Knowing,  then,  that  the  nu>on  has  no  atmosphere,  we 
must  inquire  what  has  become  of  it.  For  we  now  acc^ 
the  plausible  theory  that  the  moon  was  once  part  of  the 
earth,  and  tiiat  it  was  separated  from  the  parent  planet  as 
a  result  of  a  continued  and  peculiar  action  of  gravitational 
forces.  In  that  case  the  moon  must  have  taken  some 
atmosidtere  with  it  when  it  left  the  earth.  What  has  be- 
come of  that  atmosphere  7    - 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  its  loss  is  derived  from 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  According  to  that  theory, 
the  moleoiles  of  a  gas  are  in  constant  violent  motion,  and 
continually  colliding  with  each  other.  If  this  was  true  on 
the  outer  confines  of  the  moon's  original  gaseous  atmosphere, 
it  must  have  frequently  happened  that  an  outer  molecule, 
after  collision,  bounced  off  in  a  direction  away  from  tiie 
moon.  It  then  encountered  no  other  molecule,  and  was 
prevoited  from  escaping  into  space  by  nothing  but  the 
moon's  gravitational  attraction.  That  is  the  only  foroe  to 
hold  it. 

But  the  moon's  gravitational  attraction  is  comparatavdy 
slight,  as  compared  with  the  earth's ;  for,  as  we  shall  see 
latCT,  the  mass  of  the  moon  is  only  about  -^  part  of  the 
earth's  mass;  and  gravitational  attraction  varies  proper^ 
tionally  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body.    Therefore  it 
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is  quite  conceivable  that  the  moon  may  have  lost  its  at- 
mosphere by  the  kinetic  method,  while  the  earth,  by  reason 
of'  superior  gravitational  attraction,  is  able  io  retain  it. 
However  this  may  be,  physicists  are  now  agreed  that  there 
is  ample  molecular  velocity  to  carry  gases  gradually  away 
from,  the  moon. 

Absence  of  atmosphere  means  also  absence  of  water; 
for  water,  if  present,  would  evaporate  and  form  an  atmos- 
phere. And  without  air  and  water,  there  can  be  no  lunar 
inhabitants  similar  to  ourselves. 

-""The  shape  of  the  lunar  orbit  around  the  earth,  to  ndiich 
we  have  already  referred,  might  be  ascertained  observa^ 
tionally  in  the  manner  already  explained  for  the  earth's 
orbit  around  the  sun  (p.  117).  It  would  merely  be  neces- 
sary to  measure  frequently  the  lunar  angular  diameter,  and 
the  moon's  exact  place  as  projected  on  the  sky  with  refer- 
ence to  the  celestial  equator ;  in  other  words,  the  moon's 
declination  and  right-ascension.  This  would  enable  us 
agun  to  draw  the  outiine  of  an  ort)it  ramilar  geometrically 
to  the  moon's  actual  orbit.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth's 
path,  observations  of  this  kind  give  us  no  notion  as  to  the 
actual  mze  of  the  orbit  in  miles.  To  know  this  we  must 
measure  a  linear  distance  somewhere,  just  as  we  found 
when  describing  the  similar  state  of  afffurs  in  connection 
with  the  earth's  path  around  the  sun. 

We*  shall  therefore  next  outline  the  method  by  which 
this  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  The  easiest 
way  is  to  observe  the  moon's  position,  as  projected  on  the 
8^,  mmultaneously  from  two  observatories  widely  sepa- 
rated on  the  earth.  We  can  then  use  the  known  distance 
between  the  two  observatories  as  a  "base-line"  for  calculat- 
ing the  moon's  distance.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that 
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such  calculations  will  make  this  distance  known.    It  is 
found  to  be  about  240,000  miles.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  now  for  the  first 
time  outlined  a  method  of  finding  by  observation  the  actual 
distance  separating  a  heavenly  body  from  the  earth.  We 
now  see  that  astronomy  can  make  measurements  other 
than  mere  angular  diameters  and  angular  distances.  Its 
grasp  extends  outward  into  space;  by  indirect  methods, 
but  methods  perfectly  valid,  man  has  learned  the  distance 
of  the  moon  just  as  though  he  could  go  there  and  measure  it 
with  a  surveyor's  tape-line. 

Closely  related  to  the  method  of  ascert^ning  the  moon's 

distance  Is  the  mystetious  word  "parallax."    The  moon's 

parallax   ^   defined   as  the        ^ 

angular     semi-diameter     or 

radius  of  the  earth,  as  seen 

from   the  moon.      Thus,   in 

_  _  '  FiQ.  42.    ParallM  nt  the  Mood. 

Fig.  42,  AC  IS  the  earth's 

radius ;  M  is  the  moon ;  and  the  small  angle  at  JIf  is  the 

lunar  parallax.* 

The  moon's  distance  (240,000  miles,  in  round  numbers) 
is  about  60  times  the  earth's  radius.  But  of  course  the 
flattening  of  the  lunar  ort>it  makes  the  distance  vary,  just 
as  we  found  was  the  case  with  the  earth  and  sun,  wh«i  we 
discussed  the  terrestrial  seasons.  Just  as  the  earth  has  a 
perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  (p.  120),  so  the 
moon  has  a  "perigee,"  or  nearest  approach  to  the  earth. 
And  the  lunar  orbit  is  more  flattened  than  that  of  the 
earth;  the  actual  distance  of  the  moon  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  222,000  to  253,000  mUes. 

The  axial  rotation  of  the  moon  is  a  subject  often  fouiid 

>  Note  10,  Appendix.  ■  Note  20,  Appendfac. 
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puzzling,  though  really  very  simple.  Here  the  crucial  fact  is 
derived  from  the  most  elementary  telescopic  observation 
of  the  moon.  We  find  that  the  moon  always  turns  approxi- 
mately the  same  hemisphere  toward  the  earth.  Whenever 
we  look  at  the  moon,  we  see  the  same  configuration  of  surface 
details,  lunar  mountain  ranges,  etc. ;  we  never  see  the  moun- 
tain raises  on  the  moon's  opposite  side. 

There  can  be  but  one  reasonable  explanation  of  this. 
The  moon  must  have  an  axial  rotation  just  rapid  enough  to 
produce  this  peoiUar  result.  And  here  is  the  puzzle: 
many  persons  ask  how  the  moon  can  have  any  axial  rotation 
at  all,  if  it  constantly  turns  the  same  face  toward  us.  The 
matter  will  be  understood  most  easily  by  means  of  a  simple 
experiment.  Let  t^e  reader  face  a  table  in  the  middle  of  a 
room.  Let  him  imagine  himself  to  be  the  moon,  and  the 
table  to  be  the  earth.  Iiet  him  now  walk  around  thia  table 
in  such  a  way  that  he  faces  it  constantly.  When  he  has 
gone  halfway  around  the  table,  always  facii^  it,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  looking  at  that  wall  of  the  room  toward  which  his . 
back  was  turned  when  he  began  the  experiment. 

Thus  he  must  have  turned  himself  halfway  around,  while 
constantly  facing  the  table.  If  his  face  was  turned  toward 
the  north  when  he  b^an,  it  is  now  turned  toward  the  south. 
And  if  he  completes  a  circuit  of  the  table  in  the  same  way, 
returning  finally  to  his  original  poedtion,  he  will  find  that  he 
has  faced  successively  every  point  .of  the  compass.  This 
proves  that  he  has  ttuned  himself  around,  or  rotated  once  on 
his  vertical  axis ;  yet,  representing  the  moon,  he  has  at  all 
times  turned  his  face  toward  the  table,  representing  the 
earth. 

Accurately  stated,  the  case  stands  thus :  the  moon  makes 
an  axial  rotation  in  ^cactly  the  same  time  it  takes  to  make  an 
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orbital  revolution  around  the  earth.  We  have  seen  that 
it  revolves  in  its  orbit  in  27^  days ;  it  also  finishes  a  rota- 
tion on  its  axis  in  27^  days.  This  is  the  whole  explanation 
of  the  mystery. 

To  complete  this  matt^  of  the  moon's  rotation,  we  must 
now  point  out  that  the  e3q)lanation,  so  far  given,  is  not  quite 
exact,  though  it  is  very  nearly  so,  and  quite  sufficiently  so 
for  a  first  approximation.  There  is  a  phenomenon  called 
libration  of  the  moon,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
see  a  somewhat  different  part  of  the  lunar  surface  at  certun 
times.  The  lunar  rotation  axis  is  slightly  inclined  from 
perpendicularity  to  the  plane  in  which  is  situated  the  orbit 
of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  The  inclination  is  small, 
about  6}° ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  tilting  the  moon,  as  it  were, 
6^°,  first  one  way  and  then  the  opposite  way,  according  to  its 
position  in  its  orbit  around  the  earth.  For  the  lunar  rota- 
tion axis  remains  constantly  parcel  to  its  ori^nal  direction 
in  space  during  the  entire  orbital  revolution.  On  account 
pf  this  tilting  effect,  we  see  a  slightly  different  hemisphere 
of  the  moon  at  different  dates  in  each  lunar  period. 

Still  another  libration  of  the  moon  exists.  It  is  true  that 
the  moon  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  period  of  time  it 
requires  for  its  orbital  revolution  around  the  earth;  but 
while  the  axial  rotation  is  imiform,  the  orbital  motion, 
of  course,  is  variable.  As  in  all  orbital  motion,  the  velocity 
is  greatest  when  the  moon  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which 
lies  nearest  the  earth.  Consequently,  the  axial  rotation 
and  the  orbital  revolution  do  not  increase  at  precisely  the 
same  rate ;  and  from  this  cause,  also,  we  see  a  slightly  different 
hemisphere  of  the  moon  at  different  dates  in  the  month. 

These  are  the  two  principal  libratioos;  there  remain 
certain  other  very  slight  ones  which  we  may  here  omit 
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as  unimportant.    But  the  combined  effect  of  them  all  is 
as  f oUows : 

^  of  the  lunar  surface  is  always  viable, 

-^  of  the  lunar  surface  is  nev^  seen, 

^^  of  the  lunar  surface  is  sometimes  viable. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  this  agreement  of 
the  lunar  axial  rotation  period  with  the  period  of  orbital 
revolution  is  not  due  to  chance.  It  must  have  resulted  from 
some  physical  cause;  the  theory  at  present  accepted  by 
astronomers  consid^B  it  to  be  a  result  of  forces,  intei^ 
acting  between  the  moon  and  the  earth,  and  analogous 
to  those  producing  ocean  tides.  These  forces  probably 
brou^t  about  the  existing  state  of  things  long  ago,  in 
early  cosmic  ages,  when  the  moon  may  be  considered  to 
have  not  yet  become  perfectly  solid,  and  to  have  ther^ore 
been  subject  to  enormous  tidal  distortions. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  explain  how  astronom^s 
measure  and  weigh  the  moon.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
done  by  the  methods  used  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  the  moon  to  make  surveys  and 
perform  the  Cavendish  experiment  (p.  107)  for  determining 
mass.  But  the  moon's  size  can  be  derived  eadly  from 
measures  of  its  angular  diameter,  combined  with  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  already  obtained  as  to  its  distance  from  the 
earth. 

In  Fig.  43,  the  angle  AEB  is  the  moon's  angular  diameter 
(p.  118),  as  seen  from  the  earth  E.  BE  and  AE  are  each 
equal  to  the  known  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  The 
triangle  ABE  is  therefore  fully  known,^  and  we  can  calculate 

>  All  parts  of  » triangle  eaa  be  oaloulated  by  trigonoioetria  methods,  if 
vre  know  two  ndes  sod  the  angle  between  them. 
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the  mimber  of  miles  in  the  lunar  diameter  AB.  The 
average  angular  diameter  is  measured  eaaly  with  astronomi- 
cal instruments ;  it  is  found  to  be  about  31'  of  arc.  This, 
combined  with  the  known  distance  (about  240,000  miles), 
makes  the  moon's  diameter  about  2200  miles,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  earth's  diameter.  And  as  we  know 
from  geometry  that  the  volumes  of  spheres  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  ^ 
diuneters,  it  follows 
that  the  volume  of 
the  earth  is  some- 

,  ,  Fio.  43.    Moon  B  Dumeter. 

what  more  than  64 

times  that  of  the  moon  (64  =  4  X  4  X  4).     More  accurately 

stated,  the  earth's  volume  is  about  50  times  that  of  the 

moon. 

A  somewhat  more  difficult  problem  is  the  "weighing"  of 
the  moon,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  earth  (p.  103),  really  means  a  determination  of  the 
moon's  mass.  Curiously  enough,  the  mass  of  the  moon  is 
most  simply  determined  by  observations  of  the  sun.  To 
understand  how  this  is  done,  we  must  begin  by  correcting 
an  approximately  accurate  theory  which  we  have  so  far 
found  sufficient  for  oiur  esplanations.  It  is  frequently 
convenient,  for  the  sake  of  lucidity,  to  begin  the  explanation 
of  some  phenomenon  by  assuming  a  state  of  aSairs  resemblii^ 
closely  that  which  actually  exists  in  nature,  and  afterwards 
substituting  new  explanations  successively,  each  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  truth,  until  we  can  finally  con- 
dder  a  tolerably  complete  theory  in  its  full  complexity. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  must  now  correct  a  previous 
statement  ooncenung  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun.  The 
earth  has  ao  far  been  said  to  pursue  an  oval  or  elliptic  wtdt, 
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with  the  sun  at  one  focus.  And  by  the  earth  we  mean, 
of  course,  the  earth's  center.  But  we  now  know  that 
the  earth  and  moon  togeth^  are  traveling  in  that  orlnt 
around  the  sun.  Therefore,  speakii^  accurately,  it  is  not 
the  earth's  center  that  is  exactly  in  the  orbit,  but  rather 
the  combined  "center  of  gravity"  of  the  earth  and  moon. 
And  by  center  of  gravity  we  mean  a  point  so  situated  on  the 
line  joining  earth  and  moon  that  their  weights,  as  it  were, 
would  just  balance  about  the  center  of  gravity.  Figure  44 
shows  this  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  at  c.  If  we  imag- 
ine the  earth  and  moon  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  i^d  bar 
240,000  miles  long,  their  weights  would  balance  if  the  bar 
were  supported  at  the  point  c. 

c\  And  owing  to  the  great  maas 

•*»«    of  the  earth  as  compared  with 
no.  *4.  CBotwofOwvityrfEMUi     the    moon,    this    center    of 

uid  Mood,  , 

gravity  is  much  nearer  the 
earth's  center  than  the  moon's.  It  is,  in  fact,  indde  the 
earth's  surface. 

Now  this  center  of  gravity  has  another  peculiarity  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it  the  point  that  is  really 
followii^  out  the  teirestrial  orbit  around  the  mm,  but  it  is 
also  the  real  focus  about  which  the  moon  pursues  its  monthly 
orbit  aromid  the  earth.  The  moon,  accurately  speaking, 
does  not  revolve  about  the  earth,  but  about  the  poiat  c,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  combined.  Further- 
more, ^tdiile  the  moon  is  going  around  this  center,  the 
eartii  is  doing  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  much  smaller 
orbit.  Again  imagining  both  bodies  attached  to  the  ends  of 
a  rigid  rod,  it  is  a  little  as  though  this  rod  were  pivoted  at 
the  center  of  gravity,  and  turning  around  it.  Thus  the 
force    of    gravitation    causes    both    bodies    to    revolve 
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about  their  conunon  center  of  gravity,  but  little  moon  can- 
not make  big  earth  travel  in  as  large  an  orbit  as  big  earth 
imposes  on  little  moon. 

The  final  result  is  to  swing  the  earth  each  half  month  a 
short  distance  either  forward  or  backward  with  respect  to 
the  position  it  would  occupy  in  its  ftnnnfll  orbit  around  the 
«m,  if  there  were  no  moon.  Sometimes  the  earth  is  in 
advance  of  the  center  of  gravity;  sometimes  behind  it. 
But  we  always  see  the  sun  projected  on  the  celestial  spha« 
at  a  point  on  the  ecliptic  circle  directly  opposite  the 
earth's  actual  position  in  its  orbit;  therefore  this  cent^ 
of  gravity  effect  must  show  itself  by  slightly  advancing 
fx  retarding  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic 
circle. 

The  whole  phenomenon  is  very  sli^t,  amounting  to  a 
total  change  in  the  sun's  apparent  place  on  the  ecliptic 
drcle  of  only  12"  of  arc.  Yet  this  can  be  measured  with 
accurate  instruments ;  and  a  simple  calculation  then  shows 
that  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  earth  and  moon  is 
distant  only  28SQ  miles  from  the  earth's  center.  This  is 
about  B^  part  of  the  total  distance  between  the  centers  of 
these  two  bodies ;  therefore  the  lunar  mass  must  be  about 
^  part  of  the  earth's  mass.* 

Having  thus  found  the  moon's  volume  to  be  about  ^  that 
of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  only  ^,  it  follows  that  the  moon 
must  on  the  average  be  composed  of  materials  less  dense 
tiian  those  of  which  the  earth  is  made.  If  the  moon  were 
equally  dense  with  the  earth,  a  cubic  foot  of  average  lunar 
material  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  average 
terrestrial  material ;  and  these  ratios  of  masses  and  volumes 
betwe^i  the  two  bodies  would  be  equal.    The  figures  we  have 

'  Note  21,  Appendix. 
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obtained  make  the  moon's  density  about  six-tenths  that 
of  the  earth. 

The  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  returns  of  the 
moon  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the  earth  may  be  called 
the  Lunar  Day.  Its  length  depends  on  the  diurnal  axial 
rotation  of  the  earth,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  sidereal  and  solar  days  (p.  65).  We  have  seen 
that  the  sidereal  day  is  equal  to  the  period  of  the  earth's 
axial  rotation,  and  is  therefore  the  interval  of  time  between 
two  successive  returns  of  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  me- 
ridian. We  have  also  seen  that  the  solar  day  is  about  four 
minutes  longer  than  the  sidereal  day,  because  the  sun's 
aiq>arent  daily  motion  of  one  d^ree  along  the  ecliptic 
circle  makee  the  sun  lag  a  little  behmd  the  equinox  point, 
so  that  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens  must  continue 
about  four  minutes  after  each  complete  axial  rotation  of  the 
earth,  to  enable  the  sim  to  reach  the  meridian  again  (p.  69). 
The  case  of  the  moon  is  precisely  ^milar ;  only,  as  its  daily 
motion  averages  about  13°  instead  of  1°,  the  excess  length  of 
the  lunar  day  is  about  52  minutes,  instead  of  4  minutes. 
This  makes  the  lunar  day  average  about  24"  52"  of  adereal 
•time. 

The  fact  that  the  moon  thus  reaches  the  meridian  about 
52  minutes  later  each  n^t  means  that  it  will  also  rise  and 
set  about  52  minutes  later  each  night.  But  this  is  only  an 
average  figure;  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  daily  retardation  of  moonrise  may  vary  all  the  way  from 
23  minutes,  to  1  hour  17  minutes. 

When  this  retardation  of  the  time  of  moonrise  is  at  the 

nlinimum  of  23  minutes,  the  moon  will  rise  at  nearly  the 

same  time  on  two   or   three  successive   nights.     If  the 

moon  also  happens  to  be  almost  a  full-moon  on  such  an 
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occadon,  we  have  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  Harvest 
Moon.  This  is  defined,  then,  as  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
nearly  full,  on  two  or  three  successive  nights  at  newly  tike 
same  hour. 

To  ascertain  when  this  will  occur,  we  must  discuss  the 
principal  cause  of  these  large  variations  in  the  daily  retardar 
tion  of  the  time  of  moomise.  For  this  purpose  we  may,  with 
sufficiently  close  approximation,  consider  the  moon  as 
appearing  always  in  the  ecliptic  circle  on  the  sky;  as  we 
already  know,  it  is  actually  never  very  far  from  that  circle. 
This  being  premised,  it  is  clear  that  the  time-interval  be- 
twe^i  the  moonrises  on  two  successive  nights  will  depend 
on  the  angle  between  the  ecliptic 
circle  and  the  horizon,  as  shown    ^^^.^ 

in  Fig.  45.     HH  is  part  of  the  w  ^^^i jt 

horizon ;  VV  part  of  the  ecliptic  ^^^"^^ 

circle.    Let  us  suppose  the  moon         ^     ,,    „        .r^"^ 

^'^  Fio.  46.    HMTBBt  Moon. 

was  at  the  mtersection  /  when 

it  rose  on  a  certain  night.  Exactly  twenty-four  houra  later 
the  pouit  I  will  be  agiun  rimig  above  the  horizon  HH.  But 
in  those  twenty-four  hours  the  moon  will  have  moved  along 
the  ecliptic  to  the  point  I',  about  13°  from  /. 

How  much  later  will  the  moon  rise  on  the  second  night  7 
Clearly,  by  a  time-interval  exactly  equal  to  the  time  in  which 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere  will  move 
the  point  /'  up  to  the  horizon  HH.  This  interval  will  be 
short,  if  the  angle  HIV  between  the  horizon  and  ecliptic  is 

But  the  angle  HIV  is  not  always  the  same.  It  is  easy  to 
dfflnoDstrate,  by  the  aid  of  a  celestial  ^obe,  that  it  is  a 
minimimi  when  the  point  of  intersection  /  is  at  the  vernal 
equinox  (p.  35).    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  smalt  photo- 
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graph  of  Plate  6,  p.  162.  The  line  ioining  the  moon's  horns 
being  nearly  horizontal,  the  ecliptic  must  be  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  if  the  horoe  are  to  point  directly  away 
from  the  sun  (p.  165).  And  the  date  of  the  photograph 
being  near  the  vernal  equinox,  about  the  time  of  sunset, 
it  follows  that  the  angle  HIV,  being  nearly  a  right  angle,  is  at 
a  maximum  at  the  western  horizon  on  or  about  March  21. 
Moreover,  near  the  eastern  horizon,  it  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mimi  on  the  same  date.  That  the  ecliptic  rises  very  high 
from  the  western  horizon  at  sunset  on  March  21  is  also  shown 
by  the  table  on  p.  49. 

It  results  from  these  considerations  that  if  the  full-moon 
occurs  when  the  moon  appears  near  the  vernal  equinox 
point,  the  daily  retardation  of  moonrise  will  be  a  minimum. 
But  we  have  ahready  found  (p.  163)  that  the  fall-moon  always 
necessarily  appears  opposite  the  sun  in  the  sky.  Therefore, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest  moon,  the  sun  must  be  at  the 
autumnal  equinox  (p.  35),  which  is  directly  opposite  the 
moon's  position  at  the  vernal  equinox.  But  the  sun  appears 
in  the  autumnal  equinox  about  September  22  in  each  year. 
Consequently,  the  harvest  moon  is  always  the  full-moon 
which  happens  nearest  to  September  22. 

And  this  explains  the  name  "harvest."  For  certun 
harvests  are  gathered  in  September ;  and  it  is  of  consequence 
to  farmers  to  have  plenty  of  moonlight,  so  that  their  work 
may  be  completed  before  run  falls.  The  full-moon,  being 
opposite  the  sun,  will  rise  when  the  sun  sets,  which  occurs 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  equinox.  Thus  the  harvest 
full-moon  will  rise  on  two  or  three  coi^ecutive  dates  at  about 
six  in  the  evening,  and  will  remain  visible  until  sunrise  the 
next  morning. 

Still  another  phenomenon  of  interest  arises  from  the  faet 
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that  the  full-moon  always  appears  opposite  the  sun  in  the 
sky.  Near  the  time  of  the  wint^  solstice  (p.  121)  in  Decem- 
ber the  full-moon  must  be  near  the  summer  solstice  point 
of  the  ecliptic  circle,  in  order  that  it  may  be  opp<wite  the 
fnm.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  winter  full-moons  appear 
far  north  of  the  celestial  equator,  like  the  sun  in  summer. 
Consequently,  the  full-moon  in  winter  "rides  high,"  as  the 
saying  is;  when  on  the  meridian  it  will  appear  near  the 
zenith,  while  the  sununer  fuU-moons  are  low  down  in  the 
sky,  like  the  sun  in  winter.    ^ 

These  variations  in  the  time  of  moonrise  are  always  set 
forth  in  ordinary  almanacs ;  but  a  certain  peculiarity  of  this 
part  of  the  almanacs  requires  explanation.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sim,  the  almanacs  ^ve  both  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, all  of  which  is  understood  without  difficulty.  But  for 
the  moon,  the  almanacs  give  only  the  time  of  rising  or  the 
time  of  setting,  —  never  both.  And  both  are  not  needed. 
If  the  moon,  for  instance,  rises  Portly  after  sunset, 
it  will  set  shortly  after  the  next  sunrise.  It  will  therefore 
be  in  the  sky  when  the  sun  rises,  and  will  set  during  day- 
li^t,  —  a  phenomenon  not  usually  observable.  In  other 
words,  only  one  of  the  two  phenomena,  moonrise  or  moonset, 
can  be  observed  on  any  given  date,  and  the  almanac  always 
gives  the  time  of  the  observable  phenomenon. 

But  this  introduces  another  complication.  As  the  lunar 
"day"  is  24"  52"  long,  it  may  happen  now  and  then  that  a 
given  solar  day  of  24  hours  contains  no  moonrise  at  all. 
The  moon  might  have  risen  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
solar  day,  and  might  rise  again  just  after  the  ending  of  it. 
In  fact,  this  must  occur  once  each  month.  If  the  moon- 
column  in  the  almanac  contains  the  word  "rises,"  the  follow- 
iog  nimibers  in  the  column  are  the  successive  times  of  moon- 
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rise.  On  the  date  when  the  moon  does  not  riae,  the  abbre- 
viated word  "morn"  is  then  substituted  in  the  moon  column 
for  the  usual  time  of  moonrise.  The  following  numbers  in 
the  column  then  indicate  that  the  moon  rises  after  midnight, 
—  in  the  morning. 

In  the  lunar  orttit  there  exists  still  one  more  peculiarity 
that  illustrates  the  tendency  of  astronomy  to  deceive  ua  by 
entangling  the  seeming  and  the  true,  —  a  tendency  that 
has  much  to  do  with  the  peculiar  fascination  of  tHie  science. 
To  an  observer  on  the  earth  the  moon's  orbit  seems  to  be 
an  ellipse  or  oval  curve ;  but  the  true  orbit  is  not  really  an 
ellipse  at  all.  For  while  the  moon  is  traveling  around  the 
earth,  the  earth  is  itself  speeding  through  space  in  its  annual 
orbit  around  the  sun,  drag^ng  with  it  the  moon  and  the 
lunar  orbit  around  the  earth. 

Consequently,  though  the  moon's  orbit  is  an  ellipse,  so 
far  as  we  dwellers  on  the  earth  are  concerned,  its  real  path  in 
space  is  compounded  of  the  two  motions  involved:  first, 
the  lunar  motion  around  the  earth ;  and  second,  the  terrestrial 
motion  around  the  sun.  Now  the  earth's  linear  velocity  of 
motion  around  the  sun  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  lunar 
motion  around  the  earth,  and  is  therefore  of  greater  influence 
in  fixing  the  true  shape  of  the  orbit  in  space.  And  it  is 
known  that  the  sun  is  itself  also  moving  through  space, 
carrying  with  it  the  earth  and  the  whole  solar  system,  in- 
cluding t^e  moon.  This  motion  would  also  affect  the  shape 
of  the  lunar  orbit ;  but  we  shall  here  consider  only  the  two 
principal  causes  already  mentioned,  —  the  moon's  motion 
around  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing,  and  one  not  altogether  easy 

to  understand,  that  the  combination  of  these  motions  makes 

the  true  path  of  the  moon  always  concave  toward  the  son, 

ISO 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  sun ;  Ei,  Et,  E^,  etc.,  are  five  successive  positions  of  the 
earth  in  its  annual  orbit  around  the  sun,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  about  7J  days,  or  one-quarter  of  a  lunar  synodic 
period  (p.  161).  The  points  Afi,  Afj,  Mj,  etc.,  are  five  cor- 
responding positions  of  the  moon.  Mi  and  Af  j  are  new- 
moon  positions ;  Mj  a  full-moon  position ;  Mi  and  jVf «  rep- 
resent quartered  phases.  The  whole  line  MiM^MtMiMi 
represents  a  part  of  the  moon's  actiial  orbit  in  space  with 
respect  to  the  sun ;  and  we  can  prove  without  difficulty 
that  it  is  everywhere  concave  toward  the  sun.' 


Fia.  40.    Moon's  Path  with  Resi>ect  to  the  3ud. 


When  considering  the  lunar  atmosphere  we  found  the 
moon  quite  unlike  the  earth.  But  there  exists  also  &  very 
conspicuous  similarity  between  the  two  bodies,  —  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  their  surfaces.  There  are  a  number 
of  mountain  ranges  on  the  moon,  and  numerous  craters 
apparently  of  volcanic  ori(pn;  but  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes.  These  lunar  mountains  are  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  craters  are  50  miles 
in  diameter.  In  the  center  of  the  crater  there  is 
often  a  conical  mountain  peak ;  it  is  aa  though  the  crater 
wall  was  formed  by  a  shower  of  volcanic  material  ejected  from 
a  center,  and  falling  in  a  circle  around  it.  The  central 
peak  may  then  have  resulted  from  a  final  outburst  of  the 
volcanic  discharge,  after  the  explosive  force  of  the  volcano 

'  Note  22,  Appendix. 
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had  become  too  feeble  to  throw  its  lava  far  from  the  eruptive 
center.  The  moon's  surface  also  shows  many  "rills"  or 
otioked  valleys  radiating  from  certain  craters.  These 
surface  features  are  well  seen  in  Plate  7.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  photograph  is  the  great  crater  Theophilus,  with  its 
rugged  central  moimtain  peak. 

The  height  of  limar  mountains  and  crater  walls  may  be 
measured  with  the  telescope.  In  certain  lunar  phases,  when 
sunlight  falls  obliquely  on  the  moon's  surface,  the  moun- 
tains cast  long  black  shadows,  seen  conspicuoudy  in  P\a.te  7. 
It  is  possible  to  measure  in  the  telescope  the  angular  l^igth 
of  such  shadows ;  and  knowing  the  moon's  distance,  we  can 
then  calculate  the  shadow  lengths  In  miles  from  the  measured 
angular  lengths.  (Cf.  p.  172.)  Then,  from  the  calculable 
angle  at  which  sunlight  falls  on  the  lunar  surface  at  the 
moment  when  the  shadows  were  measured  in  the  telescope, 
and  the  known  shadow  lengths  in  miles,  we  can  compute 
the  mountain  heights,  also  in  miles,  by  methods  well  known 
to  surveyors. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   PLANETS 

In  discnissing  the  celestial  sphere  (p.  23)  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stars  projected  upon  it,  we  found  that  the 
great  mass  of  these  luminous  points  retain  practically 
unchanging  relative  positions  on  the  sphere,  and  are  subject 
only  to  such  apparent  motions  as  result  from  the  earth's 
daily  rotation  on  its  axis  and  annual  orbital  revolution 
around  the  sun.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  small  number 
of  stars  move  about  among  their  fellows  (p.  10).  These 
are  the  "wanderers,"  —  the  Planets.  Five  are  easily  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  —  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  Uranus  may  also  be  seen  without  a  telescope  under 
favorable  conditions ;  Neptime,  and  the  great  body  of  tiny 
telescopic  objects  of  the  planetary  class,  callea  Planetoids, 
require  optical  help  to  be  seen. 

The  distinguishing  thing  about  these  planets  is  that 
they  all  belong  to  our  solar  system.  The  earth  is  merely 
one  of  the  planets  in  that  system ;  the  others,  like  the  earth, 
revolve  around  the  sun  in  orbits  analogous  to  the  earth's 
own  annual  orbit.  These  planetary  orbits  are  all  oval 
or  elliptic,  and  have  the  sun  at  a  point  near  the  center  of 
the  orbit,  —  the  focus  (p.  116). 

When  explaining  the  earth's  annual  orbital  revolution 
around  the  sun,  we  described  a  simple  method  of  observation 
by  which  the  form  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  might  be  deter- 
mined ocperimentally.    These  simple  observations  were  also 
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found  capable  of  establishing  for  the  earth  a  law  of  planetary 

orbital  motion  first  discovered  by  Kepler;    viz.  that  the 

"radius  vector"  (p.  119),  or  line  joining  the  planet  and  the 
^  sun,  moves  over  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  Thus,  in  Fig.  47,  S 
represents  the  sun,  Pi,  Pi,  Pj,  Pi, 
four  positions  of  a  planet  in  ite 
orbit,  such  that  the  motion  from 
Pi  to  P,  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  interval  of  time  required  for 
motion  from  P|  to  Pa-  Then  the 
triangular  area  SPiPj,  mcluded  be 
tween  the  two  radii  veetores  SPi, 

SPi,  and  the  arc  of  the  curved  orbit  PiPj,  is  equal  to  the 

other  triangular  area  SPtP*,  similarly  included  between  two 

radii  veetores  and  an  arc  of  the  curved  orbit. 
We  must  now  prove  that  this  law  applies  universally  to  all 

planets,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  Newton's 

law  of  gravitation.    This  latter  law,  as  we  have  already 

seen  (p.  103),  declares  that  an  attraction 

exists  between  the  sun  and  planet,  directly 

proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses, 

and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 

the  distance  between  them. 
Let  us  consider  Fig.  48,  and  suppose 

that  at  a  certain  instant  of  time  the  stm 

is  situated  at  8,  with  the  planet  at  Pi ;  i 

and  let  us  first  examine  what  the  planet's    ^^-  *?;  ^anetuy 

Motion. 

motion  would  be  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  an  attraction  toward  the  sun.     We  may  suppose 
the  planet  to  be  traveling  with  a  certain  velocity,  and  in  a 
certain  direction,  such  as  would  carry  it  to  Pi  at  the  end  of 
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one  second  of  time.  This  oripnal  velocity  and  motion  may 
be  regarded,  if  we  choose,  as  a  result  of  the  original  cata- 
clysm whereby  the  planet  was  first  brought  into  separate 
existence. 

Now  if  there  were  no  attraction  toward  the  sun,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  friction  or  resistance  to  motion  in  empty  space, 
the  planet  will  arrive  at  Pj  endowed  with  the  same  velodty 
and  direction  of  motion  which  it  ori^nally  possessed  at  Pi. 
Therefore  it  will,  imder  these  circumstances,  travel  an  equal 
distance  along  the  same  sbu^t  line  in  the  next  second, 
and  thus  arrive  at  Pj.  The  line  PiPtPt  is  the  planet's 
orbit,  if  there  be  no  attraction  toward  the  sun,  and  the 
lines  SPi,  SPt,  SPi,  are  three  positions  of  the  planet's  radius 
vector. 

The  area  traveled  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  the  first 
second  is  the  triangle  SPiPt ;  and  in  the  second  second  it 
is  the  triangle  SPtPt.  But  these  two  triangles  have  equal 
areas ; '  and  this  constitutes  a  proof  that  the  radius  vector 
moves  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  if  there  easta  no 
attraction  whatever  toward  the  sun. 

Next  suppose  that  the  solar  attraction  exists,  but  that 
instead  of  being  continuous  in  action  it  is  applied  suddenly 
in  the  form  of  an  impulse  toward  the  sun  at  the  end  of  each 
second  of  time.  Suppose  the  first  impulse  is  applied  at  the 
end  of  the  first  second  of  time,  when  the  planet  has  reached 
Pt,  and  that  it  is  applied  toward  the  sun  along  the  radius 
vector  PaS.  Now  consider  Fig.  40,  and  imagine  the  im- 
pulse toward  the  sun  strong  enough  to  have  carried  the 
planet  to  Pt  in  one  second  of  time,  supposing  the  said  im- 

'  Reftders  familiar  with  EWietr;  will  reoofrnize  that  these  triangles 
are  equal  because  they  have  a  common  vert«x  at  i3,  and  equal  hases 
PiPt  and  P,P,  situated  upon  a  single  straight  line. 
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jnilse  toward  the  sun  to  h&ve  acted  alone  during  one  second. 
But  the  planet  at  Pi  is  also  subject  to  the  original  force, 
which,  acting  alone,  would  have  moved  it  to  /*■  in  the  second 
second  of  time.  Thus  the  planet  at  Pj  is  subject  to  two 
forces,  one  of  which,  acting  alone,  would  have  carried  it  to 
Pi'  in  the  next  second ;  and  the  other,  likewise  acting  alone, 
would  have  carried  it  to  Pt  in  that  next  second. 

Where  will  the  planet  go  under  the  combined  action  of 
these  two  forces  in  the  second  second  of  time?  It  must 
evidently  move  along  a  line  intermediate 
in  direction  between  PtPt  and  P»Pi'. 
That  line  will  in  fact  be  PsP|',  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  second  the  planet 
V,'*'^  will  arrive  at  the  point  Pj'.'  Its  radius 
vector  will  then  be  the  line  SPi' ;  and 
^  the  areas  traversed  by  the  radius  vector 
in  the  two  consecutive  seconds  of  time 
here  under  conmderation  wiU  be  the  tri- 
angles SPiPi  and  SPiPt'.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
the  areas  of  these  two  triangles  are  also  equal.'  Conse- 
quently, under  our  present  supposition  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  attraction  toward  the  sim,  the  planetary  orbit  PiP»P»' 
still  satisfies  the  law  of  areas. 

It  is  evident  that  any  number  of  impulses  towud  the  sun 
at  the  ends  of  other  successive  seconds  of  time  would  pro- 
duce similar  results.  And  the  same  reasoning  would  hold 
true  if  we  suppose  the  impulses  to  occur  more  frequently ; 
say  ten  or  a  hundred  times  in  a  second  of  time.  It  follows 
that  if  we  increase  sufficiently  the  number  of  supposed  im- 
pulses per  second,  we  can  at  last  transform  our  orbit  from  a 
series  of  very  short  strught  lines  into  an  actual  curve ;  for 
'  Note  23,  Appmdix.  ■  Note  24,  Appendix. 
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evra7  curve  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  exceesively  short  straight  hne  elements.  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  supposed  series  of  impulses  toward 
the  sun,  coming  infinitely  close  together,  are  transformed 
into  the  continuous  action  of  gravitational  attraction. 
The  above  reasoning  therefore  constitutes  a  proof  that  a 
planet  moving  imder  the  infiuence  of  an  original  impulse 
in  any  direction,  plus  a  gravitational  attraction  toward 
the  sun,  will  pursue  an  orbit  satisfying  the  law  of  equal 
areas  for  the  radius  vector. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  above  proof  is 
the  absence  of  any  special  requirements  as  to  the  nature  of 
solar  gravitational  attraction.  Nothing  in  the  proof  de- 
mands an  attraction  acting  accurately  in  accordance  with 
Newton's  law  (p.  103).  To  satisfy  the  law  of  areas,  it  ia 
merely  necessary  that  the  attracting  force  be  what  is  called 
a  "central"  force,  directed  always  toward  a  definite  point 
occupied  by  the  sun  within  the  orbit.  And  conversely,  the 
fact  that  the  planets  can  be  observed  to  travel  in  orbits  that 
satisfy  the  law  of  areas,  proves  merely  that  they  are  moving 
under  the  influence  of  a  central  force,  but  not  necessarily 
that  particular  variety  of  central  force  which  we  know  under 
the  name  of  Newtonian  gravitation. 

But  in  addition  to  this  law  of  areas,  which  can  be  deduced 
as  a  fact  directly  from  observation  (p.  120),  two  other 
similar  laws  are  known,  —  also  obtainable  directly  from 
observation.  All  three  laws  were  first  found  by  Kepler; 
they  are  called,  to  the  present  day,  Kepler's  three  laws 
of  planetary  motion;  and  they  may  be  formulated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  at 
the  focus  of  the  curve. 
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2.  The  radius  vector  ot  each  planet  passes  over  equal 
areas  in  equal  times. 

3.  If  the  time  required  by  any  planet  to  complete  a  revolu- 
tion in  its  orbit  is  called  its  "period,"  then  the  squares  of  the 
planetary  periods  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
average  distances  from  the  sun.  This  third  law  is  called 
the  "harmonic  law." ' 

We  have  just  proved  that  the  second  law,  or  law  of  taeas, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  central 
force  pulling  always  toward  the  sun.  It  is  similarly  possible 
to  prove,  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  that  all  three  laws 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  central  attracting 
force,  provided  that  force  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
Newtonian  law.  Thus  the  three  laws  of  Kepler  are  merely 
corollaries  or  consequences  of  Newton's  more  general  law ; 
Newton's  great  service  consisted  in  bringing  everything  under 
the  sway  of  a  single  law,  instead  of  three  separate  ones, 
apparently  unrelated.' 

In  the  li^t  of  the  above  explanation  of  Kepler's  and 
Newton's  work,  it  will  now  be  of  interest  to  (pve  a  brief 
accoxmt  of  the  two  best  known  explanations  of  planetary 
motion  within  the  solar  system,  —  the  Copemican  theory, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  is  the  one  now  accepted,  and 
the  older  Ptolemaic  theory.  It  may  possibly  seem  out  of 
place  to  give  any  attention  to  the  abandoned  Ptolemaic 
hypothesis;  it  is  like  studying  somethii^  we  know  to  be 
untrue.    But  there  are  many  references  to  that  theory  in 

I  The  honnonio  tew  ma;  be  represented  mAthematicftll;  b;  a  simple 
IHOportion: 

Let  ti,  It,  be  the  periods  of  two  planets,  ai,  ot,  their  mean  distanoea  from 
the  sun. 

Then :  y :  tf  -  oi' :  a,'. 

'  Note  25,  Appendix. 
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literature :  a  few  p^es  may  well  be  devoted  to  a  description 
of  it ;  enough,  at  least,  to  form  some  idea  of  its  peculiarities. 
It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  Ptolemaic  theory  was  actually 
taught  in  early  days  at  Harvard  and  Yale  collies,  as  bdng 
a  possible  alternative  theory  to 
the  Copemicau.' 

Ptolemy  (140  a.d.),  following 
Hipparchus,  supposed  the  earth 
to  be  immobile,  near  the  center 
of  the  universe.  For  each  planet 
a  circular  orbit  was  provided 
(Fig.  50),  which  circle  was  called 
the  planet's  "deferent."  Upon 
the  deferent  moved,  not  the 
planet  itself,  but  an  imaginary 
planet,  represented  by  a  point. 
The  actual  planet  moved  in 
another  circle  called  the  "epi- 
cycle," whose  moving  center  was 
the  imf^nary  planet.  The  s\m 
and  moon  had  deferents,  but  no 
epicycles.  Each  deferent  was 
supposed  to  be  traced  on  the 
surface  of  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent separate  crystal  sphere ; ' 
and  all  these  crystal  spheres  rotated  once  a  day  aroimd 
an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  The 
outermost  crystal  sphere  had  no  deferent  or  attached 
epicycle ;  but  to  it  were  fastened  all  the  fixed  stars.    This 

I  Yoong,  Manual  of  Attronomy,  p.  323. 

■  These  ephereo,  b;  their  motion,  produced  the  tftmous  "mnsio  of  the 
Epherea." 


Fin.  60.    Ptolmnaic  Theory. 
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star-sphere  also  rotated  around  the  polar  axis  of  the 
heavens. 

The  spheres  being  all  of  crystal,  and  perfectly  transpar^it, 
did  not  interfere  with  a  view  of  what  was  going  on  outside  of 
each  in  connection  with  the  exterior  deferents  and  epicycles. 
The  daily  axial  rotation  of  the  spheres  produced  all  tiie 
diurnal  phenomena  we  now  believe  to  result  from  the 
axial  rotation  of  our  earth.  And  the  spheres,  of  coiuw, 
revolved  from  east  to  west,  not  as  our  earth  does,  from  west 
to  east. 

The  deferents  of  Mercury  and  Venus  were  inade  the  solar 
deferent.  The  imaginary  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
revolved  in  their  deferents  once  a  year,  keeping  pace  with 
the  solar  motion  in  its  own  deferent  circle.  The  sun  and  the 
two  imaginary  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  were  always  in 
line,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  revolution  of  the  actual 
planets  Mercury  and  Venus  in  their  epicycles  thus  made 
them  swing  back  and  forth,  east  and  west  of  the  sun,  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  their  actual  observable  apparent 
motions  to  be  described  later  in  the  present  chapter. 

Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were  connected  by  Ptolemy  tp 
deferent  circles  exterior  to  the  siin.  The  periods  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  imaginary  planets  were  not  here  assumed  equal  to 
that  of  the  sun,  as  was  the  case  for  the  inferior  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus ;  and  in  this  way  the  observable  phe- 
nomena were  also  reproduced  for  these  superior  planets. 
Later  investigators,  following  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  added 
further  secondary  imaginary  planets,  revolving  in  Ptolrany's 
epicyclic  circles ;  with  the  actual  planets  attached  to  addi- 
tional corresponding  epicycles.  In  this  way  they  were  able 
to  reproduce  all  irregularities  of  motion,  as  improving 
methods  of  observing  brought  them  to  light. 
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In  contradistinction  to  the  above,  the  Copemican  theory, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  supposes  the  sun  immobile,  and  the 
planets  moving  in  flattened  oval  orbits  with  the  sun  at  one 
focus.  The  great  objection  to  this  system,  aji  objection  that 
long  prevented  its  adoption  by  men  of  science,  is  this :  if 
the  earth  really 
•^St^Mt^  revolves  in  an  orbit 

around  the  sun,  the 
fixed  stars  should 
change  th^  ap- 
parent positions, 
projected  on  the  sky,  while  the 
earth  progresses  around  its  orbit.  Figure 
51  makes  this  clear.  Let  S  be  the  sun; 
E'  and  E"  two  positions  of  the  earth  at 
opposite  points  of  its  orbit.  Suppose  a 
star  to  be  situated  in  space  at  P,  fixed  and 
immobile.  Then  from  E'  we  should  see 
the  star  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere 
at  P',  and  from  E"  we  should  see  it  at  P". 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  see  each  fixed  star 
constantly  projected  in  the  same  place  on 
the  celestial  sphere;  and  this  seemed  an 
insuperable  objection  to  many  early  astron- 
omers, including  the  famous  Tycho  Brahg. 
Fio.  61.  Copwniowi  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  earth  does  not 
move,  there  would  of  course  be  no  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  E'P'  and  E"P".  There  would 
be  but  one  such  line  if  the  earth  were  constantly  in  the 
center  at  S. 

This  objection  to  the  Copemican  system  was  not  removed 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  for  the 
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first  time,  Bessel  was  able  to  measure  with  certainty  a  slight 
difference  between  the  two  sight  lines  from  the  earth  to  a 
certain  star  in  the  constellation  Cygnus.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  trouble  arises  from  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
angle  E'PE",  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  fixed  stars  are  all 
so  excessively  distant,  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  And,  of  course,  the  angle  E'PE"  will  diminish 
with  an  increasing  distance  of  the  stars.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  no  star  has  been  found  For  which  this  angle  exceeds  1.5 
seconds  of  arc ;  and  in  the  case  of  but  very  few  stars  has  the 
angle  been  foimd  large  enough  to  be  measured,  even  with 
the  powerful  astronomical  instruments  of  to-day.  The 
angle  subtended  at  P  by  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  of 
course  half  the  angle  E'PE".  This  half-angle  is  called  the 
star's  "parallax."  And  the  measurement  of  even  a  single 
stellar  parallax  removes  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  the 
Copemican  theory. 

Of  historic  importuice  even  greater  than  the  above 
theory  of  Ptolemy  are  certain  very  old  and  very  simple 
methods  of  determining  observationally  a  planet's  pe~ 
riod  of  revolution  aroimd  the  sun  and  distance  from  the 
sun  in  terms  of  the  earth's  distance.  It  is  evident  that 
before  Kepler  discovered  his  harmonic  law,  no  relation  was 
known  to  exist  between  distance  and  period ;  but  there 
were  always  simple  methods  for  determining  the  period  by 
direct  observation.  When  we  were  discussing  the  earth  in  its 
relation  to  the  sun  (Chapter  VII),  we  found  that  the  great 
ecliptic  circle  on  the  sky  is  cut  out  by  the  plane  of  the  ter- 
restrial orbit  produced  outward  to  infinity.  It  must  also 
be  a  fact  that  any  planetary  orbit  plane  cuts  the  ecliptic  plane 
in  a  straight  line,  because  any  two  planes  in  space  must  in- 
tersect in  a  straight  line.    This  intersection  line  is  c^ed 
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the  line  of  nodes  of  the  orbit.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its 
revolution  around  the  sun  the  planet  must  reach  this  line 
of  nodes.  When  this  occurs,  the  planet  is  for  a  moment  in 
the  ecliptic  plane  as  well  as  in  the  plane  of  its  own  orbit ; 
and  aa  the  earth  Ib  always  in  the  ecliptic  plane  too,  it  follows 
that,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  straight  line  joining  the 
earth  and  planet  will  lie  entirely  in  the  ecliptic  plane. 

But  we  see  the  planet  along  that  Une,  observing  from  the 
earth  toward  the  planet.  Consequently,  if  we  observe 
the  planet  at  the  critical  moment,  we  shall  see  it  projected 
on  the  sky  somewhere  in  the  great  circle  cut  out  on  the  sky 
by  the  ecliptic  plane.  So  we  can  ascertain  by  observation 
when  the  planet  is  in  the  node,  by  noting  the  instant  of  time 
when  it  crosses  the  ecliptic  circle,  as  seen  projected  on  the 
sky.  The  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the 
planet  through  the  same  node  is  then  its  period  of  revolution 
around  the  sun. 

Kepler  made  certain  important  improvements  in  the 
above  method  of  determining  planetary  periods;  and,  of 
course,  he  also  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  planetary  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  in  the  work  preparatory  to  his  discovery 
of  the  three  great  laws.  As  an  example  of  Kepler's  ingenious 
methods,  we  shall  give  here  his  investigation  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  terrestrial  orbit.'    Kepler  had  at  bis 

■  Kepler's  works  are  in  Latin,  and  are  diflBouIt  to  read.  The  original 
book  from  which  we  quote  in  modernized  form  is  colled  "  Attronomia  ffova 
*m  phytica  eoditlit  Iradila  eommefUariit  tie  motibua  tUUae  Martii  ex  ohter- 
raJtonibtM  Tj/ehonit  Brahl."  It  was  published  in  1609,  but  there  is  a 
reprint  by  Dr.  Charlee  Frisoh,  published  in  1860  "Frankofurti  et  Er- 
langae." 

A  moat  excellent  oommentai?  on  Kepler  was  also  published  in  London 
in  1804  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Small,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale. 
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disposal  a  long  series  of  observations  of  the  planet  Mars, 
accumulated  by  his  master  Tycho  Brah£.  These  obserrar 
tions  recorded  the  positions  of  Mars  as  seen  projected  on  the 
sky  on  a  very  large  number  of  different  dates.  He  selected 
certain  of  these  observations  dated  as  follows :  * 

1590,  March  5,  7*  lO", 

1592,  Jan.  21,  6"  41", 

1593,  Dec.  8,  6'  12", 
1695,  Oct.  26,  5"  44-. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  bad  been  able  to  choose  four  ob- 
servations separated  by  exactly  the  same  interval  <rf  time ; 
viz. :  686*  23"  31",  which 
interval  corresponds  very 
neariy  with  the  known 
average  period  in  which 
Mars  completes  a  revolu- 
tion around  the  sun.  In 
the  accompanying  Fig. 
52,  therefore.  Mars  must 
occupy  the  same  position 
M  on  each  of  the  above 
dates,  while  the  earth  will  occupy  the  succes^ve  positions 
E,  F,  Q,  H.  These  terrestrial  positions  will  be  equidistant 
points  on  a  circle  with  its  cotter  at  B,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  earth  moves  uniformly  in  a  circular  orbit.  Under 
this  supposition,  these  points  must  be  equidistant,  since 
they  are  separated  by  a  series  of  equal  time-intervals, 
each  equal  to  the  Martian  period.  And  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  successive  returns  of  Mars  to  the  same  point 
M  are  independent  of  any  assumption  as  to  the  form  or 
■  Friaob,  Kepkr,  Vol  3,  p.  275;  Small,  Kepltr,  p.  202. 
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position  of  the  Martian  orbit.  Whatever  and  wherever  this 
orbit  may  be,  Mars  must  retiim  to  the  same  point  after 
each  complete  orbital  revolution  has  been  termioated. 

For  the  date  1590,  Mar.  5,  when  the  earth  was  at  B,  Kepler 
had  Tycbo's  observation  of  the  position  of  Mars  as  pro- 
jected on  the  ecliptic  circle,  or  rather  the  position  of  that 
point  on  the  ecliptic  circle  which  was  nearest  to  Mars.  This 
gave  the  direction  of  the  sight-line  EM  from  the  earth  to 
Mars.  The  directions  of  the  lines  from  the  center  B  to  the 
earth,  and  from  the  center  to  Mars,  were  furnished  by  the 
tables  of  planetary  motion  in  Tycho's  possession.  Thus 
the  directions  of  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  EBM  were 
known,  and  from  these  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  were 
obtained  by  subtraction. 

But  when  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  known,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  relative  lengths  of  the  triangle's 
aides.'  By  successive  applications  of  this  process,  Kepler 
computed  that  *  — 

BE  =  .66774  X  BM. 

BF  =  .67467  X  BM. 

BG  =  .67794  X  BM. 

BH  =>  .67478  X  BM. 

These  numbers  should  all  be  equal  if  the  point  around 
which  the  earth  d^cribea  equal  angles  in  equal  times  were  at 
B,  the  center  of  the  circle  in  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
move.  So  Kepler's  numbers  show  that  the  point  about 
which  the  earth's  angular  motion  is  uniform  is  not  at  the 
center  B  of  the  earth's  orbit,  supposed  circular ;  but  that  it  is 
at  some  point  C,  outside  the  center  of  the  orbit.    Kepler  was 

'  In  the  langiuge  of  trigonometry,  the  sidee  are  im>portionftl  to  tbe 
■inea  (rf  the  opposite  uiglea. 

■  Friwh,  JCepIer.  VoL  3,  p.  275. 
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able  to  compute  the  position  of  this  poiht  C ;  aod  the  corre- 
sponding chan^g  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
These  results  were  of  course  obtained  long  before  he  perfected 
his  three  laws ;  they  are  r^arded  justly  as  marking  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  advances  ever  made  in 
human  knowledge. 

There  is  still  another  remarkable  peculiarity  about  the 
planetary  distances  from  the  sun;  like  the  foregoing,  of 
historic  interest  only.  When  we  compare  these  distances, 
we  find  an  accidental  relation  between  them.  Let  us  number 
the  planets  consecutively,  from  the  sun  outward,  calling 
Mercury,  1 ;  Venus,  2 ;  Earth,  3 ;  Mars,  4 ;  the  Planetoids, 
5 ;  Jupiter,  6 ;  Satiirn,  7 ;  Uranus,  8 ;  Neptune,  9.  Let  us 
then  multiply  the  number  2  by  itself  four  times,  say  for 
Mars,  which  is  planet  number  4.  This  gives  16.  Then 
take  three-quarters  of  this  number,  ^vii^  12.  Increase 
this  result  by  4,  giving  16.  Divide  this  by  10,  (pving  1.6. 
The  result  is  an  approximate  value  for  the  distance  of 
Mara  from  the  sun,  counting  the  earth's  distance  from  the 
Sim  as  1. 

This  curious  arbitrary  rule  is  known  as  Bode's  law; 
astronomers  have  been  acqu^ted  with  it  for  more  than  a 
century ;  but  we  know  of  no  physical  reason  why  it  should 
have  a  real  existence.  The  following  little  table  contains  a 
comparison  of  the  known  planetary  distances  with  their 
values  calculated  as  above.  In  the  case  of  the  planetoids 
an  average  value  is  given. 

The  table  shows  that  the  law  is  quite  accurate  until  we 
reach  Neptune ;  then  the  error  increases  suddenly ;  and  we 
must  conclude  that  the  whole  thing  is  one  of  those  rare  and 
remarkable  coincidences  that  nature  sometimes  provides, 
apparently  to  mislead  scientific  investigators. 
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Plu» 

No. 

Km&wh 
DnriHca 

"B0D«" 

Bbk» 

"Boom" 

Mercury 

.  '* 

u 

0.5 

0.1 

Venus      . 

2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

Earth.    . 

3 

1.0/ 

1.0 

0.0 

Mars  .    . 

4   -' 

Tb 

1.6 

01 

Planetoids 

6       , 

Jfe.6 

2.8 

02 

Jupiter     . 

6     C- 

i6.2 

5.2 

0.0 

Saturn     . 

'     ^ 

T9.5 

10.0 

05 

Uranus     . 

s  r 

1?:S 

19.6 

0.4 

Neptune  . 

'rA 

38.8 

8.8 

f^  .-, 

Having  thus  described  cert^o-  famous  historic  methods 
of  studying  the  planetwydiBl^ces,  etc.,  we  shall  next 
give  a  somewhat  more  detfflded  description  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  and  the  exact  nature  of  ^e  observations  by  means 
of  which  we  study  them  ininodem  times.  When  we  deter- 
mine the  position  of  a  plai^  by  observation,  we  really  deter- 
mine only  the  direction  in  which  we  see  it  projected  on 
the  celestial  sphere.  WeSwint  a  telescope  at  the  planet, 
and,  by  moving  the  telescope,  bring  the  center  of  the  plane- 
tary disk  very  accurately  into  the  middle  point  of  the  field 
of  view,  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
fitted  with  a  very  fine  pair  of  cross  threads  to  mark  the  center. 
Then,  if  the  telescope  mounting  be  provided  with  suitable 
"graduated"  '  circles,  we  can  read  the  angles  measured  by 
those  circles,  and  thus  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  planet 
in  space,  referred  to  certain  points  and  lines,  such  as  the 
celestial  poles  and  equator.  In  other  wonte,  we  measure 
the  planet's  right-ascension  and  declination  (p.  34),  as  it  is 
seen  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere. 

We  can  also  note  the  exact  time  when  this  observation 

■  Braaa  ciroisB  divided  into  degreea,  minutee,  and  seoonds  of  are. 
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was  made,  thus  fixing  the  moment  when  the  planet's  direc- 
tion from  the  earth  was  measured.  There  are  other  methods 
of  making  these  observations  in  addition  to  direct  measure- 
ment with  graduated  circles  attached  to  the  telescope ;  but 
all  are  alike  in  this :  they  furnish  us  with  the  direction  in 
space  of  the  sight-line  joining  the  earth  with  the  planet, 
and  the  instant  of  time  when  that  line  had  the  direction 
in  question.  Direct  observaition  gives  no  information 
whatever  as  to  the  planet's  distance  from  the  earth.  It  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  length  of  the  line  joining  earth  and 
planet ;  only  its  direction  in  space. 

If  several  observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  separated  perhaps  by  a  number  of  days, 
or  even  months,  the  earth  will  itself  have  moved  condder- 
ably  in  its  own  orbit  in  the  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions. The  planet  will  also  have  moved  in  its  own  orbit. 
Consequently,  both  ends  of  the  line  will  have  moved  in 
difierent  orbits  and  with  different  velocities;  so  that  the 
,  changes  in  direction  of  the  line  will  have  been  of  an  extremely 
complicated  nature. 

But  the  changes  in  space  of  one  end  of  the  line  are  well 
known  to  us,  —  the  earth  end.  For  we  know  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  aroxmd  the  sun,  and  can  calculate  the  terrestrial 
position  in  space  accurately  for  each  moment  of  time  when 
an  observation  was  made.  Knowing  thus,  from  calciJation, 
the  position  of  one  end  of  the  line,  and,  from  observation 
the  direction  of  the  line,  the  line  itself  becomes  fully  known, 
all  but  its  length.  Thus,  in  Fig.  53,  if  at  a  certain  time  (i 
the  earth  was  at  a  known  point  of  its  orbit  Ei,  and  the 
planet  was  seen  in  the  observed  direction  Pi,  we  know  the 
line  EiPi,  all  but  its  length.  If,  at  a  second  observation, 
made  at  the  time  U,  the  earth  was  at  Ei,  luid  the  planet 
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was  Been  in  the  direction  Pi,  we  again  know  the  line  EsPt, 
excepting  its  length.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a  third  line 
E»Pm-  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  three  lines 
will  not  lie  in  a  single  plane,  unless  the  terrestrial  and  plane- 
tary orbits  around  the  sun  should  happen  to  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  which  is  not  accurately  the  case  in  our  solar  system. 

The  problem  now  is  to  determine  the  planetary  orbit 
from  observations  of  this  kind.  But  we  know  certain 
additional  things  about  this  planetary  orbit.  We  know 
that  it  is  an  ellipse  or  oval ;  that  the 
sun  is  in  the  focus;  and  we  know  the 
position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the 
earth  from  our  knowledge  of  the  terres- 
trial orbit,  unce  the  sun  is  also  in  the 
focus  of  that  orbit.  Both  orbits  have 
the  same  point  for  a  focus,  and  the  sun 
is  in  that  point.  Furthermore,  we 
know  the  pluiet's  orbital  motion  must 
be  such  as  to  satisfy  Kepler's  laws  of 
planetary  motion  (p.  187),  and  so  we 
know  the  planet  must  have  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  its  radius  vector  to  sweep  over  areas  proportional 
to  the  known  time-intervals  between  the  observations. 

It  is  a  fact  that  an  unknown  planetary  orbit  can  be  thus 
determined  from  three  ot^CTvatioiu  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. Our  geometric  problem  may  therefore  be  stated 
thus: 

Given  three  observed  straight  lines  in  space;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  an  ellipse,  cutting  these  three  lines  in  three 
points,  such  that  the  radii  vectores  to  the  mux  or  focus  from 
these  three  points  will  satisfy  Kepler's  laws. 

It  would  cany  us  too  far  afield  in  mathematical  astronomy 
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to  deduce  here  the  methods  by  which  this  problem  can  be 
solved;  but  several  interestii^;  things  about  it  can  be 
enumerated.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  always  has 
two  solutions :  there  are  always  two  ellipses  in  space  that 
satisfy  the  problem.  One  of  these  is  the  planetary  orbit ; 
the  other  is  the  earth's  own  orbit.  For  the  latter  is  also 
an  ellipse;  it  cuts  the  three  lines  because  they  are  sight 
lines  from  the  earth  to  the  planet ;  and  the  earth's  motions 
in  its  own  elliptic  orbit,  of  course,  satisfy  Kepler's  law. 

But  suppose  the  problem  to  have  been  solved  for  the 
planet,  also ;  let  us  see  what  we  need  to  know  about  the 
orbit  in  order  to  say  that  we  know  the  orbit  completely. 
Six  different  things  must  become  known,  and  six  only; 
these  are  called  the  six  "elements"  of  a  planetary  orbit. 

First  we  must  know  the  length  of  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  elUpse,  and  the  degree  of  Hattening,  —  the  eccentricity, 
as  it  is  called.  These  two  elements  being  known,  we  know 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  orbit.    We  could  draw  it  to  scale. 

Next  we  must  know  two  more  things,  to  define  where  the 
orbit  is  located  in  space.  These  two  elements  fix  or  detei^ 
mine  the  position  in  space  of  the  plane  in  which  the  orbit 
lies.  To  fix  this  plane,  we  must  know  the  angle  it  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  ecUptic  plane ;  and 
we  must  know  the  position  in  the  ecliptic  plane  of  the  line 
along  which  the  planetary  orbit  plane  cuts  the  ecUptic 
plane.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  called  the  "line  of  nodes"  ; 
and  the  angle  between  the  two  planes  is  call<ed  the  "inclina- 
tion" of  the  planet's  orbit. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orbit  in  its 

plane,  and  the  podtion  of  the  plane  itself  in  space,  we  must 

still  know  two  more  elements.    We  must  know  where  the 

planet  was  in  its  orbit  at  some  definite  time ;  and  we  must 
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know  the  position  of  the  orbit  in  its  own  plane.  As  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  120)  the  planet  is  said  to  be  in  peri- 
helion when  it  is  so  placed  in  its  orbit  as  to  be  at  its  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  sun.  The  perihelion  point  is  that 
point  of  the  orbit  which  is  nearest  the  sun.  Therefore  we 
use  for  one  of  the  orbital  elements  the  exact  time  of  peri- 
hehon  passage.  This  element  fixes  the  position  in  the  orbit 
occupied  by  the  planet  at  a  definite  moment  of  time.  Finally, 
to  locate  the  orbit  in  its  own  plane,  we  must  know  the 
direction  in  that  plane  of  the  "major  axis,"  or  longest 
diameter  of  the  oval  orbit. 

The  six  elements  of  a  planetary  orbit  are  therefore  the 
following : 

1.  Longest  diameter  of  oval  ]  These  fix  the  sue  and  shape  of 

2.  Eccentricity,  or  degree  of  flattening  f     the  orbit. 

3.  Inclination  of  orbit  place  1  These  fix  the  position  in  space  of  the  orbit 

4.  PositioD  of  lines  of  nodes )     plane. 

5.  Time  of  perihelion  passage. 

6.  Direction  of  orbital  major  aiie  in  its  own  plane. 

A  seventh  orbital  element  is  usually  added :  the  Pmod, 
or  time  required  for  a  complete  orbital  revolution  of  the 
planet.  But  this  element  is  not  really  an  independent  one ; 
for  the  planetary  periods  and  the  diameters  of  the  orbits 
are  connected  by  Kepler's  harmonic  law  (p.  188),  by  means 
of  which  either  may  be  calculated  from  the  other. 

The  elements  of  an  orbit  once  computed  from  three  com- 
plete observations  of  the  planet's  apparent  position,  as  pro- 
jected on  the  celestial  sphere,  and  seen  from  the  earth,  the 
problem  can  be  inverted,  and  the  subsequent  apparent  pro- 
jected positions  of  the  planet  calculated  from  the  elements. 
Thus  is  it  possible  to  predict  exactly  where  each  planet  may 
be  seen  in  the  sky.    If  a  series  of  such  calcQlated  predictions 
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are  tabulated  for  every  day  in  the  year,  the  tabulation  is 
called  a  planetary  Ephemeria.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment publishes  such  a  tabulation  annually,  under  the  title 
"The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac."  In  it 
the  planetary  positions  are  printed  for  each  day  in  the 
form  of  right-ascensions  and  declinations;  and  by  means 
of  these  printed  numbers  it  is  easy  to  find  the  planets  in 
the  sky. 

The  measurement  of  a  planet's  axial  rotation  period,  cor- 
responding to  the  terrestrial  sidereal  day,  is  not  a  very  easy 
matter.  The  best  method  of  doing  it  is  to  observe  with 
the  telescope  any  spot  or  mark  that  may  be  distinctly  visible 
on  the  planet's  surface.  As  the  planet  turns  on  its  axis,  this 
spot  will  alternately  appear  and  disappear;  for  it  will  of 
course  be  invisible  when  the  planet's  rotation  carries  it 
aroimd  to  the  side  which  is  turned  away  from  our  earth. 
If  we  note  the  exact  time  elapsii^  between  two  successive 
returns  of  the  spot  to  the  apparent  center  of  the  planet's 
disk,  this  Interval  will  be  the  planet's  rotation  period,  or  day. 

Such  an  observation  must,  of  course,  be  corrected  for  any 
effects  produced  by  variations  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planet  and  the  earth,  due  to  their  respective  orbital  motions. 
And  the  result  can  also  be  much  improved  by  allowing  a 
considerable  number  of  rotations  to  elapse  between  the  two 
observations.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  effect  of  any  error 
in  noting  the  exact  time  when  the  spot  arrives  at  the  center 
of  the  disk  will  be  greatly  diminished.  But  none  of  the 
planets,  with  the  exception  of  Mars,  have  spots  sufl&ciently 
perfect  to  admit  of  precise  observation.  Our  knowledge  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  planetary  days  is  therefore  still  very 
defective. 

If  the  paths  of  the  spots,  as  they  move  across  the  visible 
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planetary  disk,  can  be  mapped  with  sufHoient  accuracy,  we ' 
can  further  ascertain  from  them  the  location  of  the  plane- 
tary rotation  poles,  the  inclination  of  the  planetary  equator 
to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  other  related  matters.  Unfor- 
tunately, information  of  this  kind  is  still  very  meager,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  spots  on  the  surfaces  of  most 
planets. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  measurement  of  a  planet's 
size,  its  diameter,  surface  area,  and  volume.  We  have  seen 
that  ordinary  astronomical  instruments  enable  us  to  measure 


Fia.  64.    PUnebuy  Diametai. 


only  the  directions  in  which  we  observe  the  heavenly  bodies 
projected  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
can  determine  whether  a  star  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
celestial  equator,  or  whether  its  direction  makes  an  angle 
of  10°  with  the  direction  of  the  celestial  equator.  If  the 
former,  the  declination  (p.  34)  of  the  star  would  be  0° ;  if 
the  latter,  10". 

Now  if  we  thus  observe  the  difference  in  direction  of  the 
two  sides  of  a  planetary  disk  (pp.  13,  52),  we  have  at  once 
the  "angular  diameter,"  or  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
planet  to  an  observer  on  the  earth.  Figure  54  explains  this 
matter.  E  is  the  observer  on  the  earth,  P  the  disk  of  the 
planet.  The  two  arrows  show  the  directions  in  which  the 
observer  sees  the  two  sides  of  the  planetary  disk  projected 
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on  the  celestial  sphere.  '  The  small  angle  at  £  is  the  differ- 
eace  of  these  two  directions,  and  it  is  the  angular  diameter 
of  the  planet,  which  is  measured  by  observation. 

A  knowledge  of  this  angular  diameter  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  actual  diameter  of  the  planet  in  miles,  unless  we 
know  also  the  distance  D  between  the  earth  and  the  plaiiet. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  require  twice  as  big  a  planet 
to  subtend  the  angular  diameter  observed  at  E,  if  the  planet 
were  removed  to  double  the  distance  D.  But  the  distance  D, 
at  the  moment  of  observation,  can  always  be  calculated,  if 
we  know  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars  of  the  orbits 
pursued  by  the  earth  and  the  planet  around  the  sun.  And 
with  the  distance  D  available,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
planet's  diameter  in  miles  from  the  observed  angular  diam- 
eter.' 

Having  thus  found  the  planet's  diameter  in  miles,  it  is 
frequently  convenient  to  represent  it  in  terms  of  the  earth's 
diameter  as  a  unit.  We  can  then  find  the  surface  area  of 
the  planet,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  by  simply 
squaring  the  planet's  diameter  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
earth's  diameter  as  imity.  And  the  same  number  cubed 
will  give  us  the  planet's  volume,  as  compared  with  the 
earth's.  For  it  is  a  well-known  mathematical  principle  that 
the  areas  of  spherical  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  diameters;  and  their  volumes  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  diameters. 

A  somewhat  more  diflScult  problem  is  the  determination 
of  a  planet's  mass.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  satellite  re- 
volving around  the  planet,  the  problem  is  comparatively 

■  This  involves  merely  &  trigonometric  solution  of  the  long,  narrow 
triangle  shown  in  Fig.  54,  using  the  angle  at  E,  which  has  been  measured, 
and  the  two  inoluding  sides,  which  are  both  equal  to  D  in  length. 
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easy.  We  can  then  determine  by  observation  the  period  of 
the  satellite's  revolution  in  its  orbit  around  the  planet ;  and 
its  distance  frotn  the  planet  in  miles  can  also  be  observed 
by  pi^cisely  the  same  process  just  used  to  ascertain  the 
planet's  own  diameter  in  miles.  From  these  data  the 
planet's  mass  can  be  computed.' 

With  regard  to  the  planet's  satellites  in  gener^,  there  is 
not  much  more  to  be  said.  Their  distances  from  the 
planets  are  determined,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  meuis  of 
angular  measures.  Their  periods  of  revolution  around  the 
planets  are  best  found  by  noting  the  time  elapsing  between  ' 
successive  "elongations,"  or  occasions  when  the  satellite's 
orbital  motion  around  its  planet  carries  it  to  its  greatest 
apparent  angular  distance  from  the  planet. 

Most  satellite  orbits  are  almost  exact  circles:  our  own 
moon  has  an  exceptionally  flattened  or  elliptic  one.  And 
the  planes  of  the  satellite  orbits  are  mostly  very  near  the 
planes  of  the  planets'  equators ;  indeed,  the  equatorial  bulg- 
ing of  the  planet  itself  should  suffice  to  pull  the  orbit  plane 
'  of  a  close  satellite  into  the  planetary  equatorial  plane,  from 
gravitational  causes  alone.  That  the  planets  have  an  in- 
creased diameter  at  the  equator,  and  a  corresponding  polar 
flattening,  has  been  verified  by  direct  measurements  in  the 
case  of  our  ewlii  (p.  97).  For  the  other  planets  its  exist- 
ence is  proved  by  comparing  separate  determinations  of 
polar  and  equatorial  angular  diameters,  if  the  position  of 
the  poles  has  become  known.  When  the  satellites  are  un- 
usually far  from  their  planets,  as  in  the  case  of  our  moon, 
their  orbits  lie  nearly  in  the  planes  of  the  planets'  own 
orbits  around  the  sun. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  orbits  in  the  solar  system, 

>  Note  26,  Appendix. 
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we  ahall  discuss  briefly  the  permanence  or  "stability"  of 
those  orbits.  Will  they  endure  forever?  Will  the  solar 
system  change  materially  in  the  course  of  time  7 

The  planets  move  primarily  under  the  influence  of  solar 
attraction  as  if  they  were  themselves  mere  particles  devoid 
of  more  than  an  infinitesimal  mass.  They  are,  in  fact,  all 
extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  sun.  Never- 
theless, they  do  possess  mass  in  a  certain  degree ;  and  con- 
sequently there  is  an  interaction  between  them,  which 
shows  itself  in  slight  perturbative  effects  upon  the  planetary 
orbits.  In  other  words,  if,  by  any  method,  we  determine 
the  elements  of  a  planetary  orbit  in  any  given  year,  we  shall 
not  find  these  elements  remaining  unchanged  forever. 
After  the  lapse  of  sufficient  centuries,  the  planetary  inters 
actions  and  perturbations  effect  changes  in  the  orbital  ele- 
ments of  the  solar  system. 

These  changes  are  of  two  kinds : 

1.  The  Periodic  perturbations. 

2.  The  Secular  perturbations. 

The  periodic  perturbations  increase  and  diminish  in  com- 
paratively brief  intervals  of  time,  comparable  in  length  to 
the  orbital  periods  of  the  planets  themselves.  But  the 
secular  changes,  produced,  as  it  were,  in  each  orbit  by  all 
the  other  orbits  acting  upon  it,  are  extremely  slow  in  period, 
requiring  many  thousands  of  years  to  complete  a  cycle. 

The  periodic  perturbations  never  displace  the  position 
in  which  we  see  a  planet  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere 
more  than  about  one  or  two  minutes  of  arc,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jupit^  and  Saturn,  which  are  at  times  displaced 
from  their  proper  or  imperturbed  orbital  positions  as  much 
as  half  a  degree,  more  or  less. 

The  most  interesting  facts  about  the  secular  pertiirbations, 
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known  from  the  researches  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  major  diameters  and  periods  of  the  orbits  do  not 
change. 

2.  The  inclinations  and  eccentricities  vary  in  an  oscilla- 
tory manner. 

3.  The  nodal  points  and  perihehon  points  move  around 
the  ecliptic  and  orbital  planes,  respectively. 

4.  All  changes  of  whatever  kind  are  probably  oecillatory ; 
so  that  the  solar  system  is  stable  and  permanent.  After 
the  lapse  of  sufficient  ages,  it  will  always  return  again  to  its 
ori^nal  condition,  no  matter  idiat  changes  it  may  have 
undeigone.  Of  this,  however,  there  exists  a  slight  doubt, 
due  to  a  possible  imperfection  discovered  recently  in  La- 
place's mathematical  demonstrations. 

5.  There  is  in  the  solar  system  an  "invariable  plane," 
not  subject  to  change,  and  containing  the  center  of  gravity 
of  all  the  bodies  composing  the  system. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  explanations,  the  word  "period" 
has  been  used  to  indicate  the  interval  of  time  required  by  a 
planet  to  complete  an  orbital  revolution  around  the  sun. 
But  there  exists  more  than  one  kind  of  planetary  period. 
When  we  were  discus^g  the  planet  earth,  the  sidereal 
year  (p.  123)  was  defined  as  the  time  required  by  the  earth 
to  complete  one  orbital  revolution  around  the  sun.  Thus, 
if  we  imagine  an  observer  situated  on  the  sun,  the  sidereal 
year  will  be  the  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  ap- 
parent returns  of  the  earth  to  the  same  fixed  star,  if  both 
ertar  and  earth  are  supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  sua,  and 
projected  on  the  celestial  sphere.  In  the  same  way,  the 
sidereal  period  of  any  planet  is  the  time  required  for  a  com- 
plete orbital  revolution,  from  any  fixed  star  back  to  the 
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same  star,  and  seen  from  the  sun.  So  far  as  the  sidereal 
period  is  concerned,  then,  the  earth  is  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  all  the  other  planets. 

We  also  found  (p.  128)  that  the  earth  has  a  tropical  year, 
used  especially  in  calendar  making.  Of  course  no  other 
planet  has  a  tropical  year,  so  far  as  dwellers  on  the  earth 
are  concerned.  But  the  other  planets  all  have  another 
important  kind  of  year,  which  the  earth  does  not  have. 
It  is  called  the  Synodic  year  and  corresponds  to  the  synodic 
period  (p.  161)  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  To  define  it,  sup- 
pose, in  Fig.  55,  we  have  the 
/y^  ^\.  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 

For  both  planets  the  sidereal 
year  is  the  time  required  to 
complete  revolutions  from  any 
two  points  such  as  E  and  J  back 
again  to  the  same  points.  But 
for  Jupiter,  which  has  a  synodic 
year,  this  synodic  year  is  defined 
as  beginning  when   a  straight 

Fia.66.    Synodic  Yew.  ,.      V^         I*       ^.  . ,    *    Tu 

line  drawn  from  the  eutfa  to  the 
sun  at  S  passes  throi^  Jupiter  at  J.  And,  similarly,  the 
synodic  year  ends  when  the  revolutions  of  both  bodies  make 
it  again  possible  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  earth  to 
Jupiter  through  the  sim. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  orbits  of  both  earth  and 
Jupiter  to  lie  in  a  single  plane.  This  may  be  done  as  a 
first  approximation  for  all  the  planets,  since  none  of  their 
orbits  lie  in  plwies  very  greatly  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  plane, 
in  which  the  terrestrial  orbit  is  situated. 

Both  the  sun  and  Jupiter  are  seen  from  the  earth  pro- 
jected on  the  background  of  the  celestial  sphere;   conse- 
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quently,  when  they  are  in  this  straight-line  position,  they 
should  appear  to  us  at  the  same  point  on  the  sky.  Owing 
to  the  existing  small  angle  between  the  orbit  planes,  it  will 
happen  only  rarely  that  they  will  appear  to  occupy  the  same 
point  quite  exactly.  So  the  synodic  year  is  considered  to 
commence  when  they  are  as  nearly  as  posuble  in  a  stra^t- 
hne  position,  and  therefore  in  the  closest  possible  apparent 
proximity,  as  seen  by  us  projected  on  the  sky. 

At  such  a  time,  we  say  that  Jupiter  is  in  Conjunction 
with  the  sun.  In  general,  the  term  "conjunction"  is  thus 
used  whenever  two  celestial  bodies  are  in  very  close  prox- 
imity, as  seen  from  the  earth,  projected  on  the  celestial 
sphere. 

A  very  simple  mathematical  relation  exists  between  the 
synodic  and  sidereal  periods  of  any  planet.  It  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  synodic  period  depends  on  a  line  pas«ng 
through  the  earth  as  well  as  the  planet,  and  must  therefore 
be  affected  by  the  terrestrial  as  well  as  the  planetary  rate 
of  orbital  motion ;  while  the  sidereal  period  dep^ids  on  the 
planetary  motion  alone.' 

The  foregoing  reasoning  applies  strictly  to  those  planets 
only  whose  distances  from  the  sun  are  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  These  are  called  Superior  planets 
to  distinguish  them  from  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  are 
accordingly  called  Inferior  planets,  because  their  orbits  lie 
within  that  of  the  earth. 

These  inferior  planets,  of  course,  have  eddereal  and  synodic 
periods  defined  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  superior  planets.  The  accompanying  Fig.  56 
represents  the  case  of  an  inferior  planet  such  as  Venus. 
The  sidereal  period  of  Venus,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  is  the 
>  Note  27,  Appendix. 
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time  required  by  Venus  to  complete  an  orbital  revolution 
around  the  sun,  from  any  fixed  star  baclc  to  the  same  star 
again,  supposed  seen  from  the  sun.  But  when  we  draw  our 
straight  line  pasdng  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  VenuB, 
Fig.  56  shows  that  such  a  line  can  be  drawn  when  Venus  is 
in  the  portion  V,  or  in  the  position  V.  In  either  case, 
Venus  and  the  sun  will  be  seen  from  the  earth  close  together, 
as  projected  on  the  celestial  ^here ;  and  will  th^^ore  be 
in  conjunction.  When  Venus  is  thus  in  conjunction  through 
being  ^tuated  between  the  sim  and  the  earth,  we  call  the 
phenomenon  Inferior  Conjunction ;  and 
when  the  sim  is  between  Venus  and  the 
earth,  we  call  it  Superior  Conjunction. 

Of  course  a  superior  planet,  like  Jupiter, 
whose  orbit  is  entirely  outside  that  of  the 
earth,  can  never  be  placed   between  the 

earth  and  the  sun,  and  can  ther^ore  never 

have  an  inferior  conjunction.  Sup^or 
planets  have  superior  conjunctions  only;  inferior  planets 
have  both  inferior  and  superior  conjunctions. 

The  synodic  period  of  Venus  is,  then,  the  time  in  days 
elapdng  between  two  successiTe  inferior  conjunctions,  or 
two  successive  superior  conjunctions.  But  the  mathe- 
matical relation  connecting  the  synodic  and  sidereal  periods 
is  slightly  different  from  that  which  holds  in  the  case  of  a 
superior  planet.' 

The  following  little  table  contains  approximate  plane- 
tary periods;  and  exhibits  the  interesting  fact  that  both 
kinds  of  periods  increase  from  Mercury  to  Mars,  inclu- 
sive. Also,  for  this  part  of  the  table,  the  synodic  periods 
are  always  the  greater   periods.    But  for  all  the  other 

'  Note  28,  Appendix. 
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BraoDio  Pm>n>D  ■ 

Mercuiy 

VeniM 

Earth 

SSdaya 

225    " 

366    " 

687    " 
12  yean 
30     " 
84     " 

166     " 

116  days 
584    " 

Saturn 

378    " 

Neptune 

368    " 

planets  the  synodic  periods  are  far  smaller  than  the  si- 
dereal periods;  and  they  are  all  nearly  equal  in  dura- 
tion.' 

It  is  plain  that  when  any  planet  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  we  shall  be  unable  to  see  it.  Sun  and  planet  being 
then  projected  on  the  sky  at  nearly  the  same  point,  the 
bright  solar  light  will,  of  course,  overcome  the  faint  planet, 
and  make  it  invisible.  In  other  words,  the  planet,  appearing 
near  the  sun,  will  be  above  the  horizon  in  daytime.  To 
make  the  planet  visible,  it  must  be  far  from  the  sun,  as  seen 
projected  on  the  sky ;  i.e.  there  must  have  been  condder- 
able  synodic  motion  since  the  time  of  conjunction.  Visi- 
bility from  the  earth  depends  on  synodic  motion,  not  actual 
motion  in  the  orbit.  « 

It  is  customary  to  use  the  term  "elongation"  to  designate 
a  planet's  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  as  we  see  it  pro- 
jected on  the  sky.  At  the  time  of  conjunction,  the  planet's 
elongation  is  very  small ;  it  may  even  be  zero.  We  have 
seen  in  Figs.  55  and  56  the  state  of  affairs  when  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  superior  and  inferior 

'  These  periods  have  been  used  on  pp.  60  and  51. 
'  Note  29,  Appendix. 
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plaitet.  As  the  synodic  motion  advances  after  conjimction, 
the  planets  increase  their  elongation  from  the  sun.  Figures 
57  and  68  show  the  Tr>ftTcitr>iifn  elongations  the  two  kinds  of 
planets  can  attain.  For  the 
superior  planets,  like  /,  repre- 
senting Jupiter  (F^.  67),  the 
elongation  may  reach  180°.  For 
the  inferior  planets,  like  V,  repre- 
senting Venus  (Fig.  58),  there  is 
a  certain  definite  TrtfVTinmTn  angle 
of  elongation  SEV,  which  occiu« 
when  there  is  a  right  angle  at 
V ;  i.e.  when  there  is  a  right  angle 
between  the  directions  of  earth 
and  sun,  as  seen  from  the  planet. 
When  the  elongation  is  180°  in  the  case  of  a  superior 
planet  (Fig.  67),  the  sun  is  directly  opposite  the  planet,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  projected  on  the  sky.  Thus,  in  the 
figure,  the  sun  would  be  seen  from  the  earth  E  projected 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  and  Jupiter  directly- 
opposite,  projected  toward  the  lower  part 
of  the  page.  The  planet  is  then  said  to  be 
in  Oppoation.  The  greatest  possible  elon- 
gations (Fig.  58)  for  the  inferior  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus,  which  can  never  be  in 
opposition,  are  47°  '  for  Venus,  and  28°  for 
Mercury.  These  numbers  may  be  verified  by 
means  of  a  simple  mathematical  calculation.* 

Let  us  still  remember  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  first  ap- 
proximation we  may  consider  all  the  planetary  orbits  to  lie 
in  a  single  plane,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    It  follows  that 

>  Cf.  p.  61.  ■  Note  30,  Appendix. 
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we  must  always  see  the  planets .  projected  on  the  sky  near 
the  great  circle  cut  out  by  that  plane, — the  ecliptic  circle, 
in  which  we  also  see  the  sun  projected.  Now  since  Ma^ury 
is  thus  always  near  the  ecliptic  circle,  and  always  within  28° 
of  the  sun,  it  must  appear  to  us  to  oscillate  back  and  forth 
near  the  ecliptic  circle,  appearing  now  on  one  side  of  the 
sun,  now  on  the  other.  This  is  also  true  of  Venus,  the 
other  inferior  planet,  though  here  the  arc  of  oscillation  is 
much  greater,  as  we  have  seen.  When  Mercury  is  at  either 
extreme  of  its  oscillation,  it  is  in  greatest  elongation.  When 
it  is  an  eastern  elongation.  Mercury  being  east  of  the  sun, 
the  planet  is  visible  for  a  short  time  after  sunset.  When 
it  is  a  western  elongation,  the  planet  is  west  of  the  sun,  and 
i»  visible  a  short  time  before  sunrise.  But  owing  to  the 
apparent  proximity  of  the  sun,  Mercury  is  always  projected 
against  the  rather  bright  background  of  the  sky  near  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  or  sets  at  the  horizon.  Thus 
Mercury  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  Venus,  with  its  much 
greater  possible  elongation  angle,  is  a  very  easy  object  to 
the  unaided  eye. 

In  general,  we  thus  find  that  the  visibility  of  an  inferior 
planet  depends  on  the  production  of  these  maxima  of  elonga- 
tion by  the  synodic  motion  (cf.  p.  50). 

In  the  case  of  a  superior  planet  the  state  of  affairs  is  very 
different.  Visibility  still  depends  on  synodic  motion;  as 
before,  the  planets  cannot  be  seen  near  the  time  of  conjxmc- 
tion.  But  as  their  synodic  motion  advances,  these  planets 
do  not  approach  a  moderate  maximum  elongation,  and 
appear  to  oscillate  back  and  forth  across  the  sun.  Fori  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  superior  planets  have  thdr  oppo- 
^tions  when  their  elongation  from  the  sun  is  180°;  then 
they  are  directly  opposite  the  sun ;  and  are  therefore  observ- 
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able  on  the  visible  part  of  the  celestial  meridian  at  mid- 
night, when  the  sun  is  on  the  lower  and  invisible  part 
(cf.  p.  51). 

But,  nevertheless,  the  superior  planets  do  have  ceri^in 
oscillations  in  their  apparent  motions  among  the  stars,  as 
seen  from  the  earth.  These  oscillations  cause  them  to  per- 
form at  times  so-called  "retrograde"  motions,  traveling 
apparently  among  the  stars  from  east  to  west  instead  of 
west  to  east,  which  is  their  usual  direction  of  apparent 
motion.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  temporary  "station- 
ary points,"  appearing  immobile  for  a  short 
time,  like  fixed  stars. 
To  imderstand  this  state  of  aff^rs,  let 
i  con^der  for  a  moment  the  orbits  of  the 
earth  and  a  superior  planet  like  Mars.  The 
accompanying  Fig.  59  shows  these  orbits, 
not  drawn  to  scale,  but  i^ain  supposed  to 
be  in  a  single  plane,  and  circular.  Be- 
Fta.  G9.  Batrograda  ginning  at  the  time  of  opposition,  Mars, 
earth,  and  sun  are  shown  on  the  line  MBS. 
At  the  end  of  one  month,  Mars  will  be  at  M'  and  the  earth 
at  E'.  After  three  months,  Mars  will  be  at  M"  and  the 
earth  at  E".  At  these  three  dates,  therefore,  terrestrial 
observers  will  see  Mars  projected  on  the  sky  along  the  three 
successive  directions  EM,  E'M',  and  E"M".  Both  planets 
have  been  constantly  and  uniformly  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  curved  arrows,  yet  from  E'  we  see  Mars  along  E'M', 
apparently  retrograded  back  of  the  direction  EM,  or  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  orbital  motion  for  both  planets.  At 
E"M",  Mars  has  again  begun  to  move  forward  in  its  ap- 
parent motion  among  the  stars,  and  that  forward  motion 
will  evidently  become  more  rapid  a  little  later.    It  is  also 
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dear  that  about  the  time  the  apparent  motion  changes  from 
retrograde  to  direct,  Mars  will  for  a  short  time  appear 
quite  stationary  among  the  stars.  And  it  iB  further  evident 
from  the  figure  that  the  middle  of  the  arc  of  apparent  retro- 
gression must  occur  about  the  time  of  oppomtion,  when  the 
planet  is  nearest  the  earth. 

There  is  but  one  more  peculiarity  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  this  apparent  motion  of  the  planets  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  projected  on  the  sky.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  orbital  planes  do  not  coincide  accurately 
with  the  ecliptic  plane,  and  therefore  the  planets  do  not 
alwa^  appear  to  us  on  the  sky  projected  accurately  on  the 
ecliptic  circle.  They  have  certain  small  apparent  motions 
toward  the  ecliptic  circle,  and  again  away  from  it.  It 
follows  that  a  planet's  arc  of  retrograde  motion  does  not 
simply  return  along  the  same  line  over  which  it  traveled 
in  its  direct  motion,  as  would  be  the  case  if  all  planetary 
motions  were  accurately  in  the  ecliptic  plane.  The  actual 
retrograde  apparent  motions  usually  involve  peculiar  curves, 
both  for  the  superior  and  inferior  planets. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  another  reference  to  the 
Keplerian  method  of  determining  the  planetary  periods. 
The  matter  could  not  be  explained  fidly  until  the  synodic 
period  had  been  made  clear.  By  the  aid  of  that  period, 
astronomers  of  old  possessed  still  another  simple  way  of 
ascertaining  the  sidereal  period  by  observation.  They  could 
observe  the  date  when  the  planet  was  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  when  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  midnight.  Then 
the  interval  between  two  successive  oppositions  is  the  sjTiodic 
period  (p.  208) ;  and  from  the  synodic  period  they  could 
calculate  the  sidereal  period,  which  is  the  true  period  of 
orbital  revolution,  by  means  of  a  simple  mathematical 
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equation.^    This  method  cannot  be  tised  for  the  inferifv 
planets,  as  they  do  not  have  oppositions. 

The  accuracy  of  this  measurement  of  period  cpuld  be 
increased  greatly  by  comparing  two  oppositions  between 
which  the  planet  had  made  many  revolutions  aroimd  the 
Sim.  Thus,  by  a  comparison  of  two  oppositions  separated 
by  five  hundred  synodic  periods,  the  error  of  observation 
affecting  the  exact  times  of  opposition  would,  of  course,  be 
divided  by  500.  This  was  actually  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  planets,  by  utilizing  existing  ancient  records 
of  opposition  observations. 

Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  distant  oppo- 
sitions, to  eliminate  the  effects  of  orbital  flattening  in  the 
case  of  both  the  planet  and  the  earth.  For  it  is  clear  that  ■ 
successive  synodic  periods  will  not  be  accurately  equal: 
they  would  be  so,  if  the  orbits  were  truly  circular ;  but  from 
the  average  of  a  large  number  of  succesdve  revolutions  this 
source  of  error  is  practically  removed. 
>  Note  27,  Appendix. 
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It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  consider  separately  the  many 
details  in  which  the  planets  differ  amongst  themselves ;  and 
we  shall  be^  with  Mercury,  the  one  nearest  the  sun.  As 
we  know,  It  always  appears  projected  on  the  sky  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sun  (p.  50) ;  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it, 
sometimes  on  the  other.  The  ancients  did  not  perceive 
that  this  planet,  seen  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
sun,  was  a  single  body.  They  had  two  names  for  it,  — 
Apollo  and  Mercury. 

The  seasons  on  Mercury  must  present  a  rather  curious 
problem.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  certainty*  the  angle  between  this  planet's  rotation 
axis  and  the  plane  of  its  orbit  (p.  203).  On  the  earth  this 
angle  is  66^°;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
angle  that  we  have  the  regular  terrestrial  seasons  (p.  120). 
Therefore  we  know  very  Uttle  about  the  seasons  of  Mercury, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  analogous  to  terrestrial  seasons.  But 
we  know  that  the  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  stm  has 
so  large  a  variation  between  .perihelion  and  aphelion  that 
a  very  variable  quantity  of  solar  heat  must  reach  it  At 
different  times.  There  must  exbt  a  variability  from  this 
cause,  great  enoi^  to  make  very  appreciable  temperature 
changes.  The  interaction  of  this  with  possible  seasons  of 
the  terrestrial  kind  may  ^ve  rise  to  hot  summers  and  cold 
summers,  etc.,  in  different  years. 
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In  the  telescope,  Mercury  exhibits  phases  like  our  moon, 
and  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  has  little  or  no  atmosphere 
in  all  probability ;  and  most  astronomers  can  see  but  the 
faintest  surface  markings.  Lowell,  however,  has  published 
drawings  of  Mercury  showing  many  geometric  lines  and 
angles ;  and  he  thinks  they  change  their  apparent  positions 
on  the  planet  very  slowly.  This  would  indicate  that  there 
is  no  rapid  axial  rotation  like  the  earth's.  If  the  planet 
tiuned  quickly  on  its  axis,  the  rotation  would  soon  carry 
some  of  the  markings  out  of  sight  around  the  edge  of  the 
planet  (p.  202).  Possibly,  therefore.  Mercury,  like  the  moon, 
rotates  on  its  axis  but  once,  while  making  an  orbital  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  88  days.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  a 
very  hot  hemisphere,  always  facing  the  sun,  and  a  veiy 
cold  opposite  hemisphere.  But  this  would  be  modified 
somewhat  by  the  very  lai^e  libratioos  (p.  171),  which  would 
result  from  Mercury  having  an  unusually  flattened  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

The  surface  of  Metomy  is  not  very  brilliant.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  it  reflects  only  13  per  cent  of  the  solar  light 
falling  upon  it.  This  percentile  of  light-reflection  is  called 
the  planet's  Albedo ;  and  Mercury  has  the  lowest  albedo  in 
the  solar  system. 

The  planet  Venus,  the  other  inferior  planet,  is  also  seen 
alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun,  appearing  as  morning 
and  evening  star.  But  it  attains  a  much  greater  angular 
distance  from  the  sun  than  does  Mercury,  and  is  also  more 
brilliant.  It  is  at  times  the  brightest  of  all  the  planets, 
and  can  even  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  in  full  day- 
light near  the  occasions  of  its  greatest  elongation  from  the 
sun. 

The  telescopic  phases  of  Venus  range  all  the  way  from  a 
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complete  circle  down  to  a  narrow  crescent.'  According  to  old 
Ptolemy's  theory  (p.  189),  we  should  never  see  the  phase  of 
Venus  lai^er  than  the  half- 
moon  shape.  For  Ptolemy 
supposed  Venus  moving  on 
a  circle  whose  center  was 
always  near  a  line  joining 
the  earth  and  the  sim.  It 
is  cleai,  from  Fig.  60,  that 
the  angle  at  Venus  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the 
sun  could  never  be  as 
small  as  a  right  angle  j 
and  so  Venus  could  never 
show  a  phase  bi^er  than  the  half-moon,  according  to  the 
accepted  Aristotelian  theory  of  phase  phenomena  (p.  163). 
This  matter  is  most  in- 
teresting ;  the  moment 
Galileo  turned  the  first 
astronomic  telescope  upon 
Venus,  about  the  year 
1610,  and  saw^-a  phase 
larg^  than  the  half-moon, 
,  he  had  at  once  a  strong 
proof  that  something  was 
wrong  with  this  particular 
detail  of  the  sacrosanct 
Ptolemaic  tbcOTyT  To 
remove  this  difficulty, 
however,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  for  Ptolemy  to 
lengthMi  the  radius  of  the  Venus  epicycle. 

'  Wdl  shown  in  Pl&te  8,  p.  225,  a  reproduoed  phob^raph. 
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Venus  gives  a  good  example  to  demonstrate  that  a  planet 
does  not  attain  its  greatest  luminosity  when  nearest  the 
earth,  nor  when  exhibiting  the  largest  possible  phase.  Fig- 
ure 61  illustrates  this  problem.  The  points  S,  V,  B  repre- 
sent portions  of  the  sun,  Venus,  and  the  earth  at  inferior 
conjunction  (p.  210).  Venus  has  then  no  perceptible  disk; 
we  see  its  dark  side.  As  time  goes  on,  the  phase  of  Venus 
grows ;  and  the  light  reflected  toward  us  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  area  of  the  visible  disk.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  distance  from  Venus  to  the  earth 
is  increasing;  and  the  intensity  of  the  planet's  light,  as 
received  by  the  earth,  of  course  diminishes  rapidly  with  the 
increase  of  our  distance  from  Venus.  Thus,  in  the  figure, 
at  the  moment  when  Venus  has  reached  the  point  V,  the 
earth  is  at  E'.  The  area  or  phase  of  the  visible  disk  has 
grown  from  zero  at  V  to  the  segment  shown  unshaded  at  V, 
but  the  distance  between  the  two  planets  has  increased  from 
VE  to  V'E'. 

Thus  we  see  that,  bepnning  with  inferior  conjunction, 
the  disk  area  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  the  distance ; 
consequently,  Venus  grows  more  brilliant  to  our  eyes. 
But,  later  on,  this  is  reversed ;  so  there  must  be  a  certain 
point  where  Venus  suddenly  begins  to  substitute  a  decrease 
of  visible  brilliancy  for  the  previous'  increase.  This  is  the 
moment  of  maximum  luminosity,  as  seen  from  the  earth ; 
it  is  a  nice  problem,  requiring  the  infinitesimal  calculus  for 
its  solution,  to  determine  this  moment  exactly.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  it  occurs  about  36  days  from  inferior 
conjunction,  when  Venus  has  a  phase  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Venus  is  believed  to  possess  an  atmosphere,  for  it  has  a 
very  high  albedo,  or  light-reflecting  power,  which  indicates 
a  reflecting  sxirface  containing  clouds.    Moreover,  Venus  is 
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occastonally  seen  to  pass  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
—  a  phenomenon  called  a  Trtmsit  of  Venus.  When  these 
transits  are  about  to  occur,  and  just  as  the  planet  is  be- 
ginning to  fflicroach  upon  the  solar  disk,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  a  ring  of  light  becomes  visible  around  the  part  of 
Venus  not  yet  projected  upon  the  sun.  This  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  as  a  refraction  or  reflection  of  solar 
light  by  the  planetary  atmosphere. 

Cert^n  ill-defined  shadings  have  been  seen  at  times  on 
the  planet's  surface :  Lowell  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  map  of 
Venus  showing  very  clear  geometrical  structures  of  straight 
lines.  These  are  of  interest  because  of  their  bearing  on 
Lowell's  observations  and  theories  as  to  the  Mars  "canals." 
From  observations  of  the  markings  he  concludes  that 
Venus  (as  he  also  found  in  the  case  of  Mercury)  has  a  very 
slow  axial  rotation ;  that  it  probably  tiu-os  on  its  axis  in  225 
days,  which  is  also  its  sidereal  period.  If  this  be  correct, 
Venus  must  always  turn  the  same  face  toward  the  sim. 

The  planet  Mars,  which  we  shall  next  consider,  differs 
greatly  from  Mercury  and  Venus.  Its  orbit  is  exterior 
to  that  of  the  earth  and  varies  quite  considerably  from  an 
exact  circular  form,  so  that  the  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  undergo  very  wide 
variations,  corresponding  to  the  planet's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
Furthermore,  unlike  Mercury  and  Veniis,  Mars  has  certain 
very  well-defined  and  constantly  visible  surface  markings. 
These  have  enabled  astronomers  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  leAgth'of  the  Martian  day,  or  period  of  axial  rotation.  It 
is  found  to  be  about  241  of  our  terrestrial  hours,  or  nearly 
the  same  aa  the  day  of  our  earth.  The  diameter  of  Mars  is 
about  half  that  of  the  earth ;  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  around  the  sun  is  65°.    Since  the 
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corresponding  angle  of  inclination  in  the  case  of  the  earth  is 
661",  it  is  clear  that  the  Martian  seasons  will  resemble  closely 
those  experienced  by  ourselves.  Thus  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  planets,  Mars  and  the  earth ; 
and  therefore  is  Mars  the  best  hunting  groimd  for  those  who 
seek  a  planet  with  intelligent  inhabitants. 

In  the  telescope,  Mars  shows  no  crescent  phases  like  the 
moon  or  the  inferior  planets,  because  its  orbit  is  outside 
that  of  the  earth;  and  so  the  angle  at  Mars  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  can  never  be  as  big  as  a  right  angle.  Its 
atmosphere  should  be  less  dense  than  that  of  the  earth; 
for  the  absence  of  clouds  is  indicated  by  our  semg  con- 
stantly permanent  markings  on  the  planet's  own  surface, 
and  by  the  observable  fact  that  Mars  has  an  untisually  low 
albedo,  or  light-reflecting  power.  Moreover,  owing  to  its 
small  size  and  small  mass,  the  attractive  force  of  gravity  on 
Mars  is  less  than  half  that  eadstii^  on  the  earth.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  improbable  that  Mars  has  been  deprived 
of  its  atmosphere  in  the  same  way  that  the  moon  is  believed 
to  have  lost  its  own  air  (p.  167). 

Mars  has  two  satellites  or  moons ;  and  they  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  peculiar  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  Their 
special  oddity  arises  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  planet, 
and  the  consequent  shortness  of  their  periods  of  ortntal 
revolution  about  it.  Deimos,  the  outer  satellite,  has  an 
orbital  period  of  30*  18".  Phobos,  the  inner  one,  revolves 
in  its  orbit  in  7*  39".  These  brief  intervals  are  the  "lunar 
sidere^  periods"  (p.  161)  for  Mars.  Now  the  planet  itself 
takes  about  24f  hours  to  complete  an  axial  rotation.  There- 
fore the  orbital  motion  of  Phobos,  as  seen  from  Mars,  makes 
it  move  among  the  stars  from  west  to  east  much  faster  than 
the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  Martian  celestial  sphere 
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makes  the  satellite  seem  to  move  from  east  to  west.  In  other 
words,  Phobos  rises  in  the  west  and  sets  in  the  east  I 

Deimos,  however,  with  its  period  of  30"  18",  travels  diur- 
nally  from  east  to  west.  We  can  investigate  easily  its 
apparent  diurnal  motion.    Its  period  being  30.3^  in  one 

hour  it  moves  among  the  stars  -^tt-^-    In  the  same  time  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  Martian  celestial  sphere  is  4^-=*    The 
apparent  motion  of  Deimos  is  therefore : 
360°_36(y  ■ 
30.3 

It  will  therefore  make  an  apparent  rotation  of  360°  around 
the  sl^  in  a  number  of  hours  foimd  by  dividing  360°,  the 
circumference  of  an  entire  diurnal  circle,  by  the  above 
hourly  motion.  The  result  of  this  division  is  128  hours; 
and  this  is  the  "lunar  day"  (p.  176)  of  Deimos.  And  so  we 
have  the  unusual  condition  that  the  lunar  day  is  far  longer 
than  the  lunar  "month,"  or  ddereal  period. 

Approaching  now  the  question  of  Martian  "inhabitants," 
and  their  canals,  we  must  first  inquire  as  to  the  e^dstence  of 
water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  Is  there 
any?  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  connection 
with  the  famous  supposed  canals.  If  there  exists  on  the 
planet  a  network  of  geometric  markings,  their  explanation 
as  waterways  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  water  vapor  in  the 
planetary  air.  A  flow  of  water  in  canals  can  be  imagined 
only  if  we  suppose  also  evaporation  of  that  water  into  an 
atmosphere,  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  it  as  snow  or 
nun.  If  this  precipitation  occurs  for  some  reason  principally 
near  the  planet's  poles,  while  the  evaporation  takes  place 
all  along  the  canals,  we  might  imagine  the  latter  to  have 
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been  constructed  artificially  to  carry  the  water  away  from 
the  poles,  so  as  to  fructify  and  irrigate  the  entire  planetary 
surface. 

When  these  markings  were. first  seen  by  SchiaparelU  the 
weight  of  observational  evidence  favored  the  presence  of  this 
water  vapor.  Such  observational  evidence  is  all  obtained 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  spectroscope  (p.  282). 
If  the  solar  light  reflected  from  Mars  passes  through  a  plane- 
tary atmosphere  containing  water  vapor,  its  "spectrum," 
as  seen  in  the  spectroscope,  will  show  certain  bands  called 
water  vapor  bands.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  observe 
the  Martian  light  until  it  has  passed  through  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere,  which  always  contains  some  water  vapor.  The 
difllculty  is  to  determine  whether  any  observed  vapor  bands 
are  due  to  the  Martian  atmosphere,  or  to  that  of  the  earth. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  distinguish  between  the  two :  we 
must  compare  the  Martian  spectrum  with  that  of  our  moon. 
The  lunar  spectrum  will  show  no  water  vapor  e£fects  except 
such  as  are  due  to  the  earth's  air,  for  the  moon  itself  has  no 
atmosphere.  Consequently,  a  lunar  observation  gives  us 
only  terrestrial  water  vapor  bands ;  a  Mars  observation  ^ves 
us  the  terrestrial  plus  the  Martian  effects.  Any  observable 
difference  between  the  two  is  due  to  Martian  vapor  alone. 

It  is  clear  that  this  method  of  observation  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful if  there  is  very  much  water  vapor  in  our  own  air.  If 
there  is,  the  slight  difference  between  the  moon  and  Mars  will 
be  masked  completely.  As  existing  observations  have  been 
found  discordant,  Campbell  made  an  expedition  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Whitney  (15,000  ft.)  in  1909.  He  took  the 
necessary  instruments  with  him  and  photographed  the 
spectra  of  Mars  and  our  moon  at  the  exact  time  when  Mars 
was  most  favorably  situated  in  proximity  to  the  earth. 
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At  the  great  elevation  of  Mt.  Whitney  there  was  but 
little  terrestrial  atmosphere  above  the  observer.  The  lunar 
spectrum,  which  exhibits  the  effects  caused  by  our  own 
air,  showed  so  little  water  vapor  that  Campbell  condudes 
it  would  never  have  been  detected  at  all  by  a  person 
previously  ignorant  of  its  existence.  And  the  Martian 
spectrum  was  equally  destitute  of  water  vapor  bands, 
even  the  faintest.  On  account  of  this  elimination  of  the 
earth's  air,  these  observations  must  be  considered  by  far 
the  most  reliable  in  our  possession.  They  seem  to  settle 
the  water  vapor  question  in  the  negative ;  with  the  Martian 
vapor  the  Martian  water  goes ;  and,  without  water,  the 
canals  are  impossible  as  artificial  waterways. 

The  markings  on  Mars  of  which  we  are  certun  condst  of 
various  permanent  patches,  lines,  and  areas  of  different 
shades;  and  there  are  also  two  bright  spots  at  the  poles 
known  certainly  since  the  time  of  Herschel.  The  accompany- 
ing Plate  8  contains  a  series  of  photographs  of  Mars,  showing 
these  markings  and  white  spots  very  plainly.  There  is  also 
distinct  evidence  of  axial  rotation,  the  exposures  having  been 
made  in  sets  of  three,  with  an  interval  of  1"  22"  between  the 
first  and  last  set.  In  that  interval  the  markings  have 
moved  perceptibly  across  the  disk  (p.  202).  The  lower 
part  of  the  plate  shows  a  photograph  of  Venus,  in  the 
crescent  phase  (p.  219).  Tlie  polar  spots  seem  to  inocase 
in  the  Martian  winter  season,  and  to  HiminiH})  in  the  simuner. 
If  so,  they  may  be  ice-caps ;  and  it  is  this  notion  that  gives 
color  to  the  canal  theory.  For  the  melting  ice-caps,  in 
this  theory,  are  used  as  the  source  of  water  to  be  pumped 
through  the  canals.  lAter,  the  water  evaporated  out  of 
the  canals  is  supposed  to  be  returned  to  the  poles  by  atmo»- 
phmc  movements,  and  there  again  precipitated  as  snow. 
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But  if  the  planet,  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  is  as  cold  as 
it  should  be  according  to  its  distance  from  the  sun,  there  is 
quite  a  possibility  that  the  caps  are  not  ice  at  all,  but  perhaps 
some  other  substance,  such  as  solidified  carbon  dioxide. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  theoretic  temperature  on 
the  surface  of  Mars,  and  it  is  found  to  be  —  33°  on  the 
Fahrenheit .  scale.'  Since  this  low  theoretic  temperature 
would  negative  the  existence  of  water  in  an  uncongealed 
state,  the  advocates  of  canals  are  compelled  to  assume 
a  heavy  blanket  of  atmosphere,  charged  with  much  water 
vapor,  to  keep  Mars  warm,  aa  it  were,  and  cause  the  actual 
surface  temperature  to  be  far  above  its  theoretic  value. 
Such  an  atmosphere  might  act  in  this  way ;  but  here  again 
we  find  the  absolute  necessity  of  assuming  the  presence  of 
water  vapor  in  spite  of  observational  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary; and  we  are  asked  to  imagine  Mars  to  be  an  arid 
desert  requiring  irrigatioD,  and  yet  above  this  arid  desert 
a  wet,  foggy  atmosphere,  highly  charged  with  water  vapor. 

In  view  of  the  great  public  interest  in  this  Mars  matter, 
we  shall  venture  to  quote  briefly  from  an  article  published  by 
the  writer  a  few  years  ago.  First,  as  to  the  question :  Do 
the  geometric  markings  really  exist  ?  The  evidence  here  is 
almost  all  positive.  Most  astronomers  who  have  observed 
Mars  under  favorable  conditions  and  with  powerful  telescopes 
have  seen  markings,  but  the  number  of  fines  reported  varies 
from  several  hundreds  down  to  two  or  three.  Finally,  a 
very  few  prominent  markings  have  been  photographed. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  visual  evidence.    Let  us  examine 

the  witnesses,  for  that  is  what  these  astronomers  really  are, 

eye-witnesses   of   the    fines    on    Mars.     Some    years    a^, 

Lowell  observed  on  the  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  certain 

■  Note  31.  Appendix. 
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syBtems  of  geometric  markings.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  all  planets  possess  Intetllgent  engineers,  it  is 
essential  to  the  Martian  theory  to  show  that  these  Venus 
markings  are  quite  unlike  those  now  seen  on  Mars.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  book  entitled  Mara  and  its  CantHa,  pub- 
lished in  1906,  Lowell  refers  to  these  older  Venus  observa- 
tions in  the  following  words :  "The  Venusian  lines  are  hazy, 
ill-defined,  and  noD-uniform."  But  in  the  ori^al  article 
in  which  be  described  what  be  saw  on  Venus,'  we  find  the 
following :  "They  (the  markings  on  Venus)  are  not  shadings 
more  or  less  definite,  but  perfectly  distinct  markings.  I 
baye  seen  them  when  their  contours  had  the  look  of  a  steel 
engraving." 

The  only  way  in  which  these  two  statements  concerning 
Venus  can  be  brought  into  accord  is  to  suppose  th^t  in  the 
interval  of  nine  years  the  observer  has,  for  some  reason, 
changed  his  opinion. 

Additional  important  testimony  is  fumi^ed  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Douglass,  who  was  chief  assistant  at  the  Lowell  observatoiy 
in  Flagstaff  for  seven  years,  from  1894  to  1901,  and  since  then 
held  the  position  of  astronomer  there  for  a  considerable 
period.  In  May,  1907,  he  published  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  entitled  "Illusions  of  Vi^on,  and  the 
Canals  of  Mars."  This  title  alone  shows  that  he  had 
changed  his  views ;  and  bis  actual  words  in  the  1907  article 
are: 

"The  ray  illusion  {sic)  is  to  me  a  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  many  faint  canals  .  .  .  the  only  objective  reality 
is  the  spot  from  which  they  start." 

Again,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  "halo  illusion,"  he 
says : 

>  Monthl;  Notices  of  the  Royal  ABtronomioal  Booie^,  London,  1897. 
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"The  double  canals  of  Schiaparelli  in  I88I-2  and  of 
PeiTotin  and  Thallon  in  18S6  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  due  to  this 
cause." 

And  again: 

"Thus,  in  conclusion,  we  see  that  there  are  fundamental 
defects  in  the  htunan  eye  producing  faint  canal  illusions." 

Having  thus  outlined  briefly  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
Lowell's  testimony  and  the  reversal  of  Douglass',  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  explun  how  it  may  be  possible  for  observers 
to  be  in  error  to  such  an  extent.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  mention  some  of  the  possible  causes  that  may  impair 
the  correctness  of  an  observation.  At  least  five  im- 
perfections come  into  play:  imperfections  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  the  telescope,  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and 
the  inclination.  The  process  of  seeing  a  thing  is  not 
at  all  simple.  Light  waves  comity  from  the  object  under 
examination,  after  passing  throu^  the  atmosphere  and 
telescope,  fall  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  eye.  They  are 
concentrated,  or  focused,  by  the  lens  in  the  eye,  and  pro- 
duce an  effect,  which  we  do  not  quite  understand,  upon 
the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  This,  in  some  un- 
explained way,  results  in  an  impression  being  received 
by  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve.  Then,  the  brain 
in  its  turn  does  an  unexplained  something  with  that  im- 
pression; what  we  think  we  see  is  equal  to  that  which 
came  through  the  eye  and  optic  nerve,  plu«  what  the 
brain  does  with  it  later.  The  mind  cannot  distinguish 
between  an  impression  caused  by  the  eye  and  optic  nerve 
and  one  produced  by  action  of  the  brain- itself. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remember  that  imperfections  of 
the  atmosphere,  such  as  clouds,  and  all  imperfections  of 
the  telescope,  generally  tend   to  diminish  or  destroy  the 
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possibility  of  vision ;  but  those  of  the  eye  and  imagination, 
if  they  act,  are  just  as  likely  to  increase  the  ntnuber  of 
details  we  think  we  see.  Especially  when  the  object  is  faint 
and  indistinct,  —  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  Umit 
of  visibility,  —  then  especially  can  a  very  slight  activity  ^ 
of  the  ima^ation  either  prevent  our  seeing  it,  or  bring 
it  seemingly  into  view.  And  this  extreme  faintness  ad- 
mittedly exists  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  Martian  mark- 
ings. 

This  theory  e^^lains  why  highly  experienced  observers 
see  BO  much  more  than  b^inners.  They  think  they  are 
training  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase  its  powers,  while  in  reality 
they  may  only  be  training  that  slight  imperfection  of  the 
imagination  which  tends  to  increase  details  thought  to  be 
visible.  The  theory  also  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  so  bonsiderable  a  number  of  observers  think  they 
have  seen  the  faint  canals.  Nothing  more  strongly  increases 
the  powers  of  imaginary  sedng  —  of  seeing  the  imseen  — 
than  the  knowledge  that  others  have  already  made  the  ob- 
servation. We  are  very  prone  to  "see"  what  we  are  told 
by  others  is  visible :  we  think  we  see  what  we  desire  and  hope 
to  see ;  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  prevent  this. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  photographic  ob- 
servations, we  must  mention  one  or  two  matters  that  are 
not  well  known  to  the  general  pubUc.  In  the  first  place 
the  size  of  a  Mars  picture  made  by  direct  exposure  of  a 
photographic  plate  at  the  focus  of  the  Lowell  telescopes  is 
not  larger  than  the  bead  of  an  ordinary  pin.  From  so  small 
a  picture  we  could  not  even  hope  to  discover  any  details. 
Therefore  we  must  enlarge  it  as  much  as  possible ;  and  there 
are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  first  is  to  place  an  enlai^ing 
lens  in  the  telescope  itself.    Two  disadvantages  limit  this 
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method.  First,  it  complicates  the  optical  system  of  the 
telescope,  with  consequent  loss  of  distinctness  in  the  image ; 
and  secondly,  it  makes  the  image  on  the  plate  less  brilliant. 
The  cause  of  this  loss  of  brilliancy  is  simple.  The  total 
quantity  of  light  received  from  the  planet  is  constant ;  if, 
therefore,  we  spread  it  over  an  enlai^ed  surface,  each  part  of 
that  surface  will  receive  less  Hght.  For  instance,  with  an 
enlargement  of  five  diameters,  the  surface  of  the  image  is 
25  times  as  large.  The  resulting  diminution  of  tight  makes 
necessary  a  longer  exposure  of  the  photograph,  and  a  con- 
sequent increased  difficulty  in  making  the  clock  mechanism 
attached  to  the  telescope  follow  with  exactness  the  motion  of 
Mars  in  the  sky.  Experiment  has  shown  the  greatest  photo- 
graphic enlargements  that  can  be  made  in  this  way  with 
the  Lowell  telescopes ;  and  the  negatives  of  Mars,  including 
the  most  recent  ones  made  in  the  Andes,  never  exceed  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  other  method  of  increasing  the  size  of  photographs 
is  to  use  an  ordinary  enlai^g  camera,  after  the  telescopic 
negative  has  been  finished.  There  is  here  no  difficulty  in 
securing  sufficient  light,  as  in  the  case  of  enlargements  made 
in  the  telescope  itself.  For  we  can  use  artificial  illmnination 
of  the  or^nal  negative,  and  make  this  illumination  -as 
strong  as  may  be  necessary.  But  there  is  another  serious 
difficulty.  Every  photographic  negative  is  developed  by 
placing  the  plate  in  a  chemical  bath,  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  light.  This  results  in  the  precipitation  of  silver 
particles  upon  the  plate,  wherever  its  sensitive  surface  has 
been  exposed  to  light.  The  picture  is  thus  built  up  of  sep- 
arate particles  of  silver.  These  particles  are  so  small 
that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the  separate  ones;  they 
nm  together,  as  it  were,  to  form  the  picture.    But  the  case 
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is  very  dlfTerent  if  we  magnify  the  negative.  We  then  aee 
the  separate  grains  of  silver,  scattered  here  and  there  about 
the  sxirface,  and  the  picture  itself  is  lost  ^together.  The 
same  difficulty  occurs  if  we  attempt  to  examine  any  photo- 
graph with  an  ordinary  microscope  of  considerable  power. 
The  separate  mlver  grains  at  once  appear,  and  the  picture 
effect  is  lost. 

All  this  photographic  experimentation,  therefore,  has  not 
yet  resxilted  in  good  pictures  more  than  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  produced  by  purely  photo- 
graphic processes,  though  somewhat  larger  negatives  may 
possibly  be  made  in  the  future.'  All  larger  published 
pictures  have  been  reproduced  from  hand  drawing,  and 
are  therefore  simply  visual  observations.  The  allied 
photographic  verifications  have  been  made  by  the  same 
observers  who  have  studied  Mara  in  the  visual  telescope; 
again  the  eye,  optic  nerve,  and  brain  were  brought  into  play, 
and  exactly  the  same  causes  as  before  impair  the  reliability 
of  these  visual  observations  of  photographs. 

We  conclude  that  neither  by  visual  nor  by  photographic 
evidence  has  the  existence  of  an  artificial  network  of  markings 
been  proven,  or  even  rendered  highly  probable.  Therefore 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
whether  geometric  lines  indicate  the  presence  of  intelligent 
inhabitants ;  that  time  will  arrive  if  the  lines  themselves  are 
ever  shown  to  possess  a  real  or  even  a  highly  probable 
existence. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  Planetoids,  or  Minor  Planets 
(pp.  183, 196) .    A  large  number  of  these  tiny  bodies  travel  in 

•  Those  shown  in  Plate  8,  p.  226,  made  with  the  40-inoh  Yorkes'  tele- 
Bcope,  are  about  twice  as  large  ae  the  Lowell  photognpha ;  and  they  show 
no  tagoB  of  geometrio  oanal  networks. 
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orbits  atuated  between  Mara  and  Jupiter ;  up  to  the  present 
time  several  hundreds  have  been  discov^^d  and  their  orbits 
and  motions  computed. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  first  one 
ever  observed,  —  Ceres.  It  had  long  been  noted  that  the 
space  between  Mara  and  Jupiter  was  an  exceptionally 
large  empty  space  in  the  solar  system ;  and  it  seemed  strange 
that  no  planet  should  exist  there.  The  matter  appeared 
still  more  peculiar  after  Bode's  empirical  law  was  published 
(p.  196)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  this 
taw  indicated  that  there  should  be  a  planet  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  And  in  1781  this  indication  received  stronger 
confirmation,  when  the  older  Herschel  found  Uranus,  one 
of  the  modem  exterior  planets,  in  or  near  the  position 
predicted  by  the  law.  An  astronomical  society  was  accord- 
ingly organized  to  make  a  systematic  search  for  the  expected 
unknown  planet.  But  not  until  the  first  day  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  the  long-sought  object  reveal  itself; 
and  to  an  independent  observer  in  the  Italian  city  of  Palermo. 
There  Piazzi  was  making  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Every  night  he  made  telescopic  observations  from 
which  he  could  compute  stellar  right-ascensions  and  dec- 
linations (p.  34) ;  and  he  planned  to  enter  in  a  catalogue 
these  two  coordinates  for  every  star  in  the  sky,  bright  enough 
to  come  within  the  range  of  his  telescopic  power. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  ^gle  observations. 
Each  night's  work  was  checked  by  careful  repetition  on 
several  other  nights.  Sometimes  he  foxmd  an  error,  which 
usually  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  a  star  that  had  escaped 
his  notice  at  some  previous  observation.  But  on  this  historic 
occasion,  he  found  that  a  star  was  absent,  although  he  had 
obsOT^ed  it  on  another  night.    And,  strange  to  say,  there 
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was  also  an  additional  star  close  by,  one  that  bad  apparently 
remained  unobserved  on  the  previous  night.  The  conclusion 
was  irresistible  that  the  new  star  was  the  same  one  be  had 
observed  before,  and  that  it  must  have  moved  among  the 
other  stars  in  the  interval.  This  motion  among  the  stars 
(p.  10)  is  the  distinguishing  eharacteristic  of  planets.  A 
third  observation  made  the  matter  sure:  the  second  star 
was  again  absent,  and  a  third  new  star  once  more  appeared 
in  a  place  previously  vacant.  The  apparent  motion  between 
the  second  and  third  observations  was  proportional,  both  in 
magnitude  and  direction,  to  that  between  the  first  and  second 
observations.  So  it  must  surely  be  a  wandering  star,  —  a 
true  planet.    IMscovery  and  fame  were  his. 

But  Piazzi  was  able  to  observe  the  new  planet  during  a 
few  weeks  only,  on  accotmt  of  illness.  When  news  reached 
the  astronomers  of  northern  Europe,  Ceres  had  already 
passed  so  near  conjunction  (p.  209)  with  the  sun  that  further 
observations  were  impossible.  There  was  well-grounded 
fear  that  the  planet  would  not  be  found  a^ain ;  for  astrono- 
mers at  that  time  had  no  good  method  of  determining  a 
planet's  orbit  from  observations  extending  through  such  a 
short  time.  The  older  planets  had  been  observed  through 
many  complete  revolutions,  and  there  was  never  any  danger 
of  their  being  lost,  because  they  are  bright  enough  to  be 
visible  easily  by  the  unaided  eye. 

But  there  was  a  young  astronomer  at  Gottingen,  Gauss  by 
name,  who  succeeded  in  solving  this  difficult  problem; 
and  from  his  published  orbit  and  ephemeris  it  was  easy 
to  find  the  planet  again  as  soon  as  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  had  brought  the  planet  to  a  position 
where  it  could  again  be  sought  in  darkness. 

A  year  later,  in  1S02,  the  second  minor  planet  Pallas  was 
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found.  Id  1804  Juno  was  added;  and  in  1807,  Vesta.  It 
was  not  until  1845  that  another  appeared ;  and  three  more 
in  1847.  From  that  time  on  discovery  proceeded  but 
slowly,  because  the  method  in  use  was  still  the  tiresome  and 
arduous '  process  employed  by  Piazzi.  But  in  1891,  Wolf 
attacked  the  problem  photographically,  the  photographic 
method  having  just  commenced  to  be  widely  applied  to 
astronomic  purposes.  His  procedure  was  perfectly  simple. 
A  photographic  plate  was  exposed  in  the  telescope  for 
several  hours ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  sure  that  clock- 
work attached  to  the  telescope  moved  it  accurately  during 
those  hours,  so  as  to  keep  pace  exactly  with  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  photograph,  when  developed,  would  of  course  show  a 
round  dot  corresponding  to  each  fixed  star  within  the  field 
of  view  of  the  telescope.  But  if  there  was  a  wandering  planet 
in  rai^e,  it  would  move  shghtly  with  respect  to  the  stars 
during  the  period  of  photographic  exposure;  and  conse- 
quently its  image  in  the  picture  would  be  drawn  out  into  a 
short  line,  instead  of  appearing  as  a  round  dot  like  the 
stellar  images.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  line  would  infallibly 
betray  the  existence  of  a  planet.  As  many  as  seven  plane- 
toids have  been  thus  found  on  a  single  plate ;  so  the  method 
is  enormously  effective.  To  it  we  owe  an  immense  increase  in 
our  minor  planet  knowledge  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Plate  9  is  a  photographed  field  of  stars,  with  two  planetoid 
hues,  or  "trails."  They  will  be  found  near  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  as  indicated  by  the  marginal  arrows.  The 
trails  are  not  quite  parallel,  showing  that  the  orbit  planes  of 
these  two  planetoids  are  inclined  at  slightly  different  angles  to 
the  ecliptic  plane.  The  difference  in  thickness  of  the  trails 
indicates  a  difference  of  luminosity  in  the  two  planetoids. 
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PLATE  9.     Discovery  of  Planetoids. 
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The  orbits  of  the  small  planets  present  some  interesting 
peculiarities.  There  are  several  open  spaces  where  practi- 
cally no  orbits  appear.  Curiously  enoi^,  these  open 
spaces  occur  at  points  where  the  minor  planet  periods  of 
orbital  revolution  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  harmonic  law 
(p.  188)  bear  a  simple  relation  to  the  period  of  Jupiter. 
It  was  long  ago  explained  by  Lagrange  that  if  two  planets 
have  periods  connected  by  a  simple  proportion,  such  as  |,  J, 
I,  etc.,  then  persistent  perturbations  (p.  206)  must  result, 
which  will  gradually  change  the  orbits  until  the  simple 
relation  is  destroyed.  It  is  in  accord  with  this  principle 
that  Jupiter  has  forced  the  minor  planet  orbits  out  of  these 
critical  positions  in  space,  and  made  them  congregate  at 
intermediate  positions. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  planetoids,  it  has  been  computed 
that  the  mass  of  the  entu%  gp^up  can  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  earth's  mass.  The  individual  planetoids  are  probably 
not  more  than  one  ten-thousandth  as  massive  as  the  earth, 
and  their  diameter  will  not  average  more  than  twenty  miles. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  these  minor  planets,  there  is  not  much 
doubt.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  usually 
known  as  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  the  planets  were  formed 
by  the  concentration  of  matter  thrown  off  from  the  sun  in 
eariy  ages,  while  it  was  still  in  a  gaseous  or  nebulous  con- 
dition. This  matter  is  supposed  to  have  been  detached 
from  the  central  mass  in  the  form  of  a  ring :  we  have  only 
to  imagine  the  minor  planets  an  exceptional  case,  in  which 
the  ring,  after  breaking  up,  was  prevented  from  concentrating 
into  a  single  body  by  the  perturbative  action  of  the  big  planet 
Jupiter.  Any  other  hypothesis  as  to  the  early  history  of 
the  planets  must,  of  course,  also  explain  the  planetoids  as 
an  exceptional  case  in  cosmic  evolution. 
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Among  the  minor  planets  is  one  very  remarkabte  one, 
discovered  by  Witt  in  1898  and  by  him  named  Eros.  Its 
orbit  comes  well  within  that  of  Mars,  and  it  approaches  the 
earth  at  times  nearer  than  any  other  planetary  body  except 
our  own  moon.  It  can  pass  within  about  13J  million  miles 
of  the  earth ;  and  this  makes  it  an  especially  valuable  planet  to 
observe  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  certain  indirect 
methods  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  observations  of  Eros  will  give  us 
ultimately  the  most  accurate  value  of  the  sun's  distance 
yet  attained.  There  will  be  a  very  favorable  opportunity 
to  attempt  the  necessary  observations  in  1931  (cf.  p.  263). 
/Proceeding  outward  from  the  sun,  we  now  reach  the 
planet  Jupiter,  the  largest  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  most 
briUiant  object  in  the  sky  at  night,  with  the  possible  occa- 
sional exception  of  Venus.  In  the  telescope  Jupiter  is  a 
magnificent  object,  second  only  to  Saturn  in  interest.  It 
surpasses  Saturn  in  size,  but  it  lacks  the  splendid,  calm 
mysterious  ring.  Markings  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character  exist ;  they  look  like  cloud-belts  running  along  the 
planet's  equator.  And  clouds  they  doubtless  are ;  for  Jupiter 
must  have  retained,  and  must  possess,  a  deep  layer  of  atmos- 
phere, on  accoimt  of  his  very  high  gravitational  attraction 
(see  pp.  167,  222) ;  and  since  there  is  also  a  high  albedo,  or 
reflecting  power,  we  should  expect  the  outer  surface  to  be 
made  of  clouds,  which  have  this  power  in  a  high  degree. 

Jupiter's  rotation  period,  or  day,  can  of  course  be  deter- 
mined from  the  markings.  It  is  9*  55°" ;  but  there  is  some 
uncertainty  in  this  period,  because  the  cloud-markings 
probably  have  a  drift  of  their  own  on  the  planet's  surface, 
and  thus  do  not  determine  the  rotation  with  precision. 
The  axis  is  only  3°  out  of  perpendicularity  with  the  orbit 
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plane;  so  that  there  shoiild  be  no  considerable  seasonal 
differences  of  temperature.  But  the  average  Jovian  tempera- 
ture must  be  very  high,  for  the  constant  visibility  of  clouds 
indicates  a  hot  surface  temperature.  If  this  be  correct, 
Jupiter  must  be  in  a  condition  shghtly  resembling  that  of 
the  sun.  It  must  furnish  its  own  heat,  for  it  is  too  far 
from  the  sun  to  receive  much  thermal  assistance  from  that 
body. 

Jupiter  has  eight  moons,  of  which  four  can  be  seen  with 
a  small  telescope.  They  are  very  interesting  historically, 
for  their  discovery  in  1610  by  Galileo  gave  its  death-blow 
to  the  old  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  accoimt  of  this  great  discovery,  partly  quoted 
from  an  article  by  the  writer,  first  printed  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

What  must  have  been  Galileo's  feelings  when  he  first 
found  with  his  "new"  telescope  the  satellites  of  Jupit^? 
They  were  seen  on  the  night  of  Jan.  7,  1610.  He  had  al- 
ready viewed  the  planet  through  his  earlier  and  less  powerful 
glass,  and  was  aware  that  it  possessed  a  round  disk  like  the 
moon,  only  smaller.  Now  he  saw  also  three  objects  that  he 
took  to  be  little  stars  near  the  planet.  But  on  the  following 
night,  the  three  small  stars  had  changed  their  positions,  and 
were  now  all  situated  to  the  west  of  Jupiter,  whereas  on  the 
previous  night  two  had  been  on  the  eastern  side.  He  coiild 
not  explain  this  phenomenon,  but  he  recognized  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  at  work.  Long  afterwards,  in  one 
of  his  later  works,  translated  into  quaint  old  English  by 
Salusbury,  he  declared  that  "one  sole  experiment  BufiSceth 
to  batter  to  the  ground  a  thousand  probable  Arguments." 

The  9th  was  cloudy,  but  on  the  10th  he  again  saw  his 
little  stars,  their  number  now  reduced  to  two.    He  guessed 
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that  the  third  was  behind  the  planet's  disk.  The  positions 
of  the  two  visible  ones  were  altogether  different  from  either 
of  the  previous  obBervations.  On  the  11th  he  became  sure 
that  what  he  saw  was  really  a  series  of  sateUites  accom- 
panying Jupiter  on  his  journey  through  space,  and  at  the 
same  time  revolving  aroimd  him.  In  the  12th,  at  3  a.m.,  he 
actually  saw  one  of  the  small  objects  emerge  from  behind 
the  planet ;  on  the  13th  he  finally  saw  four  satellites.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years  were  destined  to  pass  away 
before  any  human  eye  should  see  a  fifth.  It  was  Barnard,  in 
1892,  who  followed  Galileo. 

To  imderstand  the  effect  of  this  discovery  upon  Galileo 
requires  a  person  who  has  himself  watched  the  stars,  not  as 
a  dilettante,  seeking  recreation  or  amusement,  but  with 
that  deep  reverence  that  comes  only  to  him  who  feels  —  nay, 
knows  —  that  in  the  moment  of  observation  just  passed 
he,  too,  has  addea  his  mite  to  the  great  fund  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Gahleo  knew,  on  that  11th  of  January,  1610,  that 
the  memory  of  him  would  never  fade ;  that  the  very  music 
of  the  spheres  would  thenceforward  be  attuned  to  a  truer 
note,  if  any  woxild  but  hearken  to  the  Jovian  harmony. 
For  he  recognized  that  the  visible  revolution  of  these  moons 
around  Jupiter,  while  that  planet  was  itself  visibly  traveling 
through  space,  must  end  the  old  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the 
universe.  Here  was  a  great  planet,  the  center  of  a  system 
of  satellites,  and  yet  not  the  center  of  the  imiverse.  Surely, 
then,  the  earth,  too,  might  be  a  mere  planet  like  Jupiter,  and 
not  the  supposed  motionless  center  of  all  things. 

The  most  interesting  phenomena  about  the  Jovian  satel- 
Utes  are  their  frequent  eclipses  and  transits  (p.  13).  Any 
satellite  may  be  eclipsed  to  us,  either  through  passing 
behind  the  ball  of  the  planet,  or  by  moving  into  such  a 
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position  that  the  planet  interposes  between  the  satellite 
and  the  sun.  In  the  latter  case,  the  satellite  receives  no 
sunhght  to  reflect  in  our  direction,  and  so  becomes  invisible. 

At  other  times  a  satelhte  will  "transit"  between  us  and 
Jupiter.  Then  it  generally  becomes  invisible,  too,  imless 
it  happens  to  be  projected  against  a  dark  part  of  the  Jovian 
surface,  such  as  one  of  the  cloud-belts.  Finally,  a  satellite 
may  pass  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  when  its  shadow  is 
thrown  on  the  planet's  surface,  and  is  plainly  visible  as  a 
round  black  dot  slowly  crossing  the  bright  planetary  disk. 
None  of  the  transits  or  eclipses  occur  suddenly :  the  satellites 
all  have  disks  of  sensible  m^piitude,  and  thus  encroach  upon 
the  planet's  edge  very  gradually. 

Observations  of  the  exact  time  of  these  satellite  echpses 
are  useful  as  an  easy  approximate  method  of  determining 
terrestrial  longitudes.  If  we  note  the  instant  of  local  time 
when  an  eclipse  occurs,  and  compare  it  v/tth  the  calculated 
Greenwich  time,  as  given  in  the  astronomicid  almanac,  we 
ascertain  at  once  the  time  difference  of  the  observer's 
position  on  the  earth,  measured  from  Greenwich.  And  this, 
multiplied  by  15,  gives  his  longitude  at  once  in  degrees 
(p.  74).  This  method  requires  no  instruments  beyond  an 
ordinary  small  telescope ;  but  it  is  not  very  precise  on  ac- 
count of  the  imposdbility  of  observing  the  exact  instant 
when  the  eclipse  happens.  Somewhat  higher  precision, 
with  equal  dmplicity  in  method,  may  be  secured  from  ob- 
servations of  stw  occultations  (p.  166). 

It  was  from  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellite  eclipses  that 
Roemer,  in  1675,  first  ascertained  that  light  is  not  propagated 
through  space  instantaneously,  but  requires  an  appreciable 
time  for  its  transmission.  He  used  a  long  series  of  satellite 
eclipses,  and  found  they  did  not  succeed  each  other  at  equal 
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intervals.  During  half  the  year  they  came  too  soon,  by 
gradually  increasing  amounts;  during  the  other  half-year 
they  came  too  late,  by  similar  quantities  of  time.  Boemer 
soon  found  that  they  came  too  soon  when  the  earth  was 
approaching  Jupiter ;  too  late  when  it  was  increasing  its  dis- 
tance from  Jupiter.  He  concluded  correctly  that  they  came 
too  soon  because  the  earth's  approach  to  Jupiter  diminished 
the  distance  the  light  traveled  before  reaching  the  earth,  after 
the  eclipse  actually  occurred.  Consequently,  the  light 
arrived  at  the  earth 
sooner,  and  observers 
saw  the  event  sooner, 
too.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  62  that  the  extreme 
difference  between  ac- 
celerated and  retarded 
eclipses  must  be  the 
quantity  of  time  required 
by  light  to  cross  a  diame- 
ter EiEj  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. This  is  fotmd,  by  ob- 
servation of  the  eclipses, 
to  be  998  seconds.  It  fol- 
lows that  when  the  earth  is  at  Ei,  an  eclipse  will  be  observed 
998  seconds  sooner  than  it  would  have  been  observed  if  the 
earth  had  remained  at  Bt  instead  of  traveling  around  its 
orbit.  Bradley  knew  of  Roemer'a  observations  when  he 
explained  aberration  (p.  136),  nearly  a  century  later,  as  a 
result  depending  on  the  velocity  of  hght  and  the  earth's 
velocity  in  its  orbit. 

Since  modem  laboratory  experiments  have  made  known 

that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  we 
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have  only  to  multiply  this  numbOT  by  998  to  obtain  the  diam- 
eter of  the  earth's  orbit  m  miles.  This  gives  186,000,000 
miles,  approximately ;  and  this  number  is  correct. 

The  planet  Saturn  is  the  last  of  the  lai^  planets  observed 
by  the  ancients.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  it  is  its 
magnificent  ring  system, — a  series  of  three  disk-like  rings, 
situated  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator.  The 
history  of  their  discovery  is  worth  noting.  We  hear  of  them 
first  from  Galileo,  who  saw  a  couple  of  "handles"  or  ansa 
attached  to  the  planet  in  1610.  He  was  unable  to  expMn 
them ;  and,  when  he  looked  for  them  aglun  on  a  later  date, 
was  unable  to  see  them  at  all.  The  story  is  that  he  gave 
them  up  as  inexpUcable. 

Nearly  half  a  century  later,  in  1656,  Huygens  published  a 
book  De  Sahtmi  Luna  Obaervatio  Nova,  in  which  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  satellite,  and  also  gave  a  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  anacB.  But  Huygens  was  not  quite 
certain  that  his  explanation  was  right.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  for  himself  the  priority  of  discovery,  and 
yet  he  was  imwilling  to  make  a  premature  and  possibly  in- 
correct announcement.  So  he  resorted  to  the  ingenious 
device  of  a  "togogriph,"  or  puzzle.  It  appears  in  the 
De  Satumi  Luna  as  follows : ' 

aaaaaaa        ccccc        d        eeeee        g        h        iiiliii 
nil    mm       nnnnnnnnn        oooo      pp      q    rr      s 
ttttt  uuuuu 

It  was  not  until  1659,  three  years  later,  in  a  book  entitled 
Systema  Sahtmium,  that  Huygens  rearranged  the  above 
letters  in  their  proper  order,  reading : ' 

'  It  nujr  be  found  in  'a  Oraveeande's  edition  of  Huj^ena,  Lugduni  Bo- 
lanorum,  1751,  p.  526. 
■  Same  edition,  p.  566. 
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"AnnvJo  dngitur,  tenui  piano,  nusquam  cohaerenle,  ad 
eclipticam  inclinato. ' '    ■ 

At  the  flame  time,'  he  re-published  a  series  of  drawings 
exhibiting  several  .  incorrect  interpretations  of  the  ring 
phenom^a,  as  observed  by  various  older  astronomers. 
These  are  reprodueed  in  Plate  10 :  Fig.  1  is  by  Galileo,  ob- 
served 1610;  Fig.  2,  by  Scheiner,  1614;  Figs.  3,  8,  9,  13, 
by  Ricciolus,  1640-1650;  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  by  Hevelius; 
Fig.  10,  by  "EustachiusdeDivinis,"  1646-1648;  Fig.  11, by 
Fontana,  1646 ;  Fig.  12,  by  Gassendi  and  Blancanns.  Under 
these  reproductions  ht)m  Huygens  we  have  placed  a  fine 
drawing  made  by  Barnard  with  the  Yerkes  40-inch  tdescope, 
Dec.  12,  1907. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  publication  of  the  logo- 
griph  of  1656,  Huygens  secured  for  himself  the  credit  of 
what  he  had  done.  If  any  other  astronomer  had  pub- 
lished the  true  explanation  after  1656,  Huygens  could  have 
proved  his  cl^m  to  priority  by  re-arranging  the  letters  of  his 
puzzle.  On  theother  hand,  if  further  researches  showed  that 
his  explanation  was  wrong,  he  would  never  have  made 
known  t^e  true  meaning  of  his  logogriph,  and  would  thus 
have  escaped  the  ignominy  due  to  publishing  an  erroneous 
explanation.  So  the  method  of  announcement  was  com- 
parable in  ingffliuity  with  the  Huygenian  explanation  itself. 

The  ring  phases  admit  of  easy  explanation.  The  rotation 
axes  of  all  revolving  bodies  maintain  constant  directions  in 
space,  unless  disturbed  by  attractions  such  as  cause  the 
earth's  axis  -to  produce  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (p. 
129).  Therefore  the  plane  of  the  rotating  rings  must  like- 
wise always  maintain  an  unvarying  direction  in  space.  Now 
if  this  plane  of  the  rings  is  imagined  extended  outward, 
1  Same  edition,  p.  634. 
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until  it  cuts  the  c^estial  sphere,  it  will  trace  out  a  great 
circle  there.  This  circle  necessarily  meets  the  ecliptic 
circle  in  two  opposite  points  (cf.  Fig.  6,  p.  35),  which  are 
called  nodes;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  angle  between 
the  great  ring  circle  and  the  echptic  is  28°  on  the  celestial 
sphere. 

Saturn  revolves  in  its  orbit  aroimd  the  sun  in  a  period  of 
about  30  years.  Therefore,  it  must  pass  one  of  the  nodes 
every  fifteen  years,  approximately.    When  Saturn  is  thus 


Pbues  dt  Saturn's  Ring. 


projected  at  one  of  the  nodes,  the  sun,  in  its  apparent 
motion  along  the  echptic,  may  happen  to  appear  in  the 
other  node  at  the  same  time.  These  positions  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  63 ;  but  in  using  this  figure,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Saturn's  orbit  around  the  sun  is  very  nearly  in  the 
ecliptic  plane,  in  which  the  earth's  orbit  is  also  located.  Let 
the  Sim,  then,  be  at  S,  and  the  earth  at  E.  Thus  the  sun  ap- 
pears projected  on  the  celestial  sphere  at  the  node  S', 
Saturn,  located  at  ff  in  its  orbit,  is  projected  at  the  same  time 
in  the  other  node  at  H'.  It  is  evident  that  the  earth  must 
then  he  on  the  line  HS',  the  intersection  of  the  two  planee, 
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80  that  it  is  temporarily  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  ae  well  as 
in  the  ecliptic  plane. 

When  the  earth  is  thus  in  the  ring  plane,  we  must  see  the 
ring  edgewise ;  and  it  is  so  thin  that  it  then  becomes  quite 
invisible,  except  to  the  most  powerfiU  modem  telescopes. 
It  disappears,  as  Galileo  found.  Furthermore,  near  these 
times  of  disappearance,  the  earth  may  be  for  a  short  time 
oil  either  side  of  the  ring  plane.  And  unless  Saturn  is  quite 
accurately  at  the  node,  the  sun  will  also  be  a  Uttle  on  one  side 
of  the  ring  plane  or  on  the  other.  But  the  ring  is  illtmainated 
on  one  side  only,—  the  side  toward  the  sun.  Consequently,  if 
the  Sim  happens  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  ring  plane  while  the 
earth  is  on  the  other,  we  observe  the  dark  side  of  the  riz^- 
system.  It  should  then  also  be  invisible;  but  powerful 
telescopes  will  still  show  it,  appearing  like  a  fine  line  of 
light.  This  is  well  seen  in  Barnard's  drawing  (Plate  10, 
p.  242),  together  with  certain  condensations,  or  thick  places 
in  the  ring.  This  drawing  was  made  with-  the  ring  in  the 
edgewise  phase :  in  Plate  11,  we  have  added  a  fine  photo- 
graph, also  by  Barnard,  showing  the  open  phase.  This 
negative  was  made  Nov.  19,  1911,  with  the  60-inch  reflecting 
telescope  at  the  Mt., Wilson  observatory  in  California. 

As  we  have  found,  these  times  of  ring-disappearance  occur 
about  once  every  fifteen  years.  In  years  near  the  periods 
of  disappearance,  the  ring  is  seen  nearly  edgewise :  it  then 
looks  hke  a  very  narrow  oval  or  ellipse ;  and  it  opens  out 
to  the  widest  extent  about  seven  or  eight  years  on  either 
side  of  the  date  of  disappearance.  But  the  ring  can  never 
open  into  a  circle,  for  the  earth  can  never  be  elevated  more 
than  28°  above  the  plane  of  the  ring,  since  28°  ia  the  an^e 
between  the  ring  plane  and  the  ecliptic  plane,  in  which  the 
earth  is  always  situated.    And  the  earth  would  need  to  be 
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elevated  90°  above  the  ring  plane  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
ring  as  a  circle. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  rings,  we  have  very  certain 
and  most  interesting  knowledge.  They  are  neither  sohd, 
liquid,  nor  gaseous,  but  consist  of  a  dense  swarm  of  tiny 
satellites,  moving  in  orbits  closely  interwoven,  and  all 
lying  in,  or  near,  the  plane  of  Saturn's  equator.  They  are 
80  ntunerous,  and  their  orbits  so  closely  packed  and  in- 
tertwined, that  we  cannot  see  between  them,  and  so  they 
took  like  a  solid  disk.  They  are  not  very  unlike  the  group 
of  planetoids,  which  are  known  to  encircle  the  sun  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  (p.  231).  In  1857, 
Clerk-Maxwell  proved  mathematically  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  system  of  soUd  or  liquid  rings  to  exist  permanently. 
They  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  must  infaUibly 
break  into  a  series  of  satellites.  And  this  mathematical 
demonstration  was  abundantly  verified  observationally  in 
1896,  by  Keeler.  He  observed  the  ring  on  both  sides  of  the 
planet  with  the  spectroscope.  With  this  instrument,  to  be 
described  later,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  linear  velocity 
with  which  the  edges  of  the  ring  approach  the  earth,  or  re- 
cede from  it,  as  the  ring  performs  its  axial  rotation  around 
the  polar  axis  of  Saturn.  Now  it  can  be  shown  mathemati- 
cally that  if  the  ring  is  really  a  mass  of  satellites,  its  outside 
edge  should  rotate  more  slowly  than  its  inside  edge.'  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ring  is  solid,  of  course  the  outside  must  move 
faster  than  the  inside.  Keeler  found  by  actual  measurement 
that  the  outside  of  the  ring  was  moving  10  miles  per  second  ; 
the  inside,  12|  miles ;  and  he  thus  verified  observationally 
the  correctness  of  Clerk-Maxwell's  mathematical  conclusion. 

This  observation  of  Keeler's  is  dratined  to  rank  as  a 

<  Note  32,  Appendix. 
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clasNC  observation.  We  are  given  to  regard  astronomy  as 
an  ancient  science,  long  since  perfected,  and  incapable  of 
further  progress  of  importance.  But  this  analysis  of  the 
ring  constitution  by  methods  purely  mathematical;  this 
theoretic  prediction  of  invisible  relative  velocities  of  rotation ; 
and,  finally,  the  complete  observational  verification  by  a 
method  essentially  novel,  —  all  this  constitutes  a  chain  of 
scientific  research  worthy  of  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
master  work  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Saturn  has  ten  moons,  in  addition  to  the  swarm  composing 
the  ring  system.  The  largest  (discovered  by  Huygens)  is 
visible  in  small  telescopes.  Five  were  found  before  1700; 
Herschel  found  two  in  1789 ;  Bond  one  in  1848 ;  the  other 
two  were  discovered  photographically  at  Harvard  College 
observatory  within  recent  years. 

The  next  planet,  Uranus,  was  discovered  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1781.  The  history  of  Herschel,  and  of  this  dis- 
covery, is  not  without  interest.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ger- 
man musician,  was  bom  in  1738,  and  came  to  England  in  1757 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  settled  at  Bath,  where  he  supported 
himself  successfully  as  a  music  teacher.  Although  he  worked 
very  hard  at  his  music,  he  found  time  to  study  also  his 
favorite  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Having 
no  instrument,  he  decided  to  make  one ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1774  that  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  tolerable  refiecting 
telescope.  He  wrote  in  1783:  "I  determined  to  accept 
nothing  on  faith,  but  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  what  others 
had  seen  before  me."  Four  times  he  made  a  new  telescope, 
each  of  greater  size  than  the  last ;  and  with  each  he  made  a 
re-survey  of  the  entire  visible  heavens.  On  his  tomb  is 
graven  the  epitaph : 

"  Ccelomm  pemipit  claufltra." 
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It  was  in  the  second  of  his  celestial  reviews,  made  with 
an  instrument  only  seven  feet  long,  that,  as  he  says,  "in 
examining  the  small  stars  in  Gemini,  I  perceived  one 
that  appeared  visibly  larger  than  the  rest.  I  suspected 
it  to  be  a  comet."  Within  a  short  time,  Lexell  was  able 
to  show  that  the  motions  of  the  new  object  could  not 
be  explained  by  any  cometary  orbit,  and  that  it  must 
be  a  new  planet. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  ever  made  in 
astronomy :  Herschel  named  it  the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  English  kii^,  who  promptly  honored  him 
with  an  appointment  at  court,  and  made  him  rich  with  a 
pension  of  £200.  He  removed  to  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
where  he  built  "Observatory  House,"  and  made  it  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  endless  important  astronomical  dis- 
coveries. Long  afterwards,  Arago  characterized  it  as  "le 
lieu  du  monde  ouUa  it^fait  le  plus  de  dScouvertes." 

Uranus  has  four  satellites,  two  discovered  by  the  same 
Hemchel  in  1787,  and  two  by  Lassell  in  1851.  They  have 
one  important  peculiarity:  they  revolve  in  their  orbits 
around  the  planet  from  east  to  west  instead  of  west  to  east, 
the  usual  direction  of  orbital  motion  in  the  solar  system. 
They  are  thus  an  exceptional  case,  and  constitute  in  a  way 
an  unexpUuned  difficulty  in  the  Laplacian  nebular  hypothe- 
sis (p.  235),  which  would  seem  to  require  all  satellites  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction. 

The  outermost  known  planet  is  Neptune,  remarkable 
principally  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  its  dis- 
covery. Shortly  after  Uranus  had  been  found,  astronomers 
searched  th^  old  records,  and  ascertained  that  good  ob- 
servations of  it  existed  as  early  as  1690.  But  it  had  always 
passed  for  a  star,  its  disk  not  being  big  enough  to  betray  its 
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planetary  character  on  eight,  even  in  the  telescope.  But  no 
orbit  could  be  found  which  would  bring  these  early  obsfflva- 
tions  into  accord  with  the  num^ous  ones  which  began  to  be 
accTunulated  inunediately  after  discovery.  And  the  planet 
soon  refused  to  live  up  to  its  modem  observations,  also. 
More  than  one  astronomer  suggested  that  there  must  be  an 
unknown  planet  exterior  to  Uranus,  and  perturbing  its  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  throw  it  alternately  in  advance  of  its  proper 
orbital  position  and  behind  it. 

In  1845,  a  young  Englishman,  Adams,  who  had  graduated 
from  Cambridge  University  only  two  yeans  before,  succeeded 
in  constructing  an  orbit  for  the  hypothetical  exterior  planet, 
basing  his  calculations  simply  on  the  observed  discrepancies 
in  the  orbital  motion  of  Uranus.  He  wrote  to  the  astronomer 
royal  at  Greenwich,  asking  him  to  look  for  the  new  object 
with  his  big  telescope  in  a  certwn  definite  position  on  the  sky. 
We  now  know  that  this  podtion  given  by  Adams  was  correct 
within  2",  so  that  a  little  careful  "sweeping"  with  the  tele- 
scope would  undoubtedly  have  revealed  the  planet.  But  the 
astronomer  royal  made  an  tmfortunate  mistake ;  the  story  is 
that  he  delayed  attending  to  Adams'  letter. 

But  another  astronomer,  Leverrier,  was  also  working 
at  the  problem  in  France;  by  August,  1846,  he,  too,  had 
worked  out  the  new  orbit.  On  the  23d  of  Septembo"  a 
letter  from  him  arrived  in  Berlin  and  was  delivered  to 
Galle  at  the  observatory  there.  Galle  had  a  new  and  very 
complete  star-chart  of  the  proper  region  of  the  sky ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Leverrier  had  written  to  him,  rather 
than  to  any  other  astronomer.  As  soon  as  it  became  dark, 
Galle  went  into  the  observatory  dome,  and  began  to  compare 
his  chart  with  the  sky.  He  very  soon  found  a  strange  body 
within  less  than  1°  of  the  exact  spot  indicated  in  Leverrier's 
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letter.  It  was  an  exciting  moment;  the  new  planet  had 
been  seen  at  last. 

One  curious  fact  is  that  both  Adams  and  Leverrier  made 
use  of  Bode's  law  (p.  196)  to  obtain  an  approximate  value 
for  the  supposed  planet's  distance  from  the  sun.  This  law 
has  no  foundation  in  theory ;  but  it  had  proved  to  be  fairly 
exact  for  all  planets  then  known,  includii^  Uranus.  But 
it  fails  for  Neptune ;  and  accordingly  both  the  computers  were 
very  largely  in  error  as  to  this  important  element  of  their  new 
planet's  orbit.  There  is  ground  for  supposing  that  their 
success  was  due  in  some  d^ree  to  accidental  favoring 
circumstances.  But  the  result  was  unquestionably  a  great 
triumph  for  mathematical  science  and  for  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation :  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  proper  to  divide 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  equally  between  Adams  and 
Leverrier.  It  is  certainly  great  enough  for  two  men,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  ascerbitous  controversy 
raged  about  the  assignment  of  priority  in  this  matter. 

Neptune  is  so  far  away  from  the  earth  that  but  few  de- 
tails have  been  discovered  concemii^  it.  There  is  but  one 
known  satellite.  And  beyond  Neptune,  no  further  planets 
have  been  found,  though  the  existence  of  such  "ultra-Nep- 
tunian" bodies  has  often  been  suspected.  But  none  has  ever 
been  revealed,  even  to  the  most  careful  photographic  siirveys 
BO  far  made  in  the  heavens. 

But  there  is  one  other  material  substance  in  the  solar 
system  that  requires  mention  here.  The  mysterious  Zodiacal 
Light  is  observable  as  a  faintly  luminous  band  traceable 
along  the  ecliptic  circle  outward  from  the  sun  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  both  east  and  west.  There  is  also  at  times 
a  faint  glow  called  by  the  German  name  "Gegenschein" 
discernible  in  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  opposite  the  sun.    The 
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whole  thing  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  a  ring  of 
excessively  minute  planets,  revolving  around  the  sun  in 
an  orbit  lai^er  than  that  of  the  earth.  Those  ne^  the  sun 
would,  of  course,  be  the  brightest ;  and  the  Gegenschein  would 
be  the  combined  effect  of  an  infinitude  of  these  particles 
acting  like  tiny  full-moons  in  their  position  of  opposition 
(p.  163)  to  the  sun. 
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THE   TIDES 

Kepler  was  probably  the  first  man  to  notice  that  the 
tides  of  ocean  are  due  to  some  form  of  attraction  exerted 
by  the  moon.  He  looked  upon  the  moon  as  a  personal  ally 
of  the  earth,  and  in  his  quaint  Latin  remarks  that  "a  mutual 
afiFection  between  allied  bodies  tends  towards  their  union." 
It  is  possible  that  Kepler  may  have  had  some  hazy  idea  of 
gravitation  as  a  species  of  personal  characteristic  of  celestial 
bodies. 

Let  us  begin  by  sunmiarizing  the  facta  easily  observable 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  behavior  of  the  ocean  along 
its  shores.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water 
level  changes  considerably.  During  six  hours,  approxi- 
mately, the  waters  rise ;  and  again,  for  about  six  hours,  they 
fall.  In  each  day  there  are  ordinarily  two  high  tides  and  two 
low  tides.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  merely  rising  and 
falling,  the  water  also  flows  along  the  coast,  in  one  direc- 
tion during  a  period  equal  to  the  time  of  rising  tide,  more 
or  less,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  during  a  period  corre- 
sponding in  duration  to  the  falling  tide.  Thus  strong  tidal 
currents  exist;  and  navigators  frequently  take  advantage 
of  them  to  increase  the  speed  of  ships,  especially  in  the  case 
of  salting  vessels  engaged  in  the  difficult  business  of  beating 
(as  it  is  called)  against  an  adverse  wind. 

We  shall  consider  the  earth  for  a  moment  as  a  ^obe 
uniformly  covered  with  a  shallow  ocean.    The  most  im- 
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port&at  cause  of  tides  on  such  an  inugiimry  globe  would 
be  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  moon.  We  know, 
from  Newton's  law,  that  such  gravitational  attraction  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  with  an  increase  in  the  distance  separating  the 
attracted  particle  from  the  moon.  Consequently,  the  moon 
attracts  the  water  on  the  earth's 
,'^  surface  more  strongly  than  it 
does  the  more  distant  solid  earth 
beneath  it.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  the  moon  to  heap 
up  water  at  that  point  on  the 
earth  which  is  nearest  to  the 
moon..  But  there  is  also  water  on  the  earth  on  the  side 
opposite  the  moon ;  and  this  water  is  attracted  less  than  the 
solid  earth ;  it  is  attracted  least  of  any  terrestrial  material, 
because  it  is  farthest  of  all  from  the  moon.  In  other  words 
(F^.  64),  the  moon  should  pull  the  water  away  from  the 
earth  at  M,  tending  to  heap  it  up ;  and  at  0,  it  should  pull 
the  earth  away  from  the  water,  again  tending  to  heap  it  up. 
But  the  tidal  forces  exerted  by  the  moon  do  not  act  In 
the  above  very  simple  way ;  in  fact,  the  actual  heaping  up  of 
the  water  due  to  the  above  cause  would  be  quite  insignificant. 
A  far  greater  eflfect  is  produced  at  points  not  directly  under 
the  moon.  Here  the  tidal  force  is  not  vertical,  because  the 
■  moon  is  not  directly  overhead ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  divided 
between  the  vertical  and  borizont^  directions.  And  the 
horizontal  fraction  is  then  usually  the  important  one.  It 
tends  to  move  particles  of  water  horizontally  along  the 
earth's  surface,  and  to  move  them  toward  the  place  where  the 
moon  is  overhead.  But  owing  to  the  earth's  axial  rotation, 
the  moon  rises  in  the  east  and  seta  in  the  west.  While  it  is 
east  of  the  meridian  in  any  given  place,  it  is  pulling  the 
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water  particles  eastward  with  the  horizontal  fraction  of 
the  force.  After  croasii^  the  meridian,  it  of  course  pulls 
them  westward ;  and  therefore  the  result  should  be  an  oscilla- 
tion of  the  water  particles  backward  and  forward,  occupy- 
ing approximately  half  a  day  to  go  and  come.  And  of  coiirse 
this  means  half  a  lunar  day  (p.  176) ;  not  twelve  ordinary 
solar  hours. 

Since  the  moon,  at  any  given  moment,  is  east  of  certain 
places  on  the  earth,  and  west  of  other  places,  it  follows  that 
different  parts  of  the  ocean  will  be  oscillating  di£Ferent  ways 
at  the  same  time.  This  must  produce  a  tidal  wave,  with 
high  tide  at  the  place  wh^are  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  situated. 
The  crest  would  follow  the  moon  around,  as  the  earth  ro- 
tates, but  it  would  not  be  under  the  moon.  It  can  be  shown 
that  it  would,  in  fact,  ordinarily  be  90°  distant  from  the 
point  under  the  moon.  And  there  would  be  a  second  caxat 
opposite  the  first,  according  to  reasoning  similar  to  that  of 
Fig.  64 ;  and  therefore  two  daily  high  tides,  following  the 
moon  around. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  explanation  of  the  semi-diurnal 
tide,  of  which  the  period  is  half  the  lunar  day,  it  is  now 
possible  to  explain  that  the  two  tides  each  day  are  of  un- 
equal size.  In  general,  one  rises 
higher  than  the  other.  Although 
we  have  seen  that  the  high  tidal 
crest  is  not  under  the  moon,  we  can 
still  reason  as  if  it  were,  in  order  to 
explain  the  above  inequaUty.  As 
the  earth  rotates  on  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  every  point  on  the  earth's  surface  must  rotate  in  a 
circle  parallel  to  the  equator.    Now,  in  F^.  65,  supposing 
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the  tidal  crests  to  be  under  the  moon  and  opposite  it,  and 
the  earth  rotating  around  the  axis  NS,  a  person  at  P  will  not 
have  as  high  a  high  tide  as  he  will  have  twelve  hoiuB  lata*, 
when  the  earth's  rotation  has  carried  him  around  to  P'. 
The  difference  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  P  and  P',  and 
is  called  the  diurnal  inequality  of  the  tides.  It  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  moon's  not  being  dtuated  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  If  the  moon  were  in  the  equator  plane,  the  tidal 
crests  would  be  placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the 
equator,  and  the  two  high  tides  would  be  practically  equal. 
In  fact,  it  must  happen  on  two  days  each  month  that  the 
moon  really  is  in  the  equator  plane.  For  the  moon's  ap- 
parent motion  on  the  sky,  due  to  its  orbital  motion  around 
the  earth,  appears  to  take  place  in  a  great  circle  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  (p.  160),  which  must,  of  course,  cut  the  celestial 
equator  at  two  points.  And  it  is  a  fact  in  accord  with 
actual  tidal  observation  that  the  diurnal  ineqiudity  disap- 
pears twice  each  month.    Then  the  two  tides  are  equal. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  more  details 
must  be  mentioned.  First,  we  recall  that  the  lunar  orbit 
around  our  earth  is  an  oval  or  eUipse,  with  the  earth 
at  one  focus,  at  some  distance  from  the  center.  The 
moon  will  therefore  be  especially  near  the  earth  at  cert^ 
times.  When  it  is  at  the  nearest  point  of  its  orbit,  the 
perigee  (p.  169),  its  tide-raising  force  will  be  greater  than  at 
any  other  time.  In  fact,  this  force  is  about  \  greater  at 
perigee  than  at  apogee.  Perigee  and  apogee,  of  course,  both 
occur  each  month ;  consequently,  the  b^  tides  are  by  no 
means  eqiially  high  during  the  entire  month. 

The  other  matter  requiring  mention  is  the  effect  of  the 
sun  on  the  tides.  It  operates  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  the  moon,  but  its  greater  distance  diminishes  the  tidal 
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force,  so  that  the  solar  tide  is  only  about  ^  of  the  lunar  tide. 
The  sun  is  far  larger  than  the  moon,  but  its  greater  gravi- 
tational attraction  due  to  mass  or  bulk  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  greater  distance.  But  it  is  clear  that  when 
the  sun  and  moon  are  so  placed  that  they  act  together,  we 
shall  get  especially  high  tides ;  and  when  they  act  against 
each  other,  the  tides  will  be  especially  feeble. 

Of  course  these  two  bodies  pull  together  when  sun,  earth, 
and  moon  are  situated  more  or  less  in  a  single  straight  line ; 
and  this  occurs  at  the  dates  of  full  and  new  moon  (p.  163). 
We  then  have  the  great  tides  called  Spring  Tides ;  and  when 
the  moon  is  Id  the  first  and  third  quarters  we  have  the  little 
tides  called  Neap  Tides.  Spring  and  neap  tides  have  rela- 
tive heists  in  the  ratio  of  11  +  5  to  11  —  5,  or  8  to  3,  be- 
cause the  solar  pull  is  ^  of  the  lunar. 
■  The  above  brief  outline  of  tidal  theory  is  greatly  modi- 
fied when  applied  to  the  actual  earth,  upon  which  the 
oceans  are  deep  bowls,  large,  but  still  hmited  in  size; 
and  the  gulfs,  sounds,  etc.,  small,  shallow  limited  cups.  The 
laws  of  wave  motion  in  areas  limited  as  to  size  and  depth 
come  into  play :  according  to  these  laws,  the  rate  of  progress 
of  a  wave,  or  its  time  of  oscillation,  depends  on  the  depth 
of  water.  For  instance,  in  a  basin  like  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  wave  would  move  600  miles  per  hour  if  it  were 
set  in  motion,  and  then  left  to  itself.  Jt  would  pass  from 
Europe  to  America  in  about  six  hours.  Thus  its  period  for 
going  and  returning  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  tidal 
period  of  half  a  limar  day.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
when  these  two  periods  are  thus  about  equal,  the  tides  will 
be  lai^.  The  water  will  practically  oscillate  about  a 
neutral  line  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  giving  high  tide  at 
the  European  coast  when  it  is  low  tide  at  the  American. 
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But  this  explanation  is  complicated  still  further  by  the 
configuration  of  the  coasts,  whereby  the  Atlantic  doefl  not 
act  as  a  single  bamn  with  a  single  neutral  line,  but  as  several 
basins  overlapping,  more  or  less.  But  the  general  result  is 
nearly  as  stated. 

When  we  come  to  the  peculiar  tides  belonging  to  limited 
areas  of  the  coast, — such  a  basin  as  Long  Island  Sound,  for 
instance, — still  a  different  explanation  is  required.  Here  the 
tidal  wave  is  not  really  due  directly  to  the  moon ;  it  is  a  special 
local  oscillation,  set  up  by  contact  or  impact  from  the 
lunar  tide  in  the  ocean  outside  the  sound.  In  such  cases, 
conditions  become  quite  compUcated,  and  often  lead  to 
tides  much  higher  than  the  ocean  tides.  For  instance,  in  Lot^ 
Island  Sound  the  rise  and  fall  is  about  seven  feet ;  high  tide 
occurs  at  nearly  the  same  time  throughout  the  sound ;  and 
the  wave  motion  produces  a  rapid  current,  or  motion  of  the 
water  particles  along  the  sound.  Another  interesting  tidal 
modification  Is  found  in  the  funnel-shaped  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  the  tides  rise  and  fall  as  much  as  forty  feet,  or  even 
more. 

Tidal  phenomena  produce  results  of  importance  other  than 
recurrent  changes  in  the  oceans.  Tidal  evolution  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  effects  produced  on  the  earth  as  a  whole  by 
tidal  action  continued  throt^hout  vast  ages  of  time.  It 
is  clear  that  the  tidal  motions  of  great  masses  of  water  must 
consume  a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  energy,  especially 
where  the  great  tidal  currents  occur  along  the  ocean  coasts. 
In  such  cases  there  must  also  be  much  friction  between  the 
land  and  water.  Friction  will  generate  heat,  and  consume 
more  energy. 

Now  all  this  energy  must  be  derived  from  some  source : 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  (p.  2)  tells  lis  that  there 
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can  be  no  manifestation  of  new  energy,  such  as  we  have 
juat  mentioned,  without  an  equal  and  corresponding  dim- 
inution of  the  manifestatioQ  of  energy  somewhere  else. 
The  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  this  diminution 
is  in  the  earth's  rotation.  In  other  words,  we  should  expect 
tidal  friction,  etc.,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  brake  on  the  earth's 
axial  rotation,  and  to  bring  about  a  consequent  minute 
lengthening  of  the  terrestrial  day,  after  the  lapse  of  sufficient 
ages  of  time.  But  the  most  delicate  astronomic  observations 
have  failed  to  detect  any  such  lengthening  of  the  day.  It 
must  therefore  be  extremely  small,  certainly  not  more  than 
■nrtrr  of  a  second  in  a  century. 

But  there  is  another  interesting  consequence  of  these  con- 
siderations :  how  does  terrestrial  tidal  friction  affect  the 
moon's  motions?  In  Fig.  66,  the  moon  is  shown  in  the 
o^estial  equator,  and  the 
two  great  tidal  protuber- 
ances at  H  and  H'.  Ac- 
cordii^  to  theory,  as  'we 
have  seen  (p.  253),  these 
protuberances  or  tidal 
crests  should  be  at  ^1  and 
B,   90°   from   the  point 

,  ,,  -„    ,  Fia.  M.    Tidal  Effect  on  the  Mood. 

under   the   moon.    But 

so  much  of  the  tidal  efTect  as  acts  like  friction,  to  retard 
the  terrestrial  rotation,  must  also  make  the  two  protuber- 
ances lag  behind  their  proper  positions  at  A  and  B.  This 
brings  H  nearer  the  moon  than  H' ;  increases  the  lunar 
attraction  at  H,  as  compared  with  H' ;  and  therefore  ac- 
celerates the  moon's  motion  in  its  orbit,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow. 

Now  it  can  be  demonstrated   from  the  principles  of 
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mechanics,  that  increadng  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  in 
an  orbit  will  increase  also  the  size  of  the  orbit  and  the  period 
of  revolution  of  the  body  in  the  orbit.  Therefore,  tidal 
friction  iaast  make  the  moon  recede  from  the  earth,  and 
must  also  lengthen  the  lunar  sidereal  period.  In  the  hands 
of  G.  H.  Darwin,  these  simple  principles  hare  led  to  an 
extremely  plausible  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  our  moon. 
According  to  Darwin,  the  moon  once  formed  part  of  the 
earth ;  the  entire  mass  was  in  a  semi-liquid  or  plastic  con- 
dition ;  and  was  in  quite  rapid  rotation  about  an  axis.  There 
was  a  tremendous  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  due 
to  plasticity.  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  such  a 
rotatory  flattened  plaatic  body  may  assume  any  one  of 
several  shapes.  One  of  these  possible  figures  is  pear-shaped. 
The.  fact  that  we  have  a  moon  is  thou^t  by  Darwin  to 
prove  that  the  pear-shaped  figure  actually  was  the  one  that 
happened  to  prevail.  The  rotating  pear-shaped  figure  should 
then  pass  over  into  an  hour-glass ;  from  that  to  a  dumb-bell, 
with  imequal  weights  at  the  ends.  Finally  comes  a  separa- 
tion; a  true  planet  with  a  moon,  both  revolving  rapidly 
about  their  common  center  of  gravity,  and  very  near  each 
other. 

Now  come  gigantic  tides ;  tides  compared  with  which  our 
present  ocean  tides  are  absolutely  insignificant.  For  the 
plastic  earth  was  subject  to  great  bodily  tides,  not  merely 
little  oscillations  of  a  thin  shell  of  ocean.  Frictional  forces 
then  produced  no  mere  slight  perturbative  action  ;  they  were 
dominating  forces.  The  moon  was  driven  farther  and 
farther  from  the  earth ;  and  the  lunar  sidereal  period  was 
lengthened,  until  both  bodies  reached  the  condition  now 
existing. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  enables  us  to  predict  for  future 
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ages  the  final  conditioa  of  our  moon,  when  the  last  sta^  of 
equilibrium  shall  finally  prevail.  When  that  occurs,  the 
lunar  sidere^  period  and  the  terrestrial  day  will  be  equal, 
the  earth  rotating  on  its  axis  in  55  of  our  present  days,  and 
the  moon  making  an  orbital  revolution  around  the  earth 
in  precisely  the  same  period.  The  moon  should  then  be 
always  opposite  the  same  point  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
both  bodies  should  revolve  as  though  both  were  attached 
rigidly  to  the  ends  of  an  unbending  bar. 
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THE   80IAR   FARAUAX 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  several  times  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  distance  separating 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  In  our  discussions  of  planetary 
motions  we  have  considered  this  distance  to  be  known; 
in  fact,  we  have  assumed  all  the  elements  (p.  200)  of  the 
earth's  orbit  to  be  within  our  knowledge. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  astronomers 
had  only  a  very  rough  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance,  or 
of  its  Parallax.  This  last  term  may  be  defined  easily ;  it  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  corresponding  term  already  defined 
(p.  169)  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  By  the  solar  parallax  we 
simply  mean  half 
the  angular  diame- 
ter (p.  118)  of  the 
earth,  supposed  to 
be  seen  from  the 
sun.  Thus,  in  Fig.  67,  inu^;ine  an  observer  situated  on  the 
sun  at  S.  Draw  a  straight  line  from  S  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  at  C  and  another  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  0. 
Then  the  angle  at  S  between  these  two  lines  is  half  the  angu- 
lar diameter  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  aun,  and  is  there- 
fore the  solar  parallax.     A  simple  equation  exists,'  by  means 

■  If,  in  Pig.  67,  we  let  D  reprment  the  aim's  diatonee;  t,  the  panllax 
angle ;  and  r  the  earth's  radius ;  ve  hare  at  onoe,  from  the  trian^e  SCO : 
tan  »■  -  -^f  or  D  -  i-^'     (Cf.  Note  20,  Appendix.) 
260 
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of  which  we  can  calculate  the  solar  parallax  from  the  solar 
distaoee,  or  the  distance  from  the  parallax.  If  either  be 
known,  we  can  at  once  find  the  other.  So  the  term  "solar 
parallax"  is  really  a  substitute  for  "solar  distance."  The 
two  terms  aro  interchangeable,  in  a  way;  but  they  are 
not  synonymous.  One  is  an  angle,  the  other  a  linear  dis- 
tance. The  present  accepted  value  of  the  solar  parallax  is 
8."80. 

We  shall  now  consider  various  ways  of  measuring  it. 
The  reader  will  rememb^  the  method  already  mentioned 
(p.  168)  for  ascertaimi^  the  moon's  distance  by  simiiltaneoua 
observations  of.  that  body  from  two  observatories,  one  in  a 
high  northern  latitude  on  the  earth,  and  the  other  in  a  high 
southern  latitude.  Of  course  this  same  method  might  be 
applied  to  the  sun,  but  there  is  an  objection  that  renders  it 
almost  useless.  This  objection  arises  from  the  small  size 
of  the  pa/allax  angle,  which  is  really  the  quantity  to  be 
measured.  The  lunar  parallax  is  about  1°,  the  solar  only 
8."$;  consequently,  any  small  error  of  observation,  such  as 
one-tenth  of  a  second  of  arc,  will  have  a  considerable  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  solar  parallax,  while  it  would  be  quite  in- 
appreciable in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

This  difficulty  can  be  obviated  in  some  degree  by  measur- 
ing the  solar  distance  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  distance 
is  reaUy  only  used  to  ascertain  the  scale,  or  size,  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  For  with  the  aid  of  Kepler's  harmonic 
law  (p.  188),  we  can  find  the  relative  distances  of  the  various 
planets  from  the  sun,  after  we  have  observed  their  periods. 
Then,  knowing  the  distances,  we  can  make  a  map  of  all  the 
orbits,  here  once  more  supposed  to  be  concentric  circles. 
And,  again  with  our  knowledge  of  the  periods,  we  can  locate 
the  planets  themselves  in  their  orbits  on  the  map,  for  any 
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date,  if  we  have  alao  obaerved  the  dates  of  conjunctions, 
etc.  (p.  209).  Such  a  map  will  be  correct  in  every  respect, 
except  that  the  scale  remains  unknown.  The  heavenly 
bodiea  will  be  shown  in  their  proper  relative  places  on  the 
date  in  question,  but  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  miles 
corresponding  to  an  inch  on  the  map ;  in  other  words,  the 
scale  of  the  map.  To  ascertain  this,  it  wilt  be  sufficient  to 
measure  observationally  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  any 
other  planet  on  the  date  for  which  the  map  was  drawn.  This 
difitauce  once  known  from  the  observation  in  miles,  every 
other  distance  on  our  map  of  the  solar  system  also  becomes 
known  in  miles. 

This  work  will  be  most  accurate,  if  we  select  for  measure- 
ment a  planet  which  comes  comparatively  near  the  earth, 
and  make  our  observations 
and  our  map  at  the  time  of 
closest  approach.  For, 
after  all,  distance  from  the 
earth  can  be  measured  only 
by  using  the  earth's  own 
diameter  in  the  way  sur- 
veyors use  what  they  call  a 
"base-line."  Thufi,inFig. 
68,  for  a  planet  at  P,  we  can  at  best  only  measure  the  angles 
POM  and  PMO,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  planet's  distance  by 
constructing  the  triangle  POM  from  the  known  base  CM  (the 
earth's  diameter)  and  the  two  measured  angles.'  But  the 
base  DM  is  always  necessarily  wofully  short,  compared  with 
the  planet's  distance;  the  slightest  errors  in  the  measured 
angles  produce  very  large  errors  in  the  distance.     Therefore 

'  We  utn,  of  oourae,  aubatitute  a  solution  of  the  truuicle  1^ 
for  the  seometrioal  oonBtmotioii. 
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we  must  do  this  work  when  we  can  observe  a  planet  that 
is  as  near  to  us  aa  planets  are  ever  found. 

The  planet  Mars  has  been  used  with  advantage.  A 
time  is  selected  when  Mars  is  in  opposition  (p.  212)  so  that  it 
comes  to  the  meridian  at  midnight,  and  can  therefore  be 
observed  almost  all  night.  And  an  opposition 
is  chosen,  too,  when  the  earth  has  one  of  its 
closest  approaches  to  Mars.  This  combina- 
tion of  conditions  gives  the  most  favorable  ' 
state  of  affairs  for  the  desired  measurements,  j,^^  ^^  p«to(- 
Figure  69  shows  the  positions  of  the  sun,  earth,  able  Oppoaitjon 
and  Mars  at  the  time  pf  opposition.  The 
OTbits  are  not  circles,  and  therefore  the  distances  of  the  two 
planets  from  the  sun  are  variable.  If  the  opposition  is  one 
at  which  the  earth  happens  to  be  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  (aphelion),  and  Mars  at  its  closest  possible 
approach  to  the  sun  (perihelion,  p.  120),  the  distance  between 
the  oaith  and  Mars  is  as  small  as  it  can  ever  be ;  and  the  con- 
ditions  are  especially  favorable  for  its  precise  measurement. 

Having  thus  secured  a  favorable  opposition,  there  are  two 
different  ways  in  which  the  Martian  distance  can  be  observed. 
We  may  employ  a  modification  of  the  method  already 
described  for  the  moon  (p.  168),  and  observe  Mars  from 
two  terrestrial  observatories  situated  as  far  apart  as  posdble. 
In  that  case  our  base-line  is  the  line  joining  the  two  ob- 
servatories. Or  we  can  use  the  "diurnal"  method.  In  this 
method,  the  planet  is  observed  from  the  same  place  on  the 
earth  at  two  different  times  on  the  same  n^t :  first,  shortly 
after  simset;  and  second,  shortly  before  sunrise.  In  the 
interval,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  will  carry  the 
observe  to  a  different  position  in  space ;  and  the  line  joining 
his  two  positions  becomes  the  base-line. 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  70,  let  us  disregard  the  slow  orbital  motions 
of  Mars  and  the  earth,  since  these  will  amount  to  but  little 
in  the  few  hours  elapsing  between  the  two  observations; 
and  consider  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  only.  Let  the 
earth's  center  be  at  C,  with  the  rotation  axis  passing  throi^ 


Fig.  70.    Diunul  Method. 

C  popendicular  to  the  printed  page;  and  the  observer  at 
Op  Then  the  observer  will  be  carried  in  about  ten  hours 
from  0„  to  0,  by  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  the  length  of  the 
line  OJ),  can  be  calculated  easily  from  the  known  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  two 
observations.  This  line  OJ),  becomes  the  base-line.  From 
the  point  0.  we  see  the  planet  projected  on  the  celestial 
8pb^«  in  the  direction  MW ;  from  0,  we  see  it  in  the  direc- 
tion ME,  The  difference  of  the  two  measured  directions  is 
the  angle  OJHO, ;  from  this,  together  with  the  known  base- 
line 0J)„  we  can  calculate  the  distance  MC  from  Mars  to 
the  earth. 

In  making  the  observations,  both  for  the  diurnal  method 
and  for  the  method  with  two  observatories,  the  mos^  accurate 
way  to  observe  is  to  use  as  an  auxiUary  some 
^-^t    small  star  appearing  near  Mars  on  the  sky. 
^.y"'^'  In  Fig-  71,  which  represents  a  part  of 

w?r  the  sky,  such  a  star  is  shown.    In  either 

"tionlrfMBra.  *"   method  of  observation,  owing  to  the  ob- 
server's change  of  position  from  one  end  of 
the  base-line  to  the  other,  the  observations  show  the  planet 
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projected  at  two  slightly  different  positions  on  the  sky,  as 
Ml  and  Mj.  The  star  itself  is  always  seen  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, because  the  stars  are  all  practically  infinitely  distant 
in  comparison  with  any  base-line  available  on  the  earth. 

The  angular  distance  on  the  sky  between  the  star  and  Mars 
(or  its  equivalent,  the  difference  in  direction  of  the  star  and 
Mars  as  seen  from  the  earth)  can  be  measured  in  the  same 
way  that  the  angular  diameter  of  a  planet  is  measured 
(p.  203),  with  an  instrument  called  a  Micromet^,  to  be 
described  later. 

Thus  we  obtain  from  the  two  observations  the  angular 
distances  of  Mi  and  Mi  from  the  star.  Their  difference  is ' 
the  arc  MiMt  on  the  sky ;  and  this  is  the  angle  OJHO^  of 
Fig.  70,  or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  base-line  0,0^  at 
the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth.  Comparatively  simple 
calculations  will  then  transform  this  angle  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  Martian  distance,  the  Martian  parallax,  and  thence 
the  solar  parallax. 

The  diurnal  and  the  two-observatory  methods  each  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the  diurnal  method,  the 
observations  can  all  be  made  by  one  man  in  one  place  with  one 
instrument.  This  eliminates  those  errors  that  arise  from  per- 
sonality of  the  observer,  and  differences  between  different  in- 
struments, etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  observations  are 
necessarily  separated  by  several  hours  in  time,  while  they  can 
be  made  quite  simultaneous  in  the  two-observatory  method. 
In  our  present  discussion,  we  have  neglected  totally  the  slight 
orbital  motions  of  Mars  and  the  earth.  This  is  without 
effect  if  the  two  observations  are  simultaneous ;  but  they 
never  are  so  in  the  diurnal  method.  The  two  planetary 
motions  must  be  taken  into  account  by  calculation;  and 
thus  any  slight  existing  errors  in  our  supposed  knowledge  of 
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the  two  planetary  orbits  produce  sl^t  indirect  inaccuraciea 
in  the  resultii^  parallax  determination. 

But  in  the  two-observatory  method  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  secure  perfectly  simultaneous  observations,  either. 
The  two  stations  axe  very  far  apart  on  the  earth.  The 
weather  is  quite  likely  to  be  cloudy  at  one  station  when  it 
is  clear  at  the  other,  thus  preventing  simultaneous  results. 
Indeed,  vagaries  of  weather  sometimes  seem  especially 
designed  to  hinder  astronomers  in  their  work,  particularly 
when  simultaneous  observations  are  required.  But  in  the 
diurnal  method,  the  astronomer  carries  his  weather  with  him, 
as  it  were,  while  he  is  rotated  by  the  earth  from  one  end 
of  his  base-Une  to  the  other.  If  he  begins  with  a  good  clear 
night,  he  is  quite  likely  to  secure  the  necessary  corresponding 
second  observation. 

The  best  measurements  of  Mars  by  the  diurnal  method 
were  made  by  Gill  in  1877.  He  organized  a  special  astro- 
nomical expedition  to  the  island  of  Ascension  in  the  south 
Atlantic ;  and  this  was  an  especiiJly  favorable  spot  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  desirable  to  be  near  the  equator,  so  that 
the  diurnal  base-line  might  be  a  long  one.  For  at  the  pole, 
of  course,  Ihe  diurnal  circle  shrinks  into  a  mere  point. 

Gill  obtained  the  value  8.  "78  for  the  sun's  parallax  from 
the  Ascension  expedition,  but  it  appeared  that  various 
causes  interfered  to  render  the  result  less  exact  than  was 
desired.  Chief  among  these  causes  was  the  dififioulty  of 
measiuing  the  angular  distance  between  the  planet  and  a 
neighboring  star  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mars  appears  in  the 
telescope  as  a  disk,  while  the  stars,  of  course,  show  only 
tiny  points  of  Ught :  and  there  seems  to  be  some  kind  of 
personal  error  introduced  by  the  effort  to  measiare  from  a 
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disk  to  a  point.  For  this  reason,  Gill  decided  to  repeat 
the  work,  uang  certain  of  the  planetoids  (p.  231)  whose 
orbits  are  located  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  These  little 
planetoids,  of  course,  appear  in  the  telescope  like  star 
points,  and  the  above  cause  of  personal  error  does  not 
arise. 

Having  been  appointed  director  of  the  great  observatory 
muntalned  by  the  British  admiralty  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Gill  attacked  the  problem  on  a  lai^  scale,  using  three 
different  planetoids,  Iris,  Sappho,  and  Victoria,  all  of  which 
have  orbits  suitably  situated  for  the  purpose.  He  caused 
to  be  constructed  a  special  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angular  distances  between  the  planetoids  and  neighboring 
small  stars.  This  instrument  is  called  a  Heliometer.  Four 
were  made,  and  mounted  respectively  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  Haven,  Leipzig,  and  GSttingen.  With  alt 
these  special  instrumraits  simultaneous  observations  were 
made  in  such  a  way  that  both  the  diumal  and  the  two-ob- 
servatory methods  could  be  used  in  the  subsequent  calcula- 
tions. The  final  result  of  the  whole  campaign  was  to  fix  the 
solar  parallax  at  8.  "80 :  this  value  is  now  regarded  as  the 
best,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  authorities  to  determine 
the  scale  of  the  solar  system,  and  to  perform  calculations  of 
every  kind  relating  to  planetary  motions. 

Since  this  work  of  Gill's  was  completed,  a  certain  newly 
discovered  planetoid,  Eros  (p.  236),  was  found  to  have 
an  orbit  so  placed  that  it  can  at  times  approach  the  earth 
nearer  than  any  other  object  in  the  heavens  except  our  own 
moon.  Consequently,  its  distance  from  the  earth  must 
admit  of  very  accurate  determination.  One  of  the  close 
approaches  of  Eros,  or  favorable  oppositions  (cf.  p.  263), 
occurred  in  1900 ;  and  extensive  observations  were  then  made, 
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this  time  by  the  newly  perfected  method  of  photographic 
observation.  Results  have  been  published  only  very  re- 
cently, and  they  confirm  Gill's  value,  8. "80. 

This  method  of  minor  planet  observation  is  so  superior 
that  all  other  methods  are  of  hiBtoric  interest  only ;  but, 
historically,  the  famous  determinations  from  transit  of 
Venus  observations  (p.  221)  are  well  worth  a  careful  study. 
If  we  consider  the  motion  of  an  inferior  planet  like  Venus,  and 
assume  the  orbits  of  both  Venus  and  the  earth  to  lie  in  a 
eangle  plane,  then,  at  each  inferior  conjunction,  Venus  will 
pass  between  the  earth  and  the  aun.  This 
is  evident  from  Fig.  72,  which  once  more 
shows  Venus  at  inferior  conjunction.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  orbits  do  not  lie  exactly  in 
a  plane,  but,  nevertheless,  a  passage  between 
us  and  the  sun  does  sometimes  occur.  It 
Inferior  Conjunc-  Will  happen  whenever  the  infenor  conjunc- 
tion takes  place  at  about  the  time  when 
Venus  is  at  one  of  the  nodes  (p.  200) ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  conjimction  happens  while  Venus  is  on  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  orbit  planes  of  Venus  and  the  earth. 
When  on  this  line  of  intersection,  Venus  is  for  the  moment 
in  both  planes ;  and  if  there  is  also  an  inferior  conjunction 
at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  transit. 

Venus,  during  transit,  is  seen  as  a  small  round  black  dot 
projected  on  the  bright  disk  of  the  sun.  This  dot  appears 
to  enter  the  solar  disk  on  the  western  edge,  transits  the 
sun  in  a  line  approximately  straight,  and  finally  passes  away 
from  the  sim  agfun  at  the  eastoTi  edge.  It  then  disappears ; 
for,  of  course,  we  cannot  see  Venus  against  the  sky  back- 
ground, when  near  the  sun,  since  the  illimiinated  side  of  the 
planet  is  then  turned  toward  the  sun.    We  see  the  dark  side ; 
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it  is  "new  Venue,"  if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  the  analogy 
of  the  moon. 

Halley,  a  famoua  astronomer  royal  of  Ei^and,  showed 
how  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  from  transit  of  Venus 
observations.'    His  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  73. 


Fio.  73.    Tntnmt  of  Vsnua,  Halley'B  Method. 
(Afur  Hendiel'a  OhOuu*  or  ^•tniwMW.  Londao,  lUl,  p.  280. ) 

Two  observers  on  the  earth,  located  at  the  points  A  and  B, 
widely  separated  in  latitude,  are  provided  with  good  clocks, 
and  observe  the  exact  quantity  of  time  required  by  Venus 
to  complete  a  transit  across  the  sun's  disk.  But  these  two 
observers  will  see  Veuus  crosong  the  sun  along  two  different 
lines  or  "chords"  SP  and  sp.  The  lengths  of  these  two 
chords  can  be  calculated  in  seconds  of  arc ;  and  thence  the 
solar  parallax  can  be  determined.^ 

Halley  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  observe  the  dura- 
tions belonging  to  the  two  chords  within  two  seconds  of 
time.  In  actual  observable  transits  of  Venus  this  would  give 
the  solar  parallax  correct  within  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
of  arc.  But  no  such  precision  of  observation  has  ever  been 
possible,  principally  because  Venus  has  an  atmosphere 
(p.  220)  which  introduces  errors  in  the  observed  durations 
of  the  chords.  Even  in  the  modem  transits  of  1874  and 
1882,  these  errors  were  as  great  as  10  seconds  of  time. 

1  See  Phil.  Trans.  B07.  Soo.  Lond.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  1716,  or  Hutton'a 
Abridgment,  Vol.  VI,  p.  243, 
•  Note  33,  Appendix. 
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There  is  an  interesting  astronomical  story  connected  with 
the  first  observed  tranat  of  Venus.  It  seems  that  in  the  year 
1639  there  was  a  yotmg  curate  in  England ;  a  man  living  in 
miaerable  circumstances,  but  nevertheless  inspired  with  an 
extraordinary  zeal  in  the  study  of  astronomy.  This  man, 
Horrocks  by  name,  and  at  the  time  but  22  years  of  age, 
united  in  his  own  person  two  of  the  most  poorly  paid  pro- 
fessions, that  of  an  unbeneficent  clei^yman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  an  astronomer.  A  diligent  student 
of  Kepler's  writings,  he  had  been  able  to  correct  an  error  of 
the  latter,  and  to  predict  that  a  transit  of  Venus  would 
occur  on  Nov.  4,  1639.  He  was  unable  to  fix  the  exact 
hour,  but  he  had  a  tittle  telescope,  and  prepared  him- 
self to  watch  the  sun  through  the  entire  day. 

Now  comes  the  peculiarly  human  part  of  the  story.  He 
foxmd  that  the  eventful  date  would  occur  on  a  Sunday.  It 
seemed  of  the  last  importance  to  secure  the  observation, 
which  was  at  that  time  an  unprecedented  one ;  the  circum- 
stances therefore  found  him  undecided  between  his  duty  at 
church  and  his  keen  desire  to  secure  fame  as  an  astronomy. 
His  sense  of  duty  prevailed :  he  decided  to  ^ve  to  the  tele- 
scope only  the  intervals  between  services.  And  he  had  his 
reward,  after  afternoon  service.  Hurrying  to  his  poor  home, 
be  was  in  time  to  see  the  black  round  planetary  dot  on  the 
sun  just  before  sunset,  which  happens  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  northern  latitude  of  England,  and  in  November. 
To-day,  a  tablet  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription  commemorating  this  famous 
observation.' 

>A  Tei7  good  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Cassini'B  iUn%«ttii 
d'Aatronomie,  published  in  1740.  At  tliat  time  the  Horrocks  observK- 
tion  was  still  unique,  and  Caaaini  founds  many  oaloulations  upon  iL  The 
ttd[>let  in  Westminster  bears  a  quotation  from  Horrocks'  own  work,  Venn* 
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Having  thus  outlined  several  methods  of  determining 
the  sun's  parallax  by  observations  of  planets,  it  remains 
to  mention  certain  indirect  methods  of  arriving  at  its  value. 
For  instance,  the  sun's  distance  can  be  computed  from 
the  theory  of  the  aberration  of  light  (p.  136).*  Another 
quite  independent  way  is  called  the  perturbation  method. 
Briefly  stated,  it  consists  in  measuring  the  shght  perturba- 
tions (p.  403)  produced  in  the  regular  elliptic  motions  of 
the  planets.  These  perturbations  are  caused  by  gravita- 
tional attractions  between  the  bodies  concerned,  and  the 
mathematical  equations  expressing  them  involve  the  distuioe 
from  earth  to  sun  as  a  factor.  If  this  distance  is  known,  it 
is  possible  to  compute  the  perturbations ;  or,  the  perturba- 
tions being  measured  ot^^rationally,  the  solar  distance  may 
be  computed. 

in  S6U  Viaa,  published  by  Hevelitu  in  1662  at  Dantzig.     The  quotation 
rendB,  "Ad  majora  avooatUA  quae  ob  haeo  parerga  negligi  non  deouit." 
'  Note  34,  Appendix. 
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ASTBONOHIC    INSTBUHBNTS 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  details  of  instruments 
from  printed  descriptions  and  illustrations.  A  short  verbal 
explanation,  by  an  astronomer  in  an  observatory,  with  the 
instrument  under  discussion  before  him,  is  the  very  best  way 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  machinery  of  obser- 
vation. For  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  visit  an 
observatory,  we  give  here  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kinds  of  astronomic  apparatus,  prefacing  it  with  Plate  12, 
a  photograph  of  the  famous  lick  observatory  buildings  on 
the  sununit  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  in  California. 

To  begin  with  the  telescope  itself.  In  the  popular  imag- 
ination, it  is  a  big  tube  more  or  less  filled  with  lenses  from 
end  to  end.  But  this  notion  is  quite  wrong.  Theoretically, 
the  telescope  has  two  lenses  only,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tube. 
The  lai^e  lens,  which  is  turned  toward  the  sky,  is  called 
the  Object  Glass :  upon  it  falls  the  hght  coming  from  the 
celestial  object  under  observation.  This  light  is  concen- 
trated or  "focused"  by  the  object  glass,  and  forms  an 
image  of  the  celestial  body  near  the  small  end  of  the  tube 
where  the  observer  places  his  eye.  Between  this  focal 
image  and  the  object  glass,  the  tube  is  empty. 

The  other  telescope  lens  is  placed  at  the  small  end  of  the 
tube,  between  the  observer's  eye  and  the  focal  im^;e,  but 
very  near  the  latter.  This  lens  is  simply  a  magnifying  glas, 
or  microscope,  and  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  focal  image,  so 
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that  the  observer  will  see  more  detail  than  would  be  possible 
with  the  eye  alone.  This  eye-end  lens  of  the  telescope  is 
called  the  Eye-piece.  In  modem  inBtruments,  both  telescope 
lenses  are  of  the  kind  called  "Compound"  leoaes.  Each 
is  made  up  of  two  or  three  separate  lenses,  placed  close 
together,  or  even  in  actual  contact.  By  this  compounding 
of  the  lenses  it  has  been  found  possible  to  eliminate  partially 
certain  optical  imperfections  from  which  all  lenses  suffer. 
But  each  compound  lens  really  acts  like  a  simple  lens,  except 
that  it  does  its  work  better.  Galileo's  telescope  of  1610, 
which  found  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  spots  on  the  sun, 
had  single  lenses  only. 

Telescopes  intended  for  terrestrial  use  have  an  extra  lens  in 
the  eye-piece,  called  an  "erecting"  lens.  For  the  simple 
astronomic  telescope  reverses  the  image  of  the  object  we  look 
at ;  we  see  it  with  the  top  and  bottom  interchanged,  and  the 
right  and  left  ddes  likewise  inverted.  This  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  astronomy,  since  there  is  no  up  or  down  in  space, 
and  a  round  planet  may  be  observed  just  as  well  one  way  as 
the  other.  But  for  terrestrial  purposes,  we  must  have  ob- 
jects represented  to  the  eye  in  their  true  positions.  This 
extra  erecting  lens  diminishes  slightly  the  efficiency  of  the 
telescope,  because  it  introduces  two  additional  glass  surfaces, 
the  two  sides  of  the  erecting  lens  itself.  And  as  human 
hands  cannot  grind  lenses  with  absolute  accuracy  to  their 
correct  theoretic  shape,  it'  follows  that  the  erecting  lens 
causes  sUght  errors  that  do  not  exist  in  the  astronomical 
eye-piece.  Plate  3,  p.  17,  shows  the  moon  as  seen  in  an 
astronomical  or  inverting  telescope  (cf.  p.  166). 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "What  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  a  given  telescope  ?  "  Or  the  same  question  occurs 
in  another  form:  "How  near  does  this  telescope  bring  the 
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moon?"  These  two  questions  are  really  one.  The  moon's 
distance  is  240,000  miles  (p.  169) ;  a  telescope  magnifying 
1000  times  would  therefore  bring  it  within  a  distance  of  240 
miles ;  or  give  us  as  good  a  view,  approximately,  as  we  would 
get  with  the  unaided  eye  if  the  moon  were  only  240  miles 
away. 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope 
is  just  as  great  as  we  care  to  make  it.  The  magnifying  power 
comes  from  the  power  of  the  eye-piece  regarded  as  a  mi- 
croscope :  it  is  evident  that  we  can  use  a  microscope  of  high 
power,  or  one  of  low  power,  on  the  same  telescope,  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  thus  we  can  vary  the  magnification  af- 
forded by  the  instrument  as  a  whole.  But  there  is  a  definite 
practical  difficulty  that  limits  the  available  power  of  the 
eye-piece. 

Suppose  we  are  observing  a  planet,  such  as  Mars,  for  in- 
stance. The  quantity  of  li^t  received  from  Mars  may  be 
regarded  as  constant,  and  therefore  a  constant  quantity  of 
light  from  Mars  reaches  the  focal  image.  This  light  is  there 
spread  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  that  image.  Now  if 
we  double  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-piece,  we  shall 
see  twice  as  large  an  image.  The  same  quantity  of  light 
from  Mars  is  therefore  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and  so 
the  image  is  dimmer  than  before.  Increase  of  magnifying 
power  in  the  eye-piece  enlarges  the  image  and  brings  out 
more  detail;  but  it  makes  that  detail  fainter  (cf.  p.  230). 

If  we  continue  to  increase  the  magnification,  there  must 
come  a  time  when  we  shall  increase  the  detail,  but  will  be 
unable  to  see  it  on  account  of  faintness.  For  these  reasons, 
astronomic  telescopes  are  provided  with  a  "battery"  of 
eye-pieces  of  diflferent  powers.    It  is  customary  for  the 
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astronomer  to  try  gradually  increasmg  powers  until  he  finds, 
by  experiment,  the  one  that  ^ves  the  best  result.  It  will  not 
be  the  same  one  each  nlf^t,  because  a  little  higher  power 
than  usual  may  be  employed  when  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
is  especially  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  above  limit  of  power  is  reached,  no  further 
increase  is  possible,  unless  we  enlarge  the  object  glass ;  or, 
in  other  words,  make  the  whole  telescope  bi^er.  I^th  a 
larger  object  glass  we  can  gather  more  light  from  Mars, 
because  the  "light-gathering"  power  of  an  object  glass 
must  increase  with  an  increased  area  of  the  glass  itself. 
And  if  we  gather  more  hght,  we  can  have  a  lai^er  focal 
image  without  making  it  too  dim  for  practical  use.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  under  the  most  extremely  favorable 
terrestrial  atmospheric  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
magnification  of  about  100  for  each  inch  in  the  diameter  of 
the  object  glass.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Yerkes  telescope, 
the  diameter  of  that  f^ass  is  40  inches;  a  power  of  4000 
should  therefore  be  conceivably  possible;  and  the  moon 
should  be  brought  within  the  equivalent  of  H{t{tS^,  or  60 
miles.  But  this  theoretic  result  is  never  quite  attained  in 
practice,  because  all  imperfections  of  the  atmosphere  ai6 
magnified  by  increased  optical  power.  We  see  the  moon  as 
we  would  see  it  with  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance  of  60  miles ; 
but  through  an  atmosphere  more  like  water  than  air. 

Among  the  most  important  accessories  of  a  telescope,  when 
it  is  to  be  used  for  accurate  meaauremeot,  is  a  pair  of  "cross- 
threads"  at  the  focus.  These  threads  are  usually  made  of 
spider  web;  for  they  must  be  extremely  delicate,  so  that 
magnification  by  the  eye-piece  will  not  prevent  accxmicy  of 
observation.  The  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  provided  with 
cross-threads  would  look  like  Fig.  74.    When  the  focal  image 
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of  a  star  is  brought  to  the  exact  interaection  of  the  cross- 
threadfl,  by  moving  the  telescope,  the  inatrument  is  aimed  or 
"pointed"  accurately  at  the  star;   and  if  the  telescope  is 
^....^  attached  to  brass  circles  divided  into  d^rees 

(y\)         and  minutes,  it  ia  possible  to  measure  the  exact 
no  74Cnm-    ^"**^*^°'^  ^  whlch  wc  866  the  staT  projected  on 

threkdi  in  a    the  celcstial  Sphere.    This  kind  of  measure- 
°*"**'        meat  is  fundamental  in  the  astronomy  of 
precision  (cf.  p.  197). 

Sometimes  the  single  pair  of  fixed  cross-threads  is  replaced 
by  a  pair  of  parallel  threads  aa'  and  bb'  shown  in  Fig.  75, 
together  with  a  cross-thread  cc'.  In  such  an  arrangement 
the  two  parallel  threads  aa'  and  bb'  are  made  movable,  while 
cc'  is  fixed.  The  two  parallel  threads  can  be  moved  nearer 
together  or  farther  apart  by  means  of  suitable  screws  out- 
side the  tube  of  the  telescope ;  and  a  method  is  also  provided 
for  measuring  accurately  their  distance  asunder.  This  ar- 
rangement is  called  a  micrometer  (p.  265),  and  with  it  short 
angular  distances  on  the  sky  can  be  measured  with  very  high 
precision.  Examples  of  such  measurements  are  the  obser- 
vation of  Mars  to  ascertain  the  solar  parallax 
(p.  265),  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  (p.  118) 
or  of  the  planets  (p.  203),  etc. 

The  methods  of  mounting  telescopes  for  as- 
tronomical purposes  are  most  interestii^.  It  ia  "mJwat^^ 
of  course  essential  that  the  tube  be  movable :  it 
must  be  possible  to  turn  it  about  pivots  or  "axes,"  in  order 
that  it  may  be  pointed  towwd  different  parts  of  the  sky. 
The  most  simple  form  of  mounting  is  indicated  in  Fig.  76, 
which  shows  an  instrument  called  a  Meridian  Circle.  OE 
is  the  telescope,  0  being  the  object-glass  and  E  the  eye-piece. 
At  /  is  the  focus,  containing  the  cross-threads.    AX  is  a 
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rotation  axis,  finuly  attached  to  the  telescope.  There  is  no 
motion  of  the  instrument,  except  rotation  around  this  one 
axis ;  but  a  complete  rotation  about  that  axis  is  possible. 
The  line  AX  is  made  to  point  due  east  and  west  when  in 
proper  adjustment;  and 
it  is  made  perfectly 
level.  So  the  telescope 
must  point  north  or 
south  accurately,  since 
it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  AX. 
It  follows  that  if  the 
' '  sight-line ' '  EfO  be  con- 
tinued outward  indefi- 
nitely beyond  0,  until 
it  reaches  the  celestial 
sphere,  it  will  meet  that 
sphere  at  some  point  of 
the  celestial  meridian 
(p.  36).  And  if  the 
telescope     is    turned 

through     a      complete  Fio.  76.    MendiBn  circle. 

rotation    around    the 

axis  AX,  the  8ight>-line  EJO  may  be  imi^ned  to  trace  out 

the  celestial  meridian  on  the  ?ky. 

It  results  from  these  considerations  that  the  meridian 
circle  can  observe  stars  on  the  celestial  meridian  only; 
and,  conversely,  if  a  star  be  observed  on  the  crosS'threads  of 
the  telescope,  the  observer  knows  that  it  ia  at  that  moment 
projected  on  the  celestial  meridian.  If  the  exact  time  of  the 
observation  be  noted,  too,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  right- 
ascension  (p.  34)  of  the  star ;  and  thus  are  the  right-ascen- 
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mons  of  stars  and  planets  determined  observationally  by 
astronomers. 

This  meridian  Inatrument  is  provided  also  with  two  brass 
circles  c  and  c',  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  arc. 
By  the  aid  of  these  circles  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  altitude 
(p.  36)  of  the  star,  or  its  angular  elevation  above  the  horizon 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  observed  to  be  on  the  meridian. 
From  this  measurement  of  altitude  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  star's  declination  (p.  34).  Thus  the  meridian  circle  makee 
known  both  the  right-ascension  and  declination  of  the  star 
or  planet,  and  these  give  us  its  exact  location  on  the  sky  at 
the  moment  of  observation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  precise  record  of  the  time  of  such 
observations  is  most  essential.  For  this  purpose  astronomers 
employ  "standard"  pendulum  clocks  of  the  most  extreme 
accuracy,  usually  kept  in  vaults  and  air-tight  cases  where 
the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  are  not  allowed 
to  vary,  bo  as  to  produce  inaccuracy  in  the  running  of  the 
clocks.  For  the  actual  record  of  the  time  of  observation, 
the  clock  is  connected  with  an  electric  "chronograph."  This 
instrument  maintains  an  automatic  record  of  the  running 
of  the  clock  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  a  revolving 
brass  drum;  and  upon  this  same  sheet  the  observer  can 
record  electrically  the  instant  of  time  when  he  makes  his 
observation ;  and  he  can  make  this  record  without  his  ^ror 
ever  exceeding  one-fifth  of  a  second  of  time.  By  taking 
the  mean  of  several  observations,  the  average  error  can  even 
be  reduced  below  this  small  amount. 

The  above  process,  as  outlined,  indicates  the  method  of 
observing  stars  of  unknown  location  on  the  sky  in  order  to 
make  known  their  right-ascensions  and  declinations.  But 
the  same  meridian  telescope,  clock,  and  chronograph  can 
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PLATE  13.    The  Lick  Telescope. 
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be  used  for  the  observation  of  known  stars ;  and  will  then 
furnish  a  check  upon  the  time  indicated  by  the  standard  clock. 
It  is  by  this  latter  process  that  the  astronomic  standard 
clocks  are  kept  correct  in  order  that  the  observatories  may  be 
able  to  distribute  correct  time  telegraphically  for  the  control 
of  the  "regulator"  clocks  that  are  to  be  found  in  most 
jewelers'  shops,  where  people  "set"  their  watches  (cf.  p.  18). 

Having  thus  described  briefly  the  astronoraer'B  Instnmient 
of  precision,  the  meridian  circle,  we  must  next  consider  the 
"equatorial"  mounting,  the  arrangement  with  which  almost 
all  ordinary  telescopic  observations  are  made.  This  is 
the  form  of  mounting  usually  fitted  with  a  micrometer  for 
the  measurement  of  small  angular  diameters,  distances,  etc. 
A  photograph  of  a  large  telescope,  mounted  equatorially,  is 
reproduced  in  Plate  13.  This  instrument  is  set  up  at  the 
lick  observatory;  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass  is  36 
inches ;  and  the  whole  observatory  floor  is  built  like  an  ele- 
vator, so  that  it  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  to  accommodate 
the  observer  when  the  tube  is  directed  to  various  parts  of  the 
sky.  The  supporting  pillar  of  the  telescope  mounting 
passes  down  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  so  that  the  in- 
strument itself  is  not  disturbed,  when  the  floor  is  raised  or 
lowered.  James  lick,  donor  of  the  telescope,  is  buried 
under  it. 

The  first  essential  of  such  a  moimting  is  some  form  of 
"tmiversal  joint,"  so  that  the  tube  may  be  aimed  at  any  part 
of  the  sky.  A  single  axis,  such  as  that  of  the  meridian  circle, 
is  not  sufficient.  Accordingly,  in  the  equatorial,  shown 
again  in  Fig.  77,  we  find  two  axes,  A  and  A',  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  The  telescope  can  be  rotated  around  the  axis 
A' ;  and  this  axis  itself,  with  the  telescope  attached,  can  be 
rotated  around  the  axis  A.    A  combination  of  the  two  rota- 
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tions  furaishes  a  universal  motion,  giving  access  to  any 
part  of  the  sky.  By  means  of  these  rotations,  the  tube  can  be 
moved  from  the  position  of  Fig.  77  to  that  of  Plate  13. 

The  axis  A  is  called  the  polar  axis ;  and  the  instrament  is 
so  constructed  and  adjusted  that  this  axis  points  directly 
toward  the  celestial  pole 
(p.  32).  Since  the  stars 
perform  their  apparent 
diurnal  rotations  (p.  33) 
aroxmd  that  pole,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  will  »eem 
to  perform  them  around 
the  polar  axis  of  the 
equatorial.  This  sim- 
plifies the  use  of  the  in- 
strument; for  a  star 
once  brought  into  the 
field  of  view  of  the  tele- 
scope, we  can  keep  it  there 
by  moving  the  instru- 
ment around  the  polar 
axis  only.  For  the  tele- 
scope must  be  kept  mov- 
ing to  prevent  the  diur- 

Fio.  77.    The  EquBloriHl.  ,        ,    ,.  ,  ^, 

nal  rotation  of  the  stars 
from  carrying  the  object  under  observation  out  of  the  field  of 
view.  The  necessary  rotation  aroimd  a  single  axis  can  be 
accomplished  automatically  by  means  of  clock-work,  shown 
inside  the  vertical  supporting  pillar  in  Plate  13.  The  as- 
tronomer is  thus  left  free  to  pursue  his  observations  without 
any  further  attention  to  the  telescope.  If  there  were  no 
mclined  polar  axis,  but,  in  its  place,  a  pair  of  axes,  one  verti- 
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PLATE  14.     The  Crossley  Reflector. 
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cal  and  the  other  horizontal,  this  simple  clock-work  plan 
would  be  impossible. 

The  equatorial  carries  two  circles,  c  and  c',  divided  into 
degrees,  and  attached  to  the  axes  A  and  A',  With  the  circle 
(/  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  declinatiou  (p.  34)  of  an  object 
in  the  field  of.  view ;  and  with  the  circle  c  its  hour-angle  (cf . 
p.  68)  can  be  measured.  And  if  we  wish  to  find  a  known 
object  which  is  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  we  have  merely 
to  turn  the  telescope  around  the  two  axes,  imtU  the  two 
circles  indicate  the  object's  known  declination  and  hour-, 
angle,  when  it  will  at  once  appear  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  telescope  applies  to  the 
"refractor"  with  its  object-glass  and  eye-piece.  But  there 
ia  another  form  of  instrument,  the  "reflector,"  in  which  the 
object-glass  lens  is  replaced  by  a  curved  mirror.  This 
forms  a  focal  ima^e  similar  to  that  given  by  a  lens ;  and  the 
image  is  again  examined  with  an  eye-piece  lens  as  before. 
Plate  14  shows  the  equatorially  mounted  Crossley  reflector 
of  the  lick  observatory.  The  polar  axis  is  shaped  like  a 
double  cone ;  and  the  reflector  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  big 
tube.  The  focal  image  is  formed  near  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  is  there  examined  with  an  eye-piece  shown  in  the  plate. 
It  was  with  this  instrument  that  Keeler  made  his  famous 
photographs  of  spiral  nebulte,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Plate 
2  (p.  4).    Others  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

Telescopes  intended  for  astronomic  photography  are 
alwaj^  mounted  equatorially,  and  their  clock'Work  mech- 
anism is  made  especially  precise.  For  when  it  is  desired 
to  make  loi^  photographic  exposure,  the  telescope,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  camera,  must  of  course  be  kept  in  motion, 
ao  as  to  neutralize  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  stars.  If  this 
is  not  done  quite  exactly,  we  obt^  only  a  worthless ' '  moved 
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negative."  To  be  certain  of  this  essential  element  in  astro- 
photography,  such  telescopes  are  usually  made  with  two 
tubes,  like  a  pair  of  opera-glasses.  The  one  tube  is  a  photo- 
graphic telescope,  the  other  a  visual  one,  provided  with 
cross-threads.  With  this  arrangement,  the  astronomer  can 
watch  an  object  with  the  visual  telescope,  while  it  is  being 
photographed  in  the  other. 

If  the  clock  does  not  move  quite  perfectly,  the  error  will 
a,^  once  show  itself ;  for  the  object  will  move  away  from  the 
cross-threads  in  the  visual  telescope.  The  slightest  tendency 
to  such  motion  must  be  prevented ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
clocks  of  such  instruments  are  provided  with  certain  adjust- 
ing screws,  or  other  devices,  with  which  the  astronomer  can 
correct  any  possible  errors  of  the  clock  while  it  is  actually 
running,  and  while  the  photograph  is  being  exposed. 
The  last  important  astronomic  instrument  to  be  described 
here  is  caUed  the  Spectro- 
scope, of  which  Fig.  78 
shows  the  essential  parts. 
The  reader  will  recall 
that  if  we  look  at  a 
.source  of  light  through 
a  glass  prism,  it  will  be 
'  spread  out  into  a  band 

F....78.    TteSp«ctro«op..        "^   «'    COlOFS,   violet,    indlgO, 

blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red.  The  actual  spectroscope  con»sts  of  a  prism  P 
(or  a  succes^on  of  several  prisms)  and  two  brass  tubes.  One, 
the  "collimator"  C,  admits  light  to  the  prism.  It  has  a 
narrow  slit  8,  at  one  end,  so  that  the  light  may  enter  as  a 
thin  line,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism ;  at  the  other  end 
there  is  a  lens,  0,  to  render  the  rays  of  l^ht  parallel.    The 
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other  brass  tube  is  merely  a  little  view  telescope  O'E,  with 
which  to  examine  the  "spectrum"  and  to  magnify  it.  Fre- 
quently it  is  better  to  substitute  for  the  prism  a  glass  plate 
on  which  a  great  number  of  very  close  parallel  lines  have 
been  ruled  with  a  dividing  engine.  Such  a  glass  spreads 
lif^t  into  a  ^>ectrum  similar  to  the  one  obtained  with  a 
prism.  Plate  15  shows  a  spectroscope  attached  to  the  eye- 
end  of  the  big  lick  telescope.  Three  prisms  are  used ;  and 
the  eye-piece  of  the  view  telescope  is  replaced  by  a  plate- 
holder,  so  that  stellar  spectra  may  be  photographed. 

If  we  send  colored  hght  into  the  spectroscope,  the  result 
is  as  follows :  If  the  li^t  is  red,  it  goes  to  the  red  part  of 
the  spectrum,  where  it  belongs,  and  we  there  see  a  br^ht  red 
line,  which  is  merely  an  image  of  the  spectroscope  slit-  But 
if  we  send  in  white  light,  which  is  really  a  mixture  of  alt  kinds 
of  colored  light,  the  prism  analyzes  it :  the  yellow  part  goes 
to  the  yellow  part  of.  the  spectrum,  etc.  We  then  see  the 
colored  "continuous  spectnun,"  made  up  of  an  enormous 
ntunber  of  sht-inu^es  side  by  side  (see  Plate  16, 1).  But  if 
the  light  comes  from  an  incandescent  gas,  instead  of  a  solid 
or  liquid,  we  see  no  continuous  spectrum,  but  a  series  of 
bright-colored  lines,  or  images  of  the  slit,  variously  located 
throughout  the  spectrum ;  and  the  combination  of  lines  is 
difEerent  for  every  different  gas.  We  can  actually  deter- 
mine the  name  of  the  incandescent  gas  from  the  positions  of 
the  lines.  This  is  well  shown  in  Plate  16,  3,  4,  and  5,  for  the 
incandescent  vapors  of  sodium,  hydrogen,  and  potassium. 

But  the  most  singular  thing  of  all  relates  to  the  "absorp- 
tion" of  light  by  gases ;  and  this  is  one  essential  thing  in 
astronomic  spectroscopy.  If  a  beam  of  white  light  is  passed 
throi^  a  layer  of  gas  or  vapor  before  entering  the  spectro- 
scope, this  vapor  will  Eoft  out,  and  absorb,  precisely  those 
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Ught-rays  or  colors  which  the  gas  or  vapor  would  itself 
emit  if  it  were  incandescent,  and  which  would  then  appear  as 
a  br^ht-line  spectrum  in  a  spectroscope. 

From  the  foregoing  principles  we  shall  find  it  posuble  to 
study  the  chemical  constitution,  or  the  nature  of  the  vapor 
existing  in  the  sun  and  stars.  And  there  is  also  another  prin- 
ciple, due  to  Doppler,  by  means  of  which  we  can  obtain  in- 
formation of  still  another  kind.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  spectral 
lines  may  at  times  be  shifted  out  of  their  proper  positions  as 
ordinarily  seen  in  the  spectrum.  We  are  taught  in  the 
science  of  physics  that  red  light  has  comparatively  long 
light-waves;  violet  light,  the  shortest  waves.  Now  if  a 
source  of  light,  such  as  a  star,  happens  to  be  increasing  its 
distance  from  us  at  the  time  of  observation,  we  shall  receive 
fewer  l^t-waves  per  second  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
distance  were  stationary.  But  if  we  receive  fewer  light- 
waves per  second,  they  will  seem  to  be  longer  waves,  and 
therefore  more  like  the  waves  from  red  light.  The  effect 
is  to  shift  the  observable  lines  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. This  shift  can  be  measured  with  a  micrometer,  and 
from  such  measurements  it  is  actually  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  velocity  with  which  a  star  is  approaching  us  or 
receding  from  us  in  space  (cf.  p.  245). 

The  planet  Venus  has  often  been  observed  to  test  this 
principle;  and  the  photographed  spectrum  of  Venus  in 
Plate  16,  6,  shows  plainly  the  shift  of  the  spectral  lines. 
The  middle  spectrum  belongs  to  Venus ;  the  two  outer  ones 
are  artificial  spectra  produced  in  the  observatory  for  compari- 
son. Microscopic  measurement  of  this  "spectrogram,"  as  it 
is  called,  enables  us  to  compute  that  Venus  was  increasing 
its  distance  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per 
second  when  the  spectrogram  was  made.    From  our  knowl- 
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PLATE  16.     Various  Spectra. 
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edge  of  the  orbital  motions  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  it  is 
possible  to  check  this  result  by  an  entirely  independent  method 
of  calculation ;  and  thus  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Doppler  principle. 

In  addition  to  the  spectroscope  just  described,  astronomers 
also  employ  a  "slitlesa"  instrument.  This  is  made  by  mount- 
ing one  or  more  prisms  outside  the  object-glaas  of  a  telescope, 
prisms  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  object-glass.  With 
such  an  instrument  it  is  possible  to  photograph  on  a  single 
plate  the  spectra  of  all  stars  in  the  telescopic  field  of  view, 
while  the  slit  spectroscope  will  give  only  one  star-spectrum 
at  a  time.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  slitless  instrument  is 
best  for  statistical  researches  intended,  for  instance,  to  classify 
all  spectra;  but  the  slit  instrument  is  more  accurate,  and 
is  also  the  only  form  permitting  the  measurement  of  line 
shift  in  accordance  with  Doppler's  principle. 
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BUNSHINB 

In  Chapter  XIV  we  have  considered  at  length  the  ancient 
problem  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  our 
earth :  let  ua  next  attempt  to  describe  the  sun  itself. 
Here  we  meet  something  distinctly  modem  in  the  venoBble 
science ;  for  almost  all  knowledge  we  have  of  the  sun  is 
knowledge  obtained  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
ancieaits  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Our  subject  falls  readily  into  two  parts :  first,  information 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  (p.  282);  and 
secondly,  investigations  other  than  spectroscopic.  Let  us 
be^  with  the  chemistry  of  the  sun.  We  have  already  had 
an  explanation  (p.  283)  of  the  manner  in  which  gases  absorb 
certain  light-rays  while  passing  through  them,  each  gas  ab- 
sorbing its  own  particular  combination  of  such  rays.  This 
principle,  applied  to  the  sun,  gives  the  following  result. 
The  body  of  the  sun  sends  out  white  light  which  the  spec- 
troscope would  naturally  spUt  up  into  a  continuous  spec- 
trum (p.  283).  But  before  this  white  light  can  pass  through 
the  outer  gaseous  layers  of  the  sun,  the  absorption  phenom- 
ena take  place ;  and  so  the  regular  solar  spectrum  appears 
in  the  spectroscope  as  continuous,  but  crossed  by  a  vast 
number  of  black  lines.  These  lines  are  simply  the  dark 
places  where  absorption  has  occurred.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
there  is  iron  vapor  in  the  outer  solar  atmosphere,  we  shall 
see  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  at  exactly  the  points 
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where  we  should  see  bright  lines  (p.  283)  if  we  vaporized  some 
iron  in  the  laboratory,  and  examined  the  spectrum  of  its  light. 
All  these  dark  lines  are  merely  bits  of  nothingness  occupying 
the  places  where  there  should  be  images  of  the  spectroscope 
slit,  if  absorption  were  absent.  Such  are  the  famous 
!Fraunhofer  dark  lines,  named  from  their  discoverer. 

Plate  16,  2,  shows  a  ntmiber  of  the  principal  ones,  together 
with  the  letters  by  wliich  Bpectroscopists  designate  them. 
The  double  D-]me,  for  instance,  arises  from  absorption  due 
to  sodium  vapor,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with 
the  sodium  vapor  spectrum,  3. 

So  much  being  premised,  we  can  now  explain  the  method 
of  using  the  spectroscope  to  ascertain  the  sun's  chemical  com- 
position. It  is  merely  necessary  to  attach  a  spectroscope  to 
an  ordinary  telescope  in  such  a  way  that  the  slit  will  be  in 
the  telescopic  focal  plane  (p.  272).  Ajrangements  must  then 
be  made,  by  means  of  a  tiny  reflecting  prism  attached  to 
the  slit,  to  throw  into  the  view  telescope  the  spectrum  of 
any  desired  substance  vaporized  and  heated  to  incandes- 
cence in  the  observatory,  near  the  telescope.  We  then  see 
the  solar  spectrum  and  the  artificial  spectrum  side  by  side. 

Now  this  artificial  spectrum  is  a  bright-line  spectrum 
(p.  283) :  and  if  opposite  each  of  its  bright  hnes  we  find  a  dark 
Fraunhof^  line  in  the  solar  spectrum,  we  have  conclusive 
proof  that  the  sut>stance  vaporized  in  the  observatory  is 
actually  present  as  a  gas  in  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  Many  terrestrial  chemical  elements  have  been  thus 
found  in  the  sun :  the  general  conclusion  is  that  earth  and 
Bun  have  a  similar  constitution,  which  was  to  be  expected, 
if  we  accept  any  hypothesis  postulating  a  common  origin 
for  the  sun  and  earth.     (Cf.  nebular  hypothesis,  p.  235.) 

Next  we  must  consider  a  very  interesting  phenomenon 
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called  the  Reversing  Layer.  We  have  seen  that  the  Fraun- 
hofer  dark  lines  are  due  to  absorption  in  the  outer  gases  of  the 
sun.  But  these  gases  are  themselves  so  hot  as  to  be  incan- 
descent. It  is  only  because  the  inner  sun  is  so  much  hotter 
and  so  much  more  luminous  that  we  ordinarily  see  only  the 
l^t  from  the  inner  sun  and  not  from  the  outer  gases.  The 
latter  are  dark  by  oompaiison  only. 

There  is  just  one  occasion  when  it  is  possible  to  observe 
the  light  from  the  outer  gases  separately  and  directly. 
This  occimi  during  a  total  solar  eclipse,  when  the  moon  hap- 
pens to  pass  accurately  in  line  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  On  such  an  occasion,  when  the  lunar  globe,  advancing 
in  its  orbit  around  the  earth,  has  almost  covered  the  sun, 
just  before  it  is  covered  absolutely,  there  must  be  a  moment 
when  a  tiny  sickle  of  the  outermost  layer  of  the  sun  is  alone 
visible.  At  that  exciting  moment,  and  at  that  moment  only, 
can  we  look  upon  the  out^most  incandescent  gases. 

But  their  light  suffers  no  further  absorption ;  and  so,  like 
all  incandescent  gases,  should  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of 
bright  lines  only.  And  this  is  precisely  what  occurs.  If  we 
observe  the  advancing  eclipse,  just  for  an  instant  before 
totality,  the  continuous  solai'  spectrum  with  its  myriad 
black  Fraunhofer  lines  is  suddenly  replaced  by  a  bright- 
line  qiectrum.  Each  bright  line  corresponds  accurately  to 
one  of  the  vanished  dark  lines,  since  the  dark  lines  were 
caused  by  absorption  due  to  the  very  gases  that  are  now 
furnishing  the  bright-line  q>ectrum.  The  critical  instant 
over,  the  sun  is  covered  totally,  and  the  bright  lines  in  turn 
disappear,  too.  This  phenomenon  is  appropriately  termed 
the  Flash  Spectrum. 

The  surface  we  see  when  we  turn  a  telescope  upon  the  sun 
is  called  the  Photosphere.    It  is  not  uniformly  brilliant, 
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PLATE  17.    The  Sun. 
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but  shows  certain  brighter  "nodules,"  and  also  eBpecially 
bright  points  called  "faculse,"*  which  appear  mostly  at  the 
edges  of  the  sun  and  near  the  sunspots.  They  are  perhaps 
suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere  at  a  high  level,  and  owe 
their  extra  brightness  to  our  observing  them  through  a 
somewhat  thinner  layer  of  solar  atmosphere.  Probably 
everything  we  see  when  we  examine  the  sun  is  "atmosphere." 
Young  aptly  compares  the  state  of  affairs  to  a  gas-burner,  in 
which  the  heated  particles  of  the  mantle  are  far  more  lumi- 
nous than  the  flame  of  gas  which  heats  them. 

Let  us  next  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  facts  known 
about  the  sunspots  (p.  17).  We  are  on  sure  groimd  when 
we  speak  of  their  size ;  for  we  can,  as  usual,  measure  their 
angular  diameters,  and  then  compute  their  linear  dimensions 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance.  At  times  they 
are  50,000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  exceptionally  large  ones 
can  even  be  seen  without  a  telescope.  But  our  knowledge  is 
less  certain  when  we  attempt  to  explain  their  cause.  They 
are  to  be  r^arded  probably  as  solar  atmosphmc  disturbances 
or  storms.  In  that  case  we  should  expect  them  to  shift  their 
positions  on  the  sun's  surface,  much  as  storm-centers  move 
across  our  earth.  And  we  find  by  observation  that  all  spots 
have  a  common  drift;  and  those  near  the  solar  equator  also 
drift  toward  it,  while  those  far  from  the  equator  drift  toward 
the  solar  poles.  This  might  be  analogous  to  our  phenomena 
of  the  trade-winds,  especially  as  spots  never  occur  near  the 
solar  poles,  or  exactly  at  the  equator. 

So  the  real  cause  of  the  spots  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
known. They  may  be  eruptions  from  the  interior;  they 
may  be  gases  rushing  downward  into  hoUoira.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  they  are  vast  storms  of  some  kind; 
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storms  of  which  the  materials  are  Incandesoent  gases,  moving 
with  great  vdocities,  and  at  enormoysty  high  temperatures. 

The  duration  of  individual  spots  is  not  great,  never  more 
than  IS  months ;  and  the  central,  apparently  blackest  part 
of  the  spots,  called  the  "umbra,"  is  not  really  dark,  but 
appears  so  only  thou^  contrast  with  the  much  more  lumi- 
nous surrounding  solar  material.  They  have  also  a  periodic- 
ity, discovered  in  1843  by  Schwabe ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  imexplained  observations  of  the 
sun.  Schwabe  found,  by  constant  watching  of  the  atAax 
surface,  that  every  eleven  years  there  is  a  period  of  extra 
great  spot  frequency.  This  discovery  owes  its  importance 
to  the  known  fact  that  there  exists  also  an  eleven-year 
p^od  in  the  frequency  of  terrestrial  magnetic  storms: 
and  especially  great  sunspots  are  always  accompanied  with 
very  strong  magnetic  disturbances  and  auroral  displays  on 
earth.  This  establishes  the  existence  of  some  intimate 
magnetic  relation  between  earth  and  sun;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 
Nor  have  astronom^is  been  able  to  make  certain  that  any 
other  terrestrial  meteorological  phenomena  exhibit  a  real 
connection  with  the  spots,  though  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  assistance  such  investigations 
might  pve  in  the  matter  of  weather  prediction. 

The  accompanying  Plate  18  is  a  photograph  of  a  partic- 
ularly large  sunspot  which  occurred  July  17,  1905.  It  had 
an  unusual  and  very  brilliant  "bri<^"  across  the  umbra. 

The  next  important  question  requiring  consideration  re- 
lates to  the  size  of  the.Hun.  We  have  already  determined  its 
distance  to  be  about  93  million  miles.  Observations  very 
similar  in  principle  to  methods  already  explained  for  the 
moon  and  planets  enable  us  to  measure  the  sun's  ^pu«nt 
290 
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angular  diameter  (cf.  p.  203);  and  this  we  find  to  be  32'  4", 
on  the  average.  In  Fig.  79  we  then  have,  as  usual,  a  long, 
narrow  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  the  sun's  linear  diameter 
AB.  This  we  can  calculate  readily,  because  we  know  the 
sun's  angular  diameter,  or  the  ai^e  32'  4"  at  the  vertex 
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Fio.  70.    Sun's  DiMueter. 

of  the  triangle,  situated  on  the  earth.  The  result  comes 
out  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  miles  for  the  sxm's  linear 
diameter. 

Comparing  this .  with  the  known  terrestrial  diameter 
(p.  97),  we  find  that  the  sun's  diameter  is  approximately  110 
times  that  of  the  earth. 

To  ascertain  the  sun's  mass  is  a  Uttte  more  difficult  than  to 
find  its  diameter ;  but  it  can  be  estimated  by  simple  mathe- 
matical methods,^  which  show  that  it  is  about  330,000 
times  the  earth's  mass. 

We  can  also  calculate  the  force  of  gravity  that  must  exist 
on  the  solar  surface  as  compared  with  the  gravitational  at- 
traction exiating  on  our  earth.  For  the  gravity  force  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  is,  by  Newton's  law,  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  sphere,  divided  by  the  square  of  its  radius.  If 
we  then  consider  all  solar  quantities  repressed  in  terms  of  the 
corresponding  terrestrial  quantities  as  units,  we  have : 

Q  ,    ,         .        .,  sdar  mass        330000      „_  .     .  , 

SoUrforceof  gravity  -  ^^^^^^j,  -  -^jojT  "  28,  approamately. 

This  means  that  an  ordinary  one-poxmd  weight  would 

*  Note  35,  Appendix. 
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weigh  28  pounds,  if  transported  to  the  sun's  surface,  and 
there  weighed  with  an  ordinary  terrestrial  spring-balance. 

The  solar  volume  or  bulk  compares  with  that  of  the  earth 
in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  their  radii ;  that  is,  as  1  to 
(110)*.  This  makes  the  solar  volume  1,300,000  times  the 
earth's.  And  ednce  density  or  specific  gravity  is  proportional 
to  mass  divided  by  volume,  it  follows  that  the  solar  denmty, 
as  compared  with  the  earth's,  is : 

solar  mass  330000  _ 
solar  volume  "^  ISOOOOO  ~  ^•^^> 
or  only  about  }  the  earth's  density.  The  latter,  com- 
pared with  water,  is  about  5.5 ;  so  the  solar  density  is  only 
about  1}  times  that  of  water.  This  means  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  average  solar  material,  transported  to  the  earth's  surface, 
would  there  we^h  only  about  Ij  times  as  much  as  a  cubic 
foot  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  Ught  and  heat  received  by  us  from  the  sun 
is  cert^nly  enormous;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  quantity  actually  radiated  into 
space.  A  most  interesting  question  arises  in  connection 
with  this  matter :  How  does  the  sun  maintain  throi^  the 
ages  so  gigantic  an  output  of  heat  energy?  What  is  the 
source  of  the  sun's  heat?  Helmholtz  has  proposed  a 
plausible  possible  cause, — the  shrinkage  of  the  sun's  vast 
bulk  under  the  influence  of  its  own  gravitational  attraction. 
He  computed  that  an  annual  shrinkage  of  only  300  feet 
in  the  solar  diameter  would  be  transformable  into  enough 
heat  enei^  to  keep  radiation  active  as  it  now  is.  And  it 
would  require  8000  years  for  this  diminution  of  size  to 
reduce  the  sun's  observable  angular  diameter  by  a  single 
second  of  arc ;  nor  could  any  smaller  diminution  be  discov- 
ered by  observation  with  actual  astronomic  instruments. 
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The  fact  that  we  have  not  obaenred  a  reduction  of  the  sun's 
uze  is  therefore  no  ai^ument  against  the  Hehnholtz  theory. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  supposed  the  sun  to  consist  of 
a  highly  heated  interior  of  more  or  lees  unknown  constitu- 
tion, surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  incandescent  gases 
which  produce  the  Fraunhofer  lines  by  absorption,  and  the 
bright-line  flash  spectrum  during  an  eclipse.  But  we 
know  much  more  than  this.  Beyond  the  photosphere 
and  the  reversing  layer  of  gases  is  the  Chromosphere,  or 
color  sphere,  composed  principally  of  great  flaming  masses  of 
red  hydrogen  vapor.  Sometimes  great  red  jets  burst  out- 
ward to  immense  elevations  from  the  solar  surface.  These 
are  the  Prominences  (Plate  19) ;  and  while  these  various 
solar  layers  have  different  names,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  distinct.  They  intermingle,  doubtless,  at 
their  boxmdariee,  and  melt  into  each  other  without  sudden 
interruptions. 

The  hydrc^en  prominences  were  first  seen  during  a  total 
solar  eclipse,  when  the  photosphere  was  completely  covered 
by  the  moon.  But  just  after  the  ecUpse  of  1868,  Janssen  and 
Lockyer  for  the  first  time  succeeded  in  observing  them  with- 
out an  echpse.  We  cannot  see  them  by  merely  looking  at 
the  sun  with  a  telescope,  and  covering  the  central  part  of 
the  solar  disk  at  the  telescopic  focus,  because  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere  is  strongly  illuminated  by  the  sun  itself,  and  so 
the  prominences  become  invisible  by  contrast.  But  if  we 
bring  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  tangent  to  the  sun's  disk  at  the 
focus  of  a  telescope,  and  open  the  slit  wide,  the  prominences 
become  visible. 

For  we  then  see  two  spectra  superposed,  one  upon  the 
other.  The  first  is  an  ordinary  continuous  solar  spectrum 
derived  from  the  diffused  sunhght  in  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
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phere,  the  second  a  bright-line  apectnun  from  the  incandes- 
cent hydrogen  of  the  prominences.  Now,  if  we  employ  in  the 
spectroscope  a  number  of  prisms,  instead  of  a  single  one, 
both  these  spectra  will  be  spread  out  to  a  great  length. 
The  continuous  spectrum  will  be  thereby  rendered  dimmer, 
but  the  br^t-line  spectrum  will  have  its  lines  separated 
further,  without  rendering  them  less  brilliant.  If  we  con- 
tinue thus  increa^g  the  "dispersion"  of  the  spectroscopic 
prisms,  we  shall  finally  diminish  the  luminosity  of  the  at- 
mospheric continuous  spectrum  until  it  disappears  practi- 
cally, and  we  see  only  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  the  promi- 
nence. 

Now,  as  we  know,  these  bright  lines  are  ordinarily  merely 
images  of  the  slit.  But  if  the  slit  has  been  opened  wide 
enough  to  be  wider  than  the  angular  diameter  of  the  promi- 
nences, the  bright  lines  become  images  of  the  prominences, 
instead  of  images  of  the  slit.  We  have  therefore  merely  to 
point  the  view  telescope  at  a  place  in  the  spectrum  where 
there  is  ordinarily  a  bright  hydrogen  line,  and  we  shall  see 
the  prominence,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  on  the  sun's 
edge  at  the  point  where  we  have  placed  the  widely  open 
slit  tangent  to  the  sim's  image  at  the  telescopic  focus. 

In  1891  Hale  invented  an  instrument  called  a  spectrohelio- 
graph,  with  which  the  prominences  may  be  photographed 
without  an  eclipse.  Plate  19  was  made  with  such  mi  instru- 
ment. It  utilizes  the  light  of  calcium  gas,  which,  like  hydro- 
gen, is  plentiful  in  the  prominences ;  and  can  be  made  to 
give  a  fine  bright  line  in  the  middle  of  the  usual  dark  Fraun- 
hofer  calcium  line  due  to  the  photosphere  and  revering 
layers.  The  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  ou  a  screen  having  a 
second  narrow  slit  corree^nding  accurately  to  the  bright 
calcium    line    from    the  prominence.    Through   this  sUt 
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the  c^cium  light  which  originated  in  the  prominence  passes 
to  a  photographic  plate,  so  that  the  plate  receives  prominence 
light  only.  Now,  by  mechanical  means,  the  original  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  is  moved  across  the  solar  image  at  the 
telescopic  focus ;  and  the  second  slit  in  the  screen  is  moved 
in  unison.  The  result  is  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  sun  on 
the  photc^rsphic  plate  with  li^t  from  the  outer  solar  layer 
only,  and  thus  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  prominences. 

Still  another  extraordinary  solar  phenomenon  has  been 
discovered  during  total  eclipses.  This  is  the  Corona,  which 
bursts  into  view  when  the  sim  is  completely  concealed  by 
the  moon,  and  appears  as  a  faint  luminous  ring,  of  more  or 
less  irr^ular  shape,  sround  the  sun.  We  know  that  it 
belongs  to  the  sun,  because  its  spectrum  is  that  of  an  in- 
candescent gas,  not  a  continuous  solar  spectrum,  such  as 
it  would  be  if  we  had  here  to  do  merely  with  solar  light 
reflected  in  some  way  from  the  moon ;  and  also  because  the 
coronal  fonn  always  appears  the  same  at  the  same  moment, 
even  when  seen  from  observatories  widely  separated  on  the 
earth.  Beyond  this  little  is  really  known  for  certain  as  to 
the  corona. 

Plate  20  is  a  photograph  of  the  corona  during  a  total 
eclipse,  the  sun's  disk  being  entirely  covered  by  the  inter- 
posed moon.  The  form  of  the  streamers  indicates  that  the 
phenomenon  may  be  electric  or  magnetic.  A  large  promi- 
nence appears  near  the  lower  part  of  the  plate,  jutting  out 
from  the  obscured  solar  disk.  The  height  of  this  prominence 
is  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  photographed  diameter 
of  the  sun :  this  would  make  the  prominence  about  40,000 
miles  high. 

The  question  of  solar  axial  rotation  can  be  examined  best 
by  studying  the  apparent  motions  of  the  spots.    (Cf.  the 
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case  of  the  planets,  p.  202.)  It  is  found  that  they  always 
seem  to  cross  the  solar  disk  from  east  to  west ;  and  when 
one  of  them  makes  a  complete  rotation,  disappearing  at 
the  western,  and  later  re-appearing  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  sun,  the  whole  revolution  takes  about  27}  days.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  period  of  solar  axial  rotation  :  the  above 
observed  period,  and  the  true  one,  are  related  by  an  equation 
analogous  to  the  equation  connecting  the  synodic  and  sidereal 
periods  of  the  planets  (p.  209),  since  we  must  correct  the 
observed  period  for  the  effect  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion 
around  the  sun  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  latter  in 
turning  on  its  axis.'  This  correction  makes  the  true  axial 
rotation  period  of  the  sun  about  25)  days. 

These  sunspot  motions  not  only  tell  us  the  period  of  the 

sun's  axial  rotation;   they  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 

direction  in  space  of  the  rotation  axis  (cf.  p.  203).    The 

apparent  paths  of  the  spots  are  generally  curved;  but  on 

^.^       June  3  and  December  5  they  appear  quite 

(\J^      straight.    Referring  to  Fig.  80,  we  see  that  this 

j<^[3/       straightaess  determines  on  these  dates  the  axial 

Fio.  80.  Sun's  or  polar  points  A  and  B  on  the  sun's  edge,  and 

'^      also  the  angle  by  which  the  solar  rotation  axis 

is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    The  angle  is  about 

83". 

■  The  pUnetary  equfttion  here  tftkes  the  form  : 


true  pwiod  of  rotfttioD      length  of  ye«      obaerved  period  of  rot&tion 
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Eclipses  are  occaffloual  phenomena;  they  are  usually 
defined  as  temporary  obscurations  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  We  have  seen  that  these  two 
bodies  are  visiUe  from  two  very  different  causes :  the  sun  is 
self-luminous,  —  it 
visible  because  it  sends 
us  its  own  light ;  the 
moon  is  merely  ren- 
dered vidble  when  il- 

lumiiiated  by  the  sun.    /^""N       lu«oc  cciipi*       ^^ 
Therefore    a    solar   (  *""   )  ^^  ^O^ 

eclipse  can  occur  only  j^^  ^^    E„yp^ 

if    the    moon    inter- 

poses  between  us  and  the  sun,  thereby  preventing  our  see- 
ing it;  but  a  lunar  eclipse  happens  when  the  earth  passes 
between  the  moon  and  sun,  so  that  solar  li^t  cannot  reach 
the  moon,  and  render  it  visible.  Thus  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  actual  obstruction  in  the  way  of  our  seeing  the 
echpsed  moon ;  it  is  invisible  merely  because  it  is  dark  for 
the  time  being.     Figure  81  makes  all  this  plain. 

Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  explain  eclipses,  and  the 
method  of  making  a  fairly  good  approximate  prediction  of 
their  occurrence.  Figm«  81  shows  that  if  the  orbits  of  the 
earth  and  moon  were  both  situated  in  a  single  plane  surface 
(here  represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper)  there  must 
result  one  echpse  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  moon  during 
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each  revolution  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  around  the 
earth.  This  simple  state  of  afTiurs  is  modified  and  com- 
pUcated  by  the  fact  that  the  lunar  orbital  plane  is  actually 
inclined  about  5°  to  the  ecUptic  plane,  in  which  the  earth's 
orbit  is  mtuated  (p. 
_jssiJ^^, —  160).  Figure  82  is 
supposed  to  represent 
a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  cdestial 
sphere.  NS  is  part  of  the  ecliptic  circle,  in  which  the  sun  is 
always  seen ;  and  NM  is  part  of  the  great  circle  cut  out  on 
the  sphere  by  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  in  which  great 
circle  the  moon  is  seen,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  sun  is 
^ways  seen  in  the  ecliptic  (p.  160).  N  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  these  two  great  circles  on  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
ai^e  between  than  being  5°  only.  The  point  N  is  called 
the  "node"  of  the  lunar  orbit;  and  there  is  another  dmilar 
node  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sky,  because  any  pur  of 
great  circles  must  necessarily  intersect  at  two  opposite 
points  on  the  sphere. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  moon  moves  around  the 
earth,  and  therefore  appears  to  travel  around  the  sky  among 
the  stars,  at  the  rate  of  about  13°  per  day,  so  that  it  overtakes 
and  passes  the  sun  once  in  each  synodic  period  or  lunar 
"month"  (p.  161).  When  it  thus  passes  the  sun,  the  two 
bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction  (cf.  p.  209).  If  this 
conjunction  happens  to  occur  exactly  at  the  nodal  point  N, 
then  sun,  moon,  and  earth  will  lie  in  a  single  straight  line, 
and  a  "central"  eclipse  will  occur.  Furthermore,  it  will 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  for  if  the  sun  and  moon  appear 
projected  at  a  ^gle  point  of  the  sky,  they  must  both  lie 
on  the  same  side  of  the  earth  (Fig.  81,  solar  eclipse). 
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But  an  eclipse  can  also  happen  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  opposition,  or  180°  apart,  as  seen  projected  on  the 
sky.  If  such  an  opposition  takes  place  when  the  moon  is 
exactly  in  the  node  N,  and  the  sim  in  the  other,  or  opposite, 
node,  we  once  more  have  sun,  earth,  and  moon  in  a  single 
str^ght  line,  and  a  central  eclipse  takes  place.  Only,  in 
this  case,  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon  (Fig.  81, 
lunar  ecUpse),  and  the  central  eclipse  is  a  lunar  eclipse. 

The  problems  connected  with  eclipse  prediction  would  pre- 
sent but  little  of  interest  beyond  the  above,  if  the  node  JV" 
always  remained  at  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this 
node  is  constantly  moving  along  the  ecliptic, — a  phenomenon 
somewhat  analogous  to  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (p.  126) 
in  the  case  of  the  earth.  Only,  the  lunar  node,  unlike  the 
equinoxes  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  moves  quite  rapidly, 
making  a  circuit  of  the  entire  ecliptic  once  in  about  19  years. 
It  is  this  phenomenon  that  comphcates  the  eclipse  problem 
and  makes  it  interesting. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  supposed  eclipses  to  occur  at 
the  exact  nodes  only ;  and  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  sun 
and  moon  appeared  to  us  on  the  sky  as  mere  ^— ~. 

mathematical  points,  like  the  fixed  stars. 
But  both  sun  and  moon  have  quite  large 
disks,  as  we  see  them  projected  on  the  sky. 
Each  disk  has  a  diameter  of  about  half  a  VT^ 

d^ree  of  arc.     Consequently  (Fig.  83),  when  Fio.  sa.    Cootact 
a  conjunction  occurs,  these  two  disks  may 
just  touch  if  their  centers  are  half  a  degree  apart,  provided 
we  suppose  the  terrestrial  observer  located  at  the  earth's 
center. 

But  an  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  at  the  point 
0  in  Fig.  84,  will  see  the  lunar  and  solar  disks  in  contact  when 
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the  moon  is  at  Mi;  while  to  an  observer  at  the  earth^s 
center  c,  there  would  be  no  contact  until  the  moon  had 
advanced  to  Mj.  It  is  clear  from  Fig.  S3  that  the  an^e 
ScMj  is  J°.  The  angle  ScMi  (from  the  centCT  of  the  aun 
to  the  center  of  the  moon,  as 
seen  from  the  center  of  the 
earth)  is  li",  approximately,* 
thus  enlarging  greatly  the 
F.a.M.  ob«rv^^theSurf«B(rfthe  possibility  of  an  ecUpse  being 
actually  visible  from  some 
point  or  other  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Now  referring  again  to  Fig.  82,  we  see  that  if  the  conjunc- 
tion occurs  when  the  centers  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  at 
the  points  <S  and  M,  just  far  enoi^h  from  the  node  N  to 
make  these  two  points  1^°  apart,  the  two  disks  will  just 
touch,  and  we  shall  barely  escape  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse, 
visible  from  some  point  of  the  earth's  surface.  If  M  and  iS 
happen  to  be  a  little  nearer  the  node,  the  two  disks  will 
overlap,  and  there  must  be  at  least  a  partial  solar  ecHpse. 

Knowing  the  angle  at  JV  to  be  5*^,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

calculating  how  great  must  be  the  angular  distances  NM  and 

IfS,  to  make  the  distance  SM  juat  1J°.     This  distance  NM 

is  thus  found  to  be  about  17°;  so  that  when  conjunction 

occurs  within  about  17°  of  the  node,  there  is  an  eclipse. 

But  this  number  17°  may  vary  all  the  way  from  15°  to  19** 

in  difiFerent  years,  largely  on  account  of   small   periodic 

changes  of  the  angle  N,  between  the  two  orbital  planes. 

These  changes  are  of  course  due  to  orbital  perturbations 

(p.  206).    The  number  17°  is  called  the  "solar  eclipse  limit." 

As  we  have  seen,  these  eclipses  at  conjunction  are  solar 

eclipses;   but  corresponding  echpse  limits  exist  also  in  the 

>  Not«  36,  Appendix. 
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case  of  oppositions  of  the  sua  and  moon,  when  lunar  eclipses 
occur.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  81,  we  see  that  a  solar  eclipse 
is  possible,  only  if  the  disks  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  projected 
on  the  sky,  actually  overlap.  But  Fig.  85  mak^  plain  that 
a  lunar  eclipse  will  happen  if  the  moon  enters  or  touches  the 
shadow  cast  into  space  by  the  earth.  But  the  apparent 
angular  diameter  of  this  shadow,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 


PiQ.  S6.    Lunar  Golipae. 

and  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  is  larger 
than  the  moon's  angular  diameter.  The  result  is  that  a 
limar  ecUpse  takes  place  if  the  center  of  the  moon  and  the 
center  of  the  shadow  are  separated  by  an  angular  distance 
of  less  than  about  1°,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  We  can,  of 
course,  again  calculate  how  far  the  sun  must  be  from  the 
node,  at  the  time  of  opposition,  to  make  this  angular  distance 
less  than  1°.  We  thus  find  the  lunar  echpse  Hmit  of  about 
11°,  with  a  variation  between  10°  and  12°,  in  roimd  numbers. 
Since  conjunction  always  happens  at  new-moon,  and  op- 
position at  full-moon,  it  follows  from  the  foregoing  simple 
considerations  that  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  at  the  time 
of  new-moon,  if  the  sun  is  within  about  17°  of  the  node; 
and  there  will  be  a  Ixmar  eclipse  at  the  time  of  full-moon  if 
it  is  within  about  11°  of  the  node.  Two  other  simple  conclu- 
Mons  follow  at  once :  (1)  Since  the  sun  appears  to  move  about 
V  daily  in  the  echptic,  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  if  the  date 
of  new-moon  falls  within  17  days  of  the  date  when  the  sun 
appears  in  the  node.  And  there  will  be  a  lunar  eclipse  if 
the  date  of  full-moon  falls  within  11  days  of  the  same  date, 
all  in  round  numbers.     (2)  The  solar  eclipse  limit  being 
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the  lai^r,  solar  eclipses  must  be  more  frequent,  on  the  whole, 
than  lunar  eclipses. 

Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  explain  correctly  the  seeming 
paradox  that  lunar  ecUpses  are  seen  much  more  often  than 
solar  eclipses,  althoi^  the  latter  occur  more  frequently. 
The  reason  is  perfectly  simple.  When  the  earth  interposes 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  moon  thus  enters  the 
earth's  shadow,  it  becomes  dark  at  once,  because  it  gives  no 
light  of  its  own.  Consequently,  tmy  one  on  the  earth  who 
should  be  able  to  see  the  moon  will  fail  to  see  it  on  accoimt 
of  the  echjBe.  But  at  any  given  instant,  the  moon  should 
be  visible  from  half  the  earth's  surface ;  therefore,  if  there 
is  a  lunar  eclipse,  at  least  half  the  earth's  inhabitants  will 
see  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  sun  is  not  made  dark. 
The  sun's  tight  is  actually  cut  off  by  the  interposed  moon ; 
and  it  is  never  at  any  one  time  thus  cut  off  from  observers 
,  Uving  in  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  earth's  surface.  In 
Fig.  86,  an  observer  on  the 
earth  at  A  will  see  the  moon 
projected  in  his  zenith,  just  as  it 
would  be  seen  by  an  observer 
at  the  earth's  c^ter  C.  But 
an  observer  at  B  will  see  the 
moon  in  the  direction  BM,  instead  of  AM.  This  will  pro- 
ject it  in  the  sky  for  the  two  observers  at  points  whose 
angiilar  distance  apart  is  equal  to  the  angle  BMC.  Now 
this  angle  may  be  as  great  as  1°,  approximately ;  so  that  the 
disks  of  the  moon  and  sun  might  easily  overlap  for  an 
observer  at  A,  but  not  for  an  observer  at  B  (cf.  Fig.  84, 
p.  300).    In  other  words,  solar  eclipses  are  by  no  means 
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visible  throughout  an  entire  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  like 
lunar  eclipses.  In  fact,  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
from  the  earth  are  such  that  any  total  solar  eclipse  can 
be  seen  from  a  very  narrow  strip  of  the  earth's  surface 
only;  not  more  than  70  miles  wide  at  the  most,  and  ex- 
tending through  a  distance  of  much  less  than  a  hemisphere. 
Plate  20  (p.  295)  is  a  photograph  of  a  total  solar  eclipse. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  general  nature  of  eclipses  and 
their  causes,  we  shall  next  describe  certain  special  phenomena 
which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned.  The  earth's 
shadow,  into  which  the  moon  entCTS  when  eclipsed,  is  not 
uniformly  dark  throughout.  It  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  two 
parts, — the"umbra,"or  shadow  proper,  and  the"penumbra," 
or  partial  shadow.  Figure  87  shows  how  the  penumbra  is 
formed.  There  are  two  penumbra!  regions,  as  it  were,  and 
one  umbrsl  re^on.    The  latter  is  a  central  cone  which  re- 


no.  S7.   The  Pemumbm. 

ceives  light  from  no  part  of  the  sun.  The  two  penumbral 
r^ons  receive  light  from  part  of  the  sun,  while  the  rest  of 
space  behind  the  earth  receives  light  from  the  entire  solar 
surface.  It  is  evident  that  the  darkness  of  the  penumbra 
will  increase  gradually  from  its  outer  edges  to  the  boundary 
lines,  where  it  gives  the  black  umbra.  The  moon,  when 
about  to  be  eclipsed,  will  therefore  enter  the  penumbra 
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first,  and  be  partially  darkened;  and  the  darkening  will 
increase  gradually  until  it  becomes  practically  complete,  as 
the  moon  enters  the  umbra.  The  same  gradual  phenomena 
will  be  repeated  in  the  inverse  order  towards  the  end  of  the 
eclipse. 

In  the  case  of  solar  eclipses  (Fig.  88),  if  we  consider  the 
interposed  moon  as  casting  a  shadow  on  the  earth,  the  eclipse 
will  be  total  where  the  true  shadow  cone  cuts  the  earth,  and 
partial  where  the  penumbra!  re^ons  meet  the  terrestrial 
surface. 

Owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  consequent 
variation  in  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the 
true  shadow  cone  of  Fig.  88 
does  not  quite  reach  the 
F.G.88.  Solar  Eoiii»e.  e*!^-    1°  such  a  case,  in 

that  part  of  the  terrestrial 
surface  for  which  the  eclipse  is  central,  the  sun  will  appear 
as  a  luminous  ' '  annulus, ' '  or  ring,  with  the  central  part  dark. 
Such  eclipses  are  called  Annular  eclipses,  and  occur,  of 
course,  for  the  sun  only.  A  total  solar  eclipse  can  never  last 
longer  than  eight  minutes  at  any  one  place  on  the  earth, 
but  totality  In  the  case  of  the  moon  may  last  a  couple  of 
hours. 

There  exists  a  peculiar  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of 
eclipses  called  the  Saros.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Chal- 
dseans,  who  foimd,  by  actual  observation,  and  comparison 
with  ancient  records  in  their  possession,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  period  of  6585  days  after  an  eclipse,  the  phenomenon 
will  be  repeated ;  and  eclipse  occurrences  can  thus  be  pre- 
dicted easily.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  earth's 
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motion  around  the  sun  we  found  the  tropical  year  to  be 
shorter  than  the  sidereal  year  by  about  twenty  minutes, 
OQ  account  of  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (p.  126). 

In  a  similar  way,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  the  time  required  by  the  moon  to  travel  in  its  orbit 
from  one  node  back  to  the  same  node  again  is  shorter  than 
the  lunar  sidereal  period  (p.  161).  This  nodal  period  is 
called  the  Draconitic  period ;  it  is  three  hours  shorter  than 
the  sidereal  period,  and  two  daj^  seven  hours  shorter  than 
the  synodic  period.    So  we  have:^ 

Sidereal  period      =  27*    8" 

Draconitic  period  =»  27     5      approximatdy 

Synodic  period  =  29  12 
An  inspection  of  these  figures  shows  that  223  synodic 
periods  equal  242  draconitic  periods,  very  nearly;  and 
KthOT  includes  6585  days.  But  successive  full-moons,  or 
successive  new-moons,  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of 
one  synodic  month,  because  the  synodic  month  is  the  in- 
terval between  two  successive  overtakings  of  the  sim  by  the 
moon,  in  their  respective  apparent  motions  around  the 
celestial  sphere.  And  successive  passages  through  either 
node  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  one  draconitic  period. 
Therefore,  any  period  of  days  like  the  Saros,  containing 
exactly  a  definite  number  of  synodic  periods  and  also  a 
definite  nxunber  of  draconitic  periods,  —  after  the  lapse  of 
such  a  period  of  days,  both  the  lunar  phase  and  the  node 
passage  must  both  repeat.  Therefore,  if  there  was  an 
eclipse  at  the  first  new  or  full  moon  of  the  Saros  period,  there 
must  also  be  an  eclipse  at  the  first  new  or  full  moon  of  the 
succeeding  Saros  period. 

'  Note  37,  Appendix. 
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In  the  light  of  the  above  explanation  of  eclipses,  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  somewhat  clearer  the  allied  phenome- 
non called  a  transit  of  Venus  (p.  268).  Such  transits  also 
occur  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  but  they  are  then  of  leeser  in- 
terest. The  planetary  nodes  do  not  move  around  the 
ecUptic  rapidly,  like  the  lunar  nodes ;  they  remain  almost 
stationary  at  a  definite  point.  The  sun,  in  its  apparent 
motion  around  the  ecliptic,  reaches  the  nodal  points  of 
Venus  on  June  5  and  December  7 ;  so  that  transits  of  Ihat 
planet  happen  (if  at  all)  within  a  day  or  two  of  these  dates. 
To  ascertain  the  interval  between  successive  transits,  we 
note  that : 

6  synodic  periods  of  Venus  —     8  years,  nearly ; 

152  synodic  periods  of  Venua  =  243  years,  very  nearly. 

Since  conjimctions  of  Venus  occur  at  intervals  of  one  sy- 
nodic period,  any  ^ven  transit  may  be  followed  by  another 
at  the  same  node  eight  years  later.  But  there  could  not  be 
a  third  transit  sixteen  years  lat^ ;  the  eight-year  period  is 
not  exact  enough  for  that.  We  should  then  have  to  wait 
for  the  243-year  period  to  become  effective.  But  at  the  other 
node,  a  transit,  or  an  eight-year  pair  of  transits,  may  happen 
^ter  half  the  243-year  cycle  has  elapsed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  oomets,  etelke  cometee,  or  stars  with  luur,  must  next 
reoMve  our  attention.  These  bodies  usually  move  in  very 
elongated  orbits,  with  the  sun  at  one  focus.  They  often 
come  as  mere  occasional  visitors  to  the  solar  system,  are 
seen  during  a  short  period  only,  while  they  are  traversing 
that  part  of  their  orbit  which  is  near  the  sun  and  therefore 
^so  near  the  terrestrial  orbit.  Occadonally  comets  have 
been  as  luminous  as  the  brightest  planet  (Venus) ;  have 
sometimes  been  seen  in  daylight;  and  very  oftea  have 
a  long  appendage  streaming  out  from  the  head,  —  the 
comet's  "tail." 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  chief  known  facts  concerning 
the  comet's  physical  appearance.  The  head  usually  con- 
sists of  a  "coma,"  or  hazy  nebula,  containii^  a  "nucleus," 
or  central  condensation.  Attached  to  it.  is  the  tail,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  formerly  called,  the  "beard."  The  coma 
is  the  part  that  generally  becomes  visible  first,  as  the  body 
begins  to  approach  the  solar  system.  The  nucleus  forms 
later,  or  at  least  becomes  visible  later.  The  tail,  strange 
to  say,  is  always  directed  away  from  the  sun;  so -that 
when  the  comet  is  receding  from  the  sun,  after  pas^g  the 
perihelion  point  (p.  120)  of  its  orbit,  it  pushes  its  tail  out 
ahead  of  it.  But  many  comets  were  not  discovered  until 
after  perihelion.  It  was  then  that  the  astronomers  of  old 
used  the  name  "beard"  for  the  tail. 

Comets  are  big;   their  volume  is  sometimes  incredibly 
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lai^.  The  heads  run  up  to  a  million  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  tails  may  be  ten  million  miles  long,  or  even  much 
longer.  But  they  have  little  mass,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
total  absence  of  gravitational  perturbations  (p.  206)  in  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  Venus,  even  when  a  big  comet 
passes  very  near  these  planets.  Owing  to  this  vastness  of 
bulk  and  extremely  small  mass,  comets  have,  of  course, 
a  very  low  density,  especially  in  their  tails.  Moreover, 
stars  have  at  times  been  seen  through  the  comets,  even 
through  their  heads. 

In  view  of  this  extreme  lack  of  mass,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  modem  science  is  compelled  to  admit  the  possibility, 
at  least,  of  danger  resulting  from  collisioD  between  the 
earth  and  a  comet.  If  the  cometary  particles  are  infinltesi- 
mally  small,  no  injury  would  follow ;  but  if  the  particles  are 
rocks  weighing  tons,  they  mif^t  cause  considanble  local 
damage  at  the  point  of  collision  on  the  earth. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  most  plausible  theory  is  to  suppose 
these  bodies  to  be  composed  of  tiny  particles  traveling 
together  in  swarma,  and  separated  by  distances  many 
times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  particles.  And  the 
particles  may  be  surroimded  by  atmospheres  of  incan- 
descent gases;  for  we  know  that  comets  are  partly  self- 
luminous,  although  they  send  us  also  a  certain  amount  of 
reflected  sunlight,  like  the  planets.  This  is  made  certain 
by  observations  of  their  spectra,  which  generally  show  the 
existence  of  hydrocarbon  gas  in  a  luminous  state,  as  well  as 
a  dim  continuous  spectrum  containing  Fraunhofer  (p.  287) 
lines,  — the  sure  indication  of  solar  light. 

We  have  a  good  theory  to  account  for  the  repulsive  forces 
that  must  come  from  the  sun,  so  as  to  make  the  cometary  tail 
always  point  away  from  that  body.    The  researches  of 
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Clerk-Maxwell  (the  same  who  proved  mathematically 
the  satellite  construction  of  Satuni's  ring,  p.  245)  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Ught-rays  exert  a  slight  physical 
pressure  upon  any  object  they  reach.  This  pressure  is 
theoretically  proportional  to  the  area  illuminated. 

Now  if  we  imagine  a  small  spherical  cometary  particle, 
and  suppose  its  radius  to  diminish,  the  light  pressure  will 
diminish  ia  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  radius,  because 
the  area  of  the  circular  cross-section  illuminated  diminishes 
in  that  proportion.  But  the  volume  and  mass  of  the  particle 
will  Himiniah  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  Therefore  the  mass 
diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  area.  But  the  solar  gravi- 
tational attraction  is  proportional  to  the  mass ;  consequently, 
the  solar  attraction  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  light 
pressure,  as  the  particle  grows  smaller.  We  have  therefore 
merely  to  imagine  the  particle  small  enough,  and  the  light 
pressure  will  balance  the  attraction.  Still  smaller  particles 
will  actually  be  repelled. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  tail  composed  of  particles  smaller 
than  those  in  the  head,  everything  is  explained :  the  head 
attracted,  the  tail  repelled,  by  the  sun.  Probably  the 
comet  has  no  tail  until  it  approaches  the  sun,  when  the  light 
pressure  sifts  out  the  small  particles;  repells  them  in  an 
increasing  degree  as  the  comet  comes  near  perihelion ;  and 
thus  makes  the  tail  "grow."  Perhaps  the  tail  particles 
never  rejoin  the  head,  but  are  left  scattered  throughout  the 
length  of  the  cometary  orbit.  If  we  finally  suppose  both 
gravitational  attraction  and  light  repul^on  to  be  exerted 
on  the  several  particles,  both  by  the  sun  and  the  comet's 
head,  we  have  a  combination  of  forces  sufficiently  Sexible 
to  accoxmt  for  the  most  complicated  observed  forms  of 
cometary  tails.     (See  Plate  21,  p.  307.) 
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ITie  number  of  comets  is  very  great ;  while  only  some  four 
hundred  were  observed  before  1610,  when  Galileo  first 
used  the  telescope,  at  least  four  hundred  more  have  been 
found  in  the  succeeding  three  centuries.  Of  coiirse  this 
greater  abundance  of  discovery  in  modem  times  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  possibility  of  recording  comets  too 
faint  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  Only  thirteen  naked- 
eye  comets  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
.  The  method  used  in  discovering  comets  is  interesting. 
This  work  is  carried  on  by  specialists;  except  as  a  result  of 
unusual  chance,  one  can  expect  to  find  new  comets  only  after 
a  number  of  years'  severe  study  of  the  heavens.  The  usual 
process  is  to  "sweep"  the  sky  with  a  telescope  of  moderate 
size  and  low  magnifying  power.  Any  hazy  object  may 
be  a  comet;  for  when  they  are  distant  and  dim,  comets 
always  look  more  or  less  like  small  nebuUe.  The  only 
saie  test  to  distinguish  them  is  to  watch  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  motion  relative  to  the 
fixed  stars.  If  there  is  motion,  a  comet  has  been  found. 
But  this  motion  test  occupies  much  time ;  and  at  this  point 
the  experience  of  years  is  of  value.  For  the  comet  hunter 
learns  at  last  to  know  all  the  tiny  configurations  of  stars 
seen  in  the  telescope ;  be  knows  the  telescopic  constellations 
at  sight,  as  well  as  most  astronomers  know  Orion  and  the 
Great  Bear.  It  is  said  that  Olbers,  for  instance,  could  tell 
the  approximate  right-ascension  and  dechnation  of  the 
point  on  the  sky  toward  which  his  telescope  was  directed, 
by  simply  looking  through  the  eye-piece,  and  noting  the 
diagram  of  stars  appearing  in  the  field  of  view. 

And  the  comet  hunter  must  know  all  the  little  nebulse  too, 
as  well  as  their  positions  on  the  sky  relative  to  the  sur- 
rounding small  stars.    When  he  sweeps  a  ffunt  nebulous  ob- 
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ject  into  view,  he  does  not  ordinarily  need  to  delay  his  work 
by  testing  for  motion;  he  recognizes  the  object  at  once,  if 
it  is  one  of  the  known  small  nebulse. 

Comets  are  usuaUy  named  after  their  discoverer,  though 
a  few  bear  the  name  of  some  person  who  has  explained  their 
motions  or  peculiarities  by  a  special  invest^tion.  Thus 
the  famous  comet  of  Halley,  a  photograph  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  Plate  22,  was  the  first  comet  for  which 
future  returns  to  the  solar  system  were  predicted  by  means 
of  orbital  calculations.  These  were  made  by  Halley  (cf. 
p.  269)  ;  and  his  name  was  accordingly  assigned  to  this  comet. 

Small  telescopic  comets  are  at  first  designated  by  the 
year  of  discovery  and  a  letter ;  as,  1899  a,  etc.  Later,  when 
orbits  have  been  computed,  they  take  the  number  of  the 
year  in  which  their  closest  approach  to  the  sun,  or  perihelion, 
occurs;  and  a  number  in  addition  to  show  the  order  of 
cometary  perihelion  passages  during  that  year.  Thus 
Donati's  great  comet  of  1858  was  1858  /,  or  the  sixth  comet 
discovered  in  1858;  and  later  it  became  1858  VI,  or  the 
one  whose  perihelion  passage  was  the  sixth  perihdion  passage 
ittl858. 

The  pmod  of  visibility  does  not  usually  last  more  than  a 
few  months,  although  its  average  duration  has  been  length- 
ened considerably  in  recent  years,  because  modem  giant  tele- 
scopes can  observe  the  comets  long  after  their  orbital  motion 
has  carried  them  quite  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  glasses. 

Concerning  these  orbital  motions,  the  mists  of  antiquity 
certainly  enshroud  some  very  singular  notions.  There  was 
a  time  when  comets  were  regarded  as  material  thrown  out 
from  the  earth,  possibly  through  volcanoes.  It  was  not 
until  1577  that  Tycho  Brah^  for  the  first  time  proved  from 
actual  measurements  that  the  great  comet  of  that  year  was 
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surely  farther  from  the  earth  than  is  the  moOD.  Kepler 
thought  comets  are  alive.  Hooke,  in  1675,  a  century  after 
Tycho  Brah^,  suggested  that  comet  orbits  might  be  para- 
bolic: a  very  few  years  later,  Newton  showed  that  they 
are  "conic  sections,"  and  Halley  calculated  actual  orbits 
for  aU  the  comets  observed  up  to  that  time. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  conic  sections, — the  ellipse,  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola ;  and  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  figure  illustrat- 
ing these  three  curves  as  comet  orbits.  Parabolic  orbits 
are  four  times  as  frequent  as  elliptic  orbits :  hyperbolas  are 


Fto.  89.    Forma  of  Comet  Orbita. 


very  rare,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  any  such  orbits 
really  exist.  Figure  89  exhibits  the  three  orbital  forms, 
together  with  the  comparatively  tiny  circular  terrestrial 
orbit,  and  the  sun-dot  at  its  center.  We  see  especially 
how  neajly  alike  all  three  kinds  of  comet  orbits  are,  while 
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the  comet  is  near  the  earth's  path;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only 

then  that  we  can  see  a  comet,  and  observe  its  position, 

as  projected  on  the  sky.     To  construct  a  comet  orbit  from 

observations  is  often  as  difficult  as  trying  to  draw  a  circle 

of  large  radius  through  three  points  very  close  together. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  90,  it  is 

easy  to  draw  the  circle 

A  accurately,  through 

the  three  points  Fi,  Fx, 

Pf.     But  if  we  were 

asked  to  draw  a  circle 

through  Pi',  Pt',  Pt, 

we  might  not  be  able  ^°-  *»■  Comet  Orhiu. 

to  decide  between  the  circle  B  and  the  circle  C. 

Now  the  ellipse  is  a  closed  curve;  the  others  are  open 
curves :  therefore  only  elliptic  orbits  will  produce  so-called 
"periodic"  comets,  with  future  returns  to  the  solar  system. 
The  parabolic  comets  visit  us  once,  and  never  return.  But 
since  paraboUc  orbits  closely  resemble  extremely  elongated 
ellipses,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  certain  whether 
any  ^ven  object  is  periodic  or  not.  But  it  is,  after  all,  really 
immaterial  whether  a  given  comet  orbit  is  truly  parabolic,  or 
eUiptic,  with  a  period  of  several  hundred  thousand  years. 

The  exact  details  of  any  comet  orbit  are  defined  by  means 
of  elements  exactly  analogous  to  the  dements  of  a  planet's 
orbit  (p.  200). 

So  much  beii^  premised  about  these  orbits,  we  can  now 
consider  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  known  about 
comets, — their  "families."  For  there  are  in  existence  most 
curious  kinships  between  various  groups  of  comets.  Coming 
back  to  Kepler's  amusing  notion  that  they  are  alive,  we 
must  expect  to  find  close  relationships  among  them,  and 
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also  some  that  are  merely  distant  cousins,  as  it  were.  The 
most  remarliable  "blood-relations"  are  the  great  comets  of 
1668, 1843, 1882,  and  1887.  They  must  be  brother-comets, 
for  they  all  pursue  practically  the  same  orbit,  though  travel- 
ing in  different  parts  of  it.  They  approached  the  solar 
system  from  the  direction  of  the  bright  star  Sirius,  and  left 
again  In  nearly  the  same  direction,  in  a  parabolic  orbit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  comet-families  belonging 
to  the  great  planets,  especially  Jupiter.  Here  all  the 
comets  of  a  family  have  the  peculiarity  that  the  points  of 
their  orbits  farthest  from  the  sun,  the  aphelion  points, 
all  lie  near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  In  other  words,  they  recede 
from  the  sun  just  far  enough  to  reach  Jupiter's  orbit.  If 
Jupiter  happens  to  be  in  the  ne^hborhood  when  they  get 
out  there,  he  must  exert  a  powerful  gravitational  attraction 
upon  them.  It  is  supposed  that  on  their  first  arrival,  per- 
haps in  parabolic  orbits,  this  attraction  pulled  them  aroimd 
into  ellipses,  having  their  node  and  aphelion  point  near  the 
place  where  this  disturbing  pull  took  place.  This  is  the  well- 
known  capture  theory  of  comets,  due  to  Laplace. 

So  we  see  that  the  comets  did  not  originally  belong  to  our 
solar  system ;  they  come  to  us  from  outer  space,  possibly 
from  among  the  fixed  stars,  possibly  from  some  nearer  r^on. 
If  they  come  from  interstellar  spaces,  we  should,  on  the 
whole,  expect  to  find  a  preponderance  of  orbits  having  thar 
aphehon  points  lying  in  the  direction  of  that  point  on  the 
sky  toward  which  the  solar  system's  own  motion  in  space  is 
tending.  For  the  solar  system,  as  a  whole,  is  drifting  through 
cosmic  space,  as  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chaptra*.  But 
we  have  only  slight  indications  of  such  a  clustering  of  aphelion 
points :  our  whole  theory  as  to  comet  ori^ns  is  till  hazy, 
very  hazy. 
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METEORS  AKD  AEROLITBB 

The  coDsideratioii  of  comets  leads  us  directly  to  the 
cloBely  related  subject  of  meteors  or  "shooting  stars."    These 
look  like  stars  falling  from  the  sky ;  actually,  they  are  small 
particles  of  matter  traveling  in  apace,  and  passing  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere.    They  ^ve  a  bright  light,  and  usually 
leave  a  long  visible  trail  behind  them.    Sometimes  they  do 
not  appear  merely  as  isolated  bodies ;  but  regular  showers 
occur,  with  the  bright  intermittent  trails  almost  covering 
the  sky,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    When  this  happens,  it  / 
has  been  found  that  all  the  meteor  "^s^                    / 
trails  are  directed   away  from  some         \^            ' 
single  point  on  the  sky.     This  point 
is  called  the  Radiant ;  and  it  has  the                 .^  '  '*' 
pecuharity  that  the  trails  are  always                     ,    \ 
short  in  its  vicinity.    Figure  91  exhib- 
its this  state  of  affairs.    The  point  R 
on  the  celestial  sphere  is  the  radiant.  Fio-»i- 
All  the  trails  are  directed  away  from 
it,  as  shown  by  the  arrows ;  and  the  longer  trails  originate 
at  points  farther  from  the  radiant  than  do  the  short  trails. 

Figure  02  shows  that  the  whole  appearance  is  due  simply 
to  perspective.  The  meteors  move  in  parallel  lines  to  meet 
the  earth.  Suppose  the  observer  to  be  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  at  0,  and  two  meteors  moving  along  parallel  lines, 
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such  as  Ai^t  and  A^x.  To  the  observer  at  0  the  meteors 
will  seem  to  move  along  the  lines  AxC\  and  AiCj.  And  all 
the  meteors  will  seem  to  move  along  lines  that  will  appear 
to  radiate  out  from  a  single  point  R,  where  A^d.  and  A^Ct 
int^sect,  if  produced  backwards  from  Ax  and  A\.  And 
this  point  will  appear 
in  the  sky  near  the 
meteors  that  seem  to 
have  short  trails. 

Each  meteor  shower 
can  be  distinguished 
"  from  aU  others ;  not  by 
a  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  constituent  meteors,  but  by  the  position  on 
the  sky  of  its  radiant.  Thus  the  shower  called  the  Leonids, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  showers,  has  its  radiant  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo  (Fig.  20,  p.  62).  These  meteors  occur  always 
about  November  12,  and  have  been  found  especially  numerous 
at  intervals  of  33  years. 

The  cause  of  this  fixity  in  the  dates  and  recurrences  of 
individual  showers  is  quite  simple.  Each  shower  travels 
in  a  definite  orbit  around  the  sun,  just  like  a  periodic  comet 
(p.  313).  This  orbit  somewhere  intersects  the  orbit  of  the 
earth;  or,  at  least,  passes  very  near  it.  But  the  earth 
must  reach  that  point  of  intersection  on  the  same  date  each 
year.  Therefore  the  shower  must  occur  on  that  particular 
date,  If  it  occurs  at  all.  And  it  will  occur  if  the  meteors  hap- 
pen to  be  at  the  intersection  point  of  the  two  orbits  on  the 
date  when  the  earth  also  reaches  that  point.  In  the  ease  of 
the  November  Leonids  this  happens  only  once  in  33  years ; 
but  the  Peraeids,  or  August  meteors,  are  ready  for  us  every 
year.  We  conclude,  of  course,  that  the  Perseids  are  spread 
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out  all  along  their  orbit,  so  that  we  meet  some  of  them  wheD- 
ever  we  strike  the  orbit.  But  the  Leonids  must  be  concen- 
trated in  a  certiun  r^on  in  their  orbit :  this  r^on  comes 
around  to  the  point  of  intersection  in  the  proper  way  only 
once  in  33  years. 

A  very  interesting  fact  about  the  meteors  is  that  we  or- 
dinarily observe  more  of  them  per  hour  just  before  sunrise 
than  we  do  just  after 
sunset.  The  reason  is 
shown  in  Fig.  93.  Ei  is 
the  position  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  at  about  six 
in  the  morning,  just  be- 
fore sunrise.  The  etm  is 
seen  projected  on  the 
ecliptic  at  5i,  which  is 
therefore  near  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon. 
The  earth's  orbital  mo- 
tion is  for  the  moment 

directed    towarxls     the      ^    „,    „^  *''*^"'***"  ,„    ^ 
point  P,  90°  west  of  S, 

where  the  sun  appears  on  the  ecliptic.  The  earth's  orbital 
motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  curved  arrow,  so 
that  at  ^  in  the  momii^  we  are  on  the  front  of  the  earth 
in  respect  to  its  orbital  motion;  we  advance  to  meet  the 
meteors.  But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  it  is  at  the 
same  instant  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  they  see  only 
such  meteors  as  overtake  the  earth,  while  on  the  front  side 
we  see  them  all.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  the  earth 
has  made  a  half-turn  on  its  rotation  axis;  conditions  are 
reversed ;  and  we  then  have  our  clocks  at  six  in  the  evening. 
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We  are  then,  in  our  turn,  on  the  back  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion. 

Meteors  are  never  seen  until  they  enter  the  atmosphere  of 
our  earth,  but  their  heat  and  l^t  are  not  due  to  atmos- 
pheric friction  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Sometimes  it  is  said, 
^Toneously,  that  they  are  "set  on  fire"  in  the  same  way  as 
a  friction  match  is  lighted  by  being  rubbed  on  a  rough 
surface.  Their  l^t  is  really  caused  by  the  compresalon  of 
air  in  advance  of  the  moving  meteor.  It  is  harder  for  the 
meteor  to  move  against  the  compressed  air ;  this  retards  its 
motion,  and  the  motion  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  energy 
(p.  2).    Doubtless  both  the  meteor  and  the  air  are  heated. 

When  a  moving  body  is  retarded  by  the  resistance  of 
an  atmosphere,  the  heat  engendered  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  v^ocity  of  motion.  At  the  usual  meteoric  ve- 
locity, the  temperature  produced  is  probably  equivalent  to 
several  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  this,  of  course, 
will  melt  almost  any  substance.  The  rapid  motion  through 
the  air  then  tears  off  particles  of  heated  incandescent  matter 
from  the  melted  meteoric  surface ;  and  these  particles  are  left 
behind  to  form  the  tail  or  trail  of  the  meteor.  It  is  not 
known  just  why  it  sometimes  remans  visible  for  many 
minutes.  Plate  23  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a 
meteor  trail,  showing  two  remarkable  variations  of  brilliancy. 
The  negative  also  contains  a  couple  of  interesting  nebula  of 
irregular  form. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  meteors,  and  espedally 
the  meteoric  showers,  are  nothing  else  but  fragments  of  dis- 
integrated comets.  As  soon  as  periodicity  in  the  recurrence 
of  showers  was  recognized,  and  it  thus  became  plain  that  the 
meteors  travel  in  definite  orbits,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
compare  those  orbits  with  known  cometary  paths.    And 
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PLATE  23.     Meteor  Trail. 
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soon  after  the  great  Leonid  shower  of  1866,  Schiaparelli 
showed  that  the  Perseids,  or  August  meteors,  are  in  the  same 
orbit  as  a  comet  discovered  by  Tuttle  in  1862.  And  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Leonids  were  similarly  identified 
with  the  comet  bf  1866,  discovered  by  Temple. 

At  least  eight  different  meteor  showers  are  now  known  to 
be  connected  with  comets.  The  concluaion  is  possible  that 
the  comet  is  itself  but  a  condensed  place  in  the  meteoric 
procession;  the  meteors  themselves  the  disintegrated  part 
of  the  material  involved  in  the  whole  transaction.  Certain 
it  is  that  at  least  one  comet  (Biela's)  has  actually  been  seen 
to  break  up.  It  was  discovered  in  1826,  re-appeared  in 
1846  according  to  prediction,  and  was  seen  to  break  in  two 
during  this  period  of  visibility.  In  1852  it  was  seen  again, 
ihe  two  parts  being  now  widely  separated ;  and  it  has  never 
been  visible  since.  In  its  orbit,  however,  moves  one  of  the 
big  meteor  swarms. 

It  is  very  important  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  height  of  meteors  above  the  earth's  surface.  For  this 
is  about  the  only  direct 
method  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain observationally  the 
extent  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere.  Since  the 
meteor  becomes  visible 
only  when  it  penetrates 
the   earth's    envelope   of 


Height  of  Muteors. 


air,  we  shall  know  somethii^  about  the  height  of  the  air 
if  we  can  measure  the  height  of  the  meteor.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  is  to  select  a  couple  of  stations  on  the  earth 
and  make  simultaneous  observations  of  the  same  meteor. 
Figure  94  shows  how  this  is  done. 
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If  observers  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  Oi  and  Oi,  see  the 
meteor  M  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere  near  the  stars  Si 
and  Si,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  calculate  the  height  MH 
of  the  meteor  from  the  known  distance  OiOi  between  the 
observers,  and  the  angles  SiOtOt  and  StOtOi,  which  are,  of 
course,  known,  if  we  know  the  positions  of  the  stars  Si  and 
8t  on  the  sky. 

But  tiicK  IB  great  difficulty  in  securing  these  observations 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  certain  that  they  apply  to  the 
same  meteor.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  attempt  on 
some'  night  when  numerous  meteors  are  to  be  expected; 
and  it  is  then  by  no  means  easy  to  be  certain  that  the  ob- 
servations of  M  from  the  two  stations  are  really  simultaneous, 
and  apply  to  hut  a  single  meteoric  object.  Such  as  they  are, 
observations  of  this  kind  indicate  an  extreme  hdght  of 
75  miles  for  our  atmosphere. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principal  facts  about  the 
meteors,  we  come  next  to  the  Aerolites.  These  are  stones, 
or  pieces  of  iron  mixed  with  other  materials,  which  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  from  time  to  time.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  their  being  meteors  that  actually  strike  the  earth, 
probably  on  account  of  tmusually  large  size.  For  a  very 
big  meteor  would  not  be  entirely  consumed,  as  it  were,  in  its 
passage  through  the  air,  and  might  be  attracted  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  planet. 
Those  that  are  completely  consumed  perhaps  fall  on  the 
earth  finally  as  dust :  certain  it  is  that  dust,  probably 
meteoric,  has  been  foxmd  on  the  surface  of  ancient  Arctic 
ice.  This  is  the  so-called  "cosmic  dust."  Many  specimens 
of  a&rolites  are  preserved  in  museums.  A  numbra-  have 
actually  been  seen  to  fall,  so  there  ia  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  their  origin  beii^  outside  the  earth  itself.    When  seen 
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at  night  they  exhibit  a  for^t  round  head,  with  a  luminous 
trail.    Occamonally  there  is  an  audible  explosion. 

The  outer  Burfacesof  the  aeY}litic  specimens  in  our  museums 
aeem  to  have  been  melted,  showing  the  effect  of  the  high 
temperatures  produced  through  their  impeded  motion  in 
the  air.  Chemically,  they  contun  only  elements  or  sub- 
stances  known  on  the  earth. 
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In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  completed  a  somewhat 
detailed  description  of  the  solar  system,  and  are  now  ready 
to  proceed  outward  into  space,  to  study  the  distant  uni- 
verse of  stars.  Astronomera  beUeve  that  an  analogy  exists, 
more  or  less  close,  between  our  sun  and  the  stars  (p.  6). 
Together  with  its  system  of  planets,  the  sun  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  small  isolated  group  susp^ided  in  space,  and  separated 
from  other  similar  groups  by  distances  almost  incomparably 
greater  than  any  existing  within  the  solar  eystem  itself. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  stars  are  all  excessively  dis- 
tant :  we  are  troubled  by  no  doubts  in  this  respect,  as  were 
the  ancients.  For  we  now  have  the  law  of  gravitation; 
from  it  we  know  that  if  there  were  a  celestial  body  of  any 
kind  in  space,  as  massive  as  the  sun,  and  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  times  as  far  away  as  the  distance  separating  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  —  that  body  would  surely  reveal  its 
existence  through  observable  perturbations  (p.  206)  pro- 
duced in  the  motions  within  our  solar  system.  And  this  it 
would  do,  even  if  it  were  a  dead  sun,  no  longer  luminous, 
and  quite  invisible.  To  produce  gravitational  attraction, 
and  consequent  perturbative  effects,  merely  the  presence  of 
matter  would  be  necessary,  not  visible  matter. 

Furthermore,  actual  measurements,  to  be  described 
later,  have  shown  that  the  nearest  fixed  star  so  far  observed 
is  more  than  200,000  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  is  the  earth. 
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Plate  24.    The  Constellation  Serpentarlus. 

(From  H«v«liiu'  Pradromtu  .4ilraiu»nia<.  Gedini.  1600.) 
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But  this  last  a^^ument  is  not  conclusive,  because  we  can 
measure  only  visible  stars,  and  the  nearest  one  might  con- 
ceivably be  non-luminous.  This  objection,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  gravitational  ai^ument. 

We  have  seen  (p.  6)  that  the  stars  are  classified  according 
to  thdr  magnitudes,  and  that  this  term  "magnitude" 
does  not  here  have  its  usual  meaning.  It  has  no  relation  to 
size  or  bigness,  but  simply  indicates  the  d^ree  of  luminosity 
or  brightness  of  a  star.  We  diall  now  consider  this  matter 
somewhat  more  in  detail.  Old  Hippardius  (pp.  127,  180, 
297)  was  the  first  to  divide  the  stars  into  magnitude  classes ; 
he  simply  selected  arbitrarily  the  twenty  brightest  stars 
he  could  see,  and  called  them  first-magnitude  stars.  He 
then  defdgnated  as  sixth-magnitude  all  objects  that  belonged 
at  his  absolute  lower  limit  of  vision,  —  that  he  could  just 
see,  though  with  difficulty.  Stars  of  intermediate  luminosity 
he  placed  in  intermediate  classes,  also  somewhat  arbitrarily. 
This  gave  a  rather  rou^  classification ;  but  it  is  still  in  use 
(with  some  improvements)  down  to  the  present  day. 

Adopting  Hipparchus'  magnitude  scale,  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  stars  of  the  various  magnitudes  situated  between  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens  and  the  circle  of  declination  35° 
south  of  the  celestial  equator  to  be  as  follows ; 

1st  mag.  14,    3d  mag.  152,    5th  mag.  854, 
2d  mag.  48,    4th  m^.  313,    6th  mag.  2010, 
Total,  3391. 

The  above  rough  system  of  classification  was  replaced  by 
ft  more  exact  one  about  1850.  Sir  John  Herschel  had 
reouurked  from  his  photometric  observations  that  first- 
nu^nitude  stars  average  just  about  100  times  the  luminosity 
of  sixth-magnitude  stars.  So  it  was  su^;ested  that  we  take 
the  exact  "fifth  root "  of  100  as  the  ratio  between  the  lumi- 
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Qosities  of  any  two  succesdve  star-magnitudes.  And  this 
ratio  is  called  the  "light-ratio." 

In  this  way,  we  make  the  fifth-magnitude  stars  VlOO 
times  as  bright  as  the  sixth-nu^nitude  stars;  the  fourth 
VlOO  times  as  bright  as  the  fifth;  etc.  Consequently,  the 
first-magnitudes  would  be  VlOO  X  VIOO  X  VlOO  X  VlOO 
X  VlOO,  or  100,  times  as  bright  as  the  sixth-magnitudes, 
in  exact  accord  with  Herschel'a  observation. 

Now  the  fifth  root  of  100  is  about  2^,  ao  that  stars  of  any 
magnitude  are  approximately  two-and-one-half  times  as 
bright  as  those  of  the  next  fainter  magnitude.  To  fix  a 
definite  zero  for  this  scale,  it  has  been  decided  to  select 
certun  stars  as  standards.  Thus,  Aldebaran  is  a  standard 
first-magnitude :  other  stars  can  be  compared  with  it ;  their 
light-ratdo  measured  by  observation;  and  the  magnitude 
difference  then  ascertained.^  This  process,  of  course,  some- 
times assigns  zero-magnitude,  or  even  a  negative  magnitude, 
to  an  exceptionally  bright  star,  like  Sinus.  On  the  above 
scale,  Sinus  actually  comes  out  from  photometric  observa- 
tions as  minna  1.4.  The  sun's  stellar  magnitude  is  about 
—  26,  the  enormous  luminosity  being  in  this  case  due  to 
proximity,  not  to  intrinsic  light-giving  power. 

Observations  of  the  relative  liuninosities  of  stars  are  made 
with  an  instrument  called  an  astronomic  photometer.  The 
ordinary  telescope  may  be  so  used  in  a  very  simple  way. 
To  estimate  a  star's  brightness,  we  have  only  to  place  dia- 
phragms pierced  with  holes  of  various  sizes  outdde  the 
object-glass  (p.  272)  until  we  find  one  that  will  just  allow 
us  to  glimpse  the  star.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is 
posmble,  for  if  we  use  successively  a  series  of  diaphragms 
with  apertures  diminishing  gradually,  we  shall  in  effect  be 
'  Note  38,  Appendix. 
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making  the  telescope  smaller  and  smaller,  and  there  must 
come  a  time  when  it  has  been  made  so  small  that  it  will 
just  fail  to  show  the  star  under  observation.  From  the  size 
of  the  apertiire  in  this  last  diaphragm,  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  luminosity  of  the  star.' 

There  are  also  other,  and  perhaps  better,  forms  of  pho- 
tometers, in  which  the  star  imder  examination  is  compared 
with  an  artificial  star  produced  by  a  hght  in  the  observatory 
placed  behind  a  screen  having  a  very  small  hole.  Varying 
the  artificial  star  imtil  it  appears  of  the  same  luminosity 
as  the  real  one  enables  the  observer  to  measure  accurately 
the  brightness  of  the  latter.  Magnitudes  may  also  be 
measured  phot<^raphically.  The  little  dots  produced  on 
a  sensitive  plate  by  prolonged  exposure  in  the  telescope 
vary  in  a  sort  of  proportion  to  sta>magnitudes :  the  bright 
stars  produce  larger  dots.  Therefore  a  microscopic  measure- 
ment of  the  dot  diameters  on  an  astronomic  negative  enables 
us  to  estimate  star-magnitudes. 

But  all  astronomic  photometric  measures  are  subject  to 
considerable  error  on  acco^mt  of  "light-absorption"  in 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  stellar  light  is  lost 
in  passing  through  our  air.  This  effect  is,  of  course,  smallest 
for  stars  near  the  zenith;  for  there  light  passes  straight 
through  the  atmospheric  layer,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 
The  path  through  the  air  is  thus  the  shortest  possible.  But 
for  stars  near  the  horizon  the  light  enters  the  atmosphere  at  a 
rather  small  ai^e,  and  its  path  is  much  longer,  before  it 
reaches  the  observer's  eye.  Consequently,  stars  are  bright- 
est when  they  are  near  the  zenith. 

How  much  is  the  total  light  received  from  the  stars? 
This  question  has  been  widely  studied,  but  only  the  very 
>  Note  39,  Appendix. 
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roughest  results  have  been  obtained.  Posdbly  the  whole 
sidereal  heavens  give  about  aa  much  li^t  as  2000  stars 
like  Vega.  This  is  approximately  ^  of  full  moonlight; 
and  it  includes  the  considerable  quantity  of  starlight  coming 
from  objects  below  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  therefore 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

The  beat  recaved  from  the  stars  is  almost  evanescent; 
only  the  very  slightest  indications  of  it  have  been  rendra«d 
perceptible  by  the  most  delicate  thennometric  apparatus 
so  far  invented. 

It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  a  very  rough  comparison 
between  the  total  light  actually  emitted  by  the  stars  and  by 
the  stm.  It  is  foimd,  for  instance,  that  V^a  emits  about 
49  times  the  light  sent  out  by  the  stm.'  Otho*  stars  ^ve 
similar  results :  we  see,  therefore,  that  our  sun  is  really 
a  rather  faint  star,  but  not  an  infinite^mally  small  one,  in 
comparison  with  Vega. 

There  exists  still  another  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  connection  with  stellar  luminosity, — its  variability.  For 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  brightness  of  all  stars  is 
strictly  constant :  many  increase  or  difniniah  their  light  from 
time  to  time;  and  these  are  called  "variable  stars."  Tha« 
are  several  distinct  kinds.  Some  vary  their  light  steadily, 
ever  increasing  or  diminishing  it ;  others  show  no  regularity 
whatever  in  their  rise  and  fall;  and  a  few,  the  "temporary 
stars,"  or  novcB,  appear  suddenly  in  the  heavens,  and  last 
but  a  short  time.  Finally,  there  are  stars  that  wax  and  wane 
with  more  or  less  accurate  periodic  regularity ;  and  wonderful 
variables,  in  which  changes  are  caused  by  some  form  of 
eclipse  phenomenon.  Of  these  last  the  best  known  is  the 
star  called  Algol  (the  Demon). 

>  Note  40,  Appendix. 
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The  number  of  stars  whose  light  alters  steadily  in  one 
direction  ia  very  smalt :  demonstrated  pramanent  variations 
of  brilliancy  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus  are  extremely  in- 
frequent. But  we  have  records  that  Eratosthenes  saw  ^ 
librae  brighter  than  Antares,  though  the  contrary  is  surely 
the  fact  at  present.  Similarly,  in  1603,  Bayer  recorded 
Castor  as  brighter  than  Pollux,  in  the  constellation  Gemini ; 
but  now  Pollux  fpvee  us  more  light  than  Castor. 

The  most  prominent  irregular  variable  is  t^,  in  the  con- 
stellation Argo  Navis,  in  the  southern  celestial  hemisphere. 
Sir  John  Herschel  saw  it  as  bright  as  Sirius  in  1S43,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  been 
of  the  seventh  magnitude  since  1865,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  change. 

Temporary  stars  have  blazed  up  about  ei^teen  times 
once  men  began  to  write  their  records  of  the  skies.  The 
most  famous  is  Tycho  Brah^'s  star  of  1572,  which  was 
brighter  than  any  other  star,  and  lasted  only  sixteen  months 
all  togeth^*.  This  is  the  star  that  first  interested  Tycho  in 
astronomy :  it  is  reported  that  he  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
describe  his  observations,  because  he  thought  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Danish  nobleman  to  write  a  book. 

A  peculiarly  interesting  recent  object  was  noea  Auriga 
(the  new  star  m  the  constellation  Auriga),  which  appeared  in 
1891.  It  has  been  variously  explained  as  the  result  of 
heat  engendered  by  a  collision  between  two  dark  stars,  or  as 
an  explosion  occurring  in  a  single  dark  body. 

Another  important  new  star  was  found  in  the  constellation 
Perseus  m  1901.  Within  a  few  days  after  discovery  its 
brightness  grew  to  the  first  magnitude,  but  it  faded  again 
with  almost  equal  celerity.  It  developed  a  surrounding 
nebulosity  after  a  time ;  and  is  all  together  one  of  the  most 
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wond^ul  astronomic  objects  ever  observed.  The  accom- 
panying Plate  25  shows  the  manner  in  which  this  nebulosity 
grew  in  size.  If  this  growth  is  the  result  of  motion  outward 
from  the  central  star,  the  velocity  must  have  been  incredibly 
rapid.  What  cosmic  process  or  catastrophe  there  occurred 
before  our  eyes,  we  can  neither  describe  fuUy  nor  attempt  to 
explain. 

The  periodic  variable  stars  are  of  three  kinds.  First, 
those  like  the  star  Mira  (the  Wonder)  in  the  constellation 
Cetus,  which  is  ordinarily  invisible  without  a  telescope, 
but  increases  rather  suddenly  every  eleven  months  to  the 
third  magnitude,  when  it  is  of  course  a  naked-eye  star.  The 
second  variety  of  these  variables  includes  stars  like  ^,  in  the 
constellation  Lyra,  with  changes  completed  in  a  very  ^ort 
period;  and  with  the  alteration  of  light  apparently  com- 
poxmded  of  two  different  variations  superposed.  And  the 
third  class  of  these  stars  are  like  Algol,  in  the  constellation 
Perseus,  which,  at  regular  intervals,  undergoes  a  partial 


A  possible  explanation  of  regular  variations  might  be  of- 
fered from  the  analogy  of  sunspots.  Certain  stars  may  have 
very  large  permanent  spot  zones  that  are  carried  around  by 
axial  rotation ;  and  when  these  are  turned  toward  the  earth 
we  may  properiy  expect  for  a  time  a  considerable  diminution 
of  light. 

The  eclipse  theory  for  the  Algol  stars  is  quite  old ;  but  it 
was  not  proved  correct  in  a  convincing  way  until  1S89,  when 
Vogel  successfully  observed  the  spectrum  according  to  the 
Doppler  principle  (p.  284).  He  showed  that  the  visible 
star  Algol  has  a  velocity  of  recession  from  the  earth  bdore 
its  period  of  minimimi  luminosity,  and  an  equal  velocity  of 
approach  after  such  minimum.    The  explanation  now  pos- 
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tulates  (Fig.  95)  a  dark  but  massive  companion  to  the  visible 
star,  and  both  revolving  in  nearly  circular  orbits  about 
their  commoD  center  of  gravity.  The  orbit  plane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  towards  the  aolar  system,  so  that  we  see 
the  orbits  edgewise.  The  dark  body  is  supposed  to  be 
smaller  in  size  than  the  luminous  or  visible  one. 

In  the  course  of  their  orbital  revolutions,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  smaller  dark  body  will  be  at  D,  and  the  lumi- 
nous body  at  L.    An  observer  on  the  earth,  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  straight  arrow, 
will  see  the  luminous  body 
partly  covered  or  ecUpsed 
by  the  smaller  dark  body. 
As  soon  as  the  eclipse  is 
over,    the    Itmiinous   body 
will  regain  its  full  brilliancy, 
as  in  the  positions  D'  and  L'. 

From  a  combination  of 
the  velocities  of  approach 
and  recession,  observed 
spectroscopically,  with  the 
known  light-variations  of 
Algol,  Vogel  was  able  to  prove  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  bodies  is  31  million  miles,  and  their  diameters  respec- 
tively 0.8  and  1.1  million  miles.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
they  are  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  almost  in  rolling  con- 
tact ;  but  there  exists  no  cosmic  law  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  orbital  motion  of  this  kind. 

The  combined  mass  of  the  two  bodies  Vogel  found  to  be 
about  i  that  of  the  sun ;  his  calculations  were  made  by  a 
process  analogous  to  the  method  of  determining  a  planet's 
mass  from  the  observed  orbital  period  of  its  satellite  (p.  204). 


Fia.  05.    Ei[d&aation  of  Aliol  Stan. 
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The  more  complicated  light-variations  of  certun  other 
stars  may  also  be  explained  on  the  eclipse  theory,  the  orbital 
planes  being  supposed  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  euth, 
and  neither  body  dark.  If  both  are  luminous,  there  will 
still  be  a  diminution  of  light  during  Qke  ecUpses.  For  one 
luminous  body  will  then  appear  superposed  on  the  other, 
and  the  total  light  will  be  the  same  as  the  larger  body  would 
emit  alone. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  consid^  is  the  important 
question  of  stellar  distances  from  the  solar  system.  After  all, 
this  is  in  a  way  the  most  interesting  matter  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss in  connection  with  the  stars,  for  the  question  at  issue 
really  relates  to  the 
actual  dimensions 
of  the  magnificent 
sidereal  universe.  . 
In  the  first  place, 
let  us  once  more 
define  "stellar  par- 
allax" (p.  192). 
Solar  parallax  (p. 
260)  has  been  explained  to  be  half  the  earth's  angular  diam- 
eter, as  seen  from  the  sun.  In  a  similar  way,  stellar  par- 
allax is  the  angle  SS'E,  in  Fig.  96,  between  two  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  star  S'  to  the  sun  S,  and  the  other  from  the 
star  S',  tangent  to  the  earth's  annual  orbit  around  the  siin 
at  E.  In  other  words,  when  the  earth  reaches  such  a  posi- 
tion in  its  orbit  around  the  sun  that  there  is  a  right  angle  at 
the  earth  E,  between  the  sun  S  and  the  star  S',  then  the  angle 
SS'E  is  the  star's  parallax. 

We  are  compelled  to  use  the  radius  of  tiie  earth's  orbit 
in  defining  stellar  parallax,  whereas  we  used  the  radius  of  the 
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earth  itself  in  the  case  of  solar  parallax.  For  the  eui^h's  own 
radius  is  far  too  small  to  subtend  an  angle  at  all  appreciable, 
if  the  vertex  is  dtuated  at  the  vast  distance  of  the  stars. 
Even  when  we  use  the  orbital  radius,  the  very  nearest  star, 
80  far  as  we  now  know,  has  a  parallax  angle  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  second  of  arc. 

It  ia  clear,  from  Fig.  96,  that  the  star's  parallax  angle 
really  equals  the  difference  in  direction  of  the  star  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  as  it  would  be  seen  by  a  supposed  ob- 
server on  the  sun.  As  the  earth  goes  around  its  orbit,  this 
parallactic  displacement,  or  change  of  the  star's  direetion 
due  to  the  observer's  being  on  the  earth  instead  of  the  sun  — 
this  parallactic  displacement  must  change  its  direction. 
At  intervals  of  six  months,  during  which  the  earth  traverses 
one-half  of  its  orbit,  the  displacement  reaches  equal  amoimts, 
but  opposite  directions.  In  the  interval,  there  is  a  constant 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement ;  so  that,  if  a  star 
is  projected  on  the  sky  at  a  point  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  it  wilt  appear  to  describe  in  a  year  a 
little  circle  on  the  sky,  which  is  a  miniature  replica  of  the 
earth's  own  orbit  arotmd  the  stm.'  A  star  in  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit  will  simply  appear  to  swing  back  and  forth 
through  the  year  in  a  short,  straight  line,  instead  of  describing 
a  circle.  Stars  in  intermediate  positions  will  have  apparent  . 
"parallactic  orbits,"  which  will  be  small  ovals,  intermediate 
in  form  between  the  circle  and  the  straight  line. 

The  measurement  of  a  star's  parallax  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  a  measurement  of  the  form  and  angular  diameter 
of  its  Uttle  apparent  par^lactic  orbit  on  the  sky.  This  may 
be  measured  by  an  "absolute"  method,  or  a  "differential" 

>  A  atw  ao  dtiuted  ia,  of  ooiirBe,at  the  "pole"  of  theeoliptio  oinjle  on 
tbnAy. 
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one.  The  absolute  method  requires  a  detennmation  of  the 
star's  right-ascensioD  and  declination  at  various  dates 
during  a  year.  These  being  located  on  a  celestial  chart 
give  the  parallactic  orbit  at  once.  But  the  method  is 
practically  of  little  value,  because  we  possess  no  infltniments 
capable  of  measuring  these  declinations,  etc.,  within  the 
small  fraction  of  a  second  of  arc  which  is  here  necessary. 

The  differential  method  is  better,  since  it  enables  us  to  use 
a  micrometer  (p.  276)  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  97.  The  parallactic 
orbit  of  a  star  is  here  shown  as  an  ellipse  or  oval  (p.  331).  £11 
and  Si  are  apparent  portions  of  the  star  in  its  parallactic 
orbit  on  two  different  dates.  <Si'  and  St  are 
two  small  stars  in  the  vicinity.  The  observer 
measures,  on  various  dates  through  the  year, 
the  small  angular  distances,  from  the  parallax 
star  to  the  small  stars  Si  and  St'.  These 
Fiu.  97.  DiSeren-  latter,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  situated  at  practically 
an  infinite  distance  from  us,  and  therefore  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable parallaxes  of  their  own,  and  no  parallactic  orbits.  So 
the  measures  determine  a  series  of  points  on  the  parallactic 
orbit ;  and,  from  the  size  of  the  orbit,  the  parallax  of  the 
star  jS. 

It  is  clear  that  this  method  should  bring  out  a  value 
of  the  parallax  possessing  a  high  degree  of  precision: 
and  microscopic  measures  of  an  astronomic  photograph 
may  here  replace  actual  visual  micrometric  work  at 
the  telescope  with  advantage.  If  the  small  stars  are  not 
really  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  differential  method  fur- 
nishes what  may  be  called  "relative  parallaxes";  or,  in 
a  sense,  the  parallax  excess  of  the  star  under  examination 
over  the  small  stars  supposed  infinitely  distant.    The  first 
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successful  stellar  parallax  measiirement  was  made  by  Bessel 
in  1838.  He  used  the  differential  method,  and  applied 
it  to  a  star  of  moderate  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus  (cf.  p.  192). 

When  we  come  to  translate  stellar  parallax  measures  into 
terms  of  linear  distances,  we  arrive  at  numbers  so  lai^  as 
to  be  immanageable.  For  this  reason  astronomers  have 
invented  a  new  and  large  linear  unit  to  be  used  in  sidereal 
measurements.  It  is  called  the  "light-year,"  and  is  defined 
aa  the  linear  distance  light  would  travel  in  a  year.  As  the 
velocity  of  light  is  about  183,000  miles  per  second,  the  light- 
year,  in  miles,  amotmts  to  183,000  multiplied  by  the  niunber 
of  seconds  in  a  year.  It  is  therefore  an  enormous  imit  of 
distance ;  but  it  is  none  too  large  for  use  in  describing  stellar 
distances  in  space.  Its  length  is  about  60,000  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  corresponds  to  a  paral- 
lax of  3}  seconds  of  arc. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  subject  of  stellar  dis- 
tances is  the  question  of  the  stars'  motions.  We  have 
already  seen  (p-  7)  that  the  objects  called  fixed  stars  are 
not  really  fixed  in  space.  They  are  all  actually  drifting 
across  the  sky;  it  is  only  because  of  their  vast  distance 
that  their  motions  seem  to  us  small  and  slow.  In  reality, 
their  velocities  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those 
existing  among  the  planets  of  our  solar  system :  but  to  the 
rough  instruments  of  the  ancients  these  motions  remained 
unrevealed ;  and  so  the  stars  received  their  designation  of 
"fixed,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wandering  planets. 
And  within  the  last  half-century  it  has  become  possible 
to  do  even  more  than  merely  measure  this  stellar  drift 
across  the  face  of  the  sky ;  the  drift  which  shows  itself  as  a 
change  of  the  star's  right-ascensions  and  declinations.    As  we 
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have  already  seen  (p.  284),  we  can  now  also  evaluate,  with 
the  spectroscope,  stellar  velocities  of  motion  in  the  "line  of 
sight" ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  star's  linear  velocities  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  celestial  sphere. 

Now  changes  in  a  star's  right-ascension  and  declination  do 
not  necessarily  prove  the  existence  of  motion.  For  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  (p.  126)  moves  the  point  from  whidi 
we  count  right-ascensions,  and  it  also  shifts  the  celestial 
equator  from  which  we  count  declinations.  Since  right- 
ascen^on  is  angular  distance  from  the  vernal  equinox, 
measured  on  the  equator,  and  declination  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  it  ia  clear  that  precesfflonal  changes 
of  equinox  and  equator  will  change  both  these  quantities. 

But  all  precessional  effects  can  be  calculated  easily: 
and  even  after  these  effects  have  been  eliminated  from  our 
observations  by  a  suitable  process  of  calculation,  we  still 
find  small  "residual"  changes  of  right-ascen^on  and  decli- 
nation. These  may  be  ascribed  wholly  or  in  part  to  real 
motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  this  reddual  motion  that  is  called 
a  star's  "proper  motion."  This  term  is  now  a  craitury  old 
in  astronomy :  it  is  applied  only  to  motion  across  the  celestial 
sphere;  not  to  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  revealed  spec- 
troscopically.  The  latter  has  been  separately  denominated 
"radial  velocity."  Proper  motion  is  measured  in  seconds  of 
arc  per  annum ;  radial  velocity  in  Unear  miles  per  second. 

Less  than  two  hundred  stars  have  proper  motions  as  large 
as  one  second  of  arc  per  annxmi.  The  lai^est  known  mo- 
tion of  the  kind  belongs  to  a  little  star  numbered  V  243  in  a 
great  catalogue  of  stars  made  at  Cordova  in  South  America. 
It  drifts  nearly  nine  seconds  annually.  The  next  largest  and, 
until  1898,  the  largest  known  belongs  to  a  star  numbered 
1830  in  a  catalogue  observed  by  Groombridge  in  England 
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about  the  year  1790.    This  star  is  often  called  the  "run- 
away" ;  it  travels  seven  seconds  in  a  year. 

The  relation  of  proper  motion  and  radial  velocity  is  indi- 
cated in  fig.  98.  If  a  star  at  S-i  moves  to  <Si  in  a  unit  of  time 
(a  year,  let  us  say),  and  if  the  solar  system  is  at  E,  we  can 
draw  SySi'  perpendicular  to  SiE,  to  indicate  the  star's  appar- 
ent motion  across  the  celestial  sphere  as  seen  from  E.  In  the 
same  imit  of  time  the  star  will  have  receded  from  the  earth  by 
a  distance  SiSt';  and  this  will 
represent  its  annual  radial  ve- 
locity. The  true  motion  of  the 
star,  SiSt,  may  be  regarded  as 
really  made  up  of  two  parts, 
— the  radial  motion  and  the  ' 
proper  motion.  Now  that  we 
are  able  to  measure  these 
radial  velocities,  it  is  at  last 
possible  to  ascertain  fronh  ob- 
servation both  parts  of  the  dis- 
tance SiSi,  which  is  the  star's 
true  motion  in  a  unit  of  time. 
Before  we  had  the  spectro- 
scope and  Doppler's  principle,  we  never  knew,  or  could  know 
more  than  the  one  part  SSi-  These  considerations  empha- 
nze  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope  in  sidereal  research : 
it  has  not  only  created  a  celestial  chemistry ;  it  has  also  given 
us  new  and  essential  knowledge  in  the  oldest  department  of 
astronomic  science, — the  theory  of  sidereal  motions. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  a  certain  number  of 
stars  are  found  to  have  proper  motions,  and  probably  real 
motions  in  space,  nearly  identical,  both  in  amount  and  direc- 
tion.   Ttr  instance,  Proctor  pointed  out  some  years  ago 
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that  five  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  Dipper  (p.  52)  probably 
possess  such  a  community  of  motion.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  proceeding  through  space  in  paraJlel 
lin^,  and  that  they  belong  together.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
number  of  the  brighter  stars  in  the  Pleiades  group.  They 
are  not  merely  an  apparent  group,  but  a  real  cluster. 

A  very  surprising  thing,  discovered  in  1909,  is  that  Siriua 
is  also  probably  a  member  of  the  Dipper  group  of  stars.  If 
this  be  so,  the  group  in  question  is  not  a  distant  congeries 
passing  us  at  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  billions  of  miles ;  but 
it  is  passing  so  close  that  we  are  actually  now  within  the 
drifting  group  of  stars  itself.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  Sinus  is  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  sky  from  the 
Dipper  region. 

We  have  seen  qiute  enough  to  make  clear  the  high  value 

to  science  of  these  very  modem  measures  of  radial  velocity : 

unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as  yet  to  apply 

the  method  to  faint  stars,  becauseMieir  light  is  not  sufficient 

to  give  a  measurable  spectral  image.    This  class  of  work  was 

first  attempted  by  Huggins  in  1867;  andhebeganbymeasui^ 

ing  the  radial  velocity  of  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the  stars, 

with  a  visual  telescope  and  spectroscope.     It  was  not  until 

Vogel  began  to  use  photography  in  18SS  that  any  consider- 

«.able.  .extension  of  the  process  became  possible.    Fainter 

•   stars  then  first  became  observable,  for  the  exposure  of  a 

photographic  plate  can  be  lei^thened  within  reasonable 

"'  limits,  so  as  to  give  even  a  small  quantity  of  light  time  to 

impress  a  spectral  image  on  the  plate. 

,  Good  examples  of  radial  velocities  are  foimd  in  the  star 
a  Carime,  receding  from  the  solar  system  17  miles  per 
second ;  and  o  Ceti,  receding  54  miles  per  second.  As  the 
earth's  own  orbital  velocity  aroimd  the  sun  is  about  18} 
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miles  per  second,  we  see  that  the  stellar  motions  are  only  of 
the  same  order  of  velocity  as  those  existing  within'  the  con- 
fines of  the  solar  system. 

Spectrum  phott^paphs  of  the  above  stars  are  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  Plate  26.  In  each  case  the  stellar  spectrum 
is  placed  between  two  artificial  Bpectra,  produced  in  the 
observatory  for  comparison.  It  will  be  aeen  that  the  stellar 
spectral  lines  of  both  stars  are  displaced  in  the  same  direction 
with  respect  to  the  artificial  spectra,  because  both  stars 
are  receding ;  but  the  displacement  is  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  o  Ceti,  on  acooimt  of  its  greater  velocity  of  recession. 
The  upper  phott^raph  of  Plate  26  is  a  comparison  of  the  Itmar 
spectnmt  with  that  of  Saturn  and  its  ring  (cf.  p.  245).  It 
shows,  aa  it  should,  that  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  is  moving 
slower  than  the  inner  part. 

This  matter  of  stellar  spectroscopy  was  first  taken  up  by 
Huggins  to  study  the  chemical  composition  of  the  stars, 
thoi^  it  led  him  also  to  the  measurement  of  radial  veloci- 
ties, aa  we  have  seen.  At  about  the  same  time,  Secchi 
undertook  similar  investigations,  and  to  him  we  owe  a  sort 
of  classification  of  stellar  spectra,  as  follows : 

1.  White  and  blue  stars,  with  strong  evidence  of  hydrogen. 
Samples  are  Sirius  and  Vega.  These  stars  are  believed  to 
be  in  an  early  stage  of  cosmic  development. 

2.  Solar  stars,  showing  in  their  spectra  many  dark  lines 
due  to  absorption,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Capella  is 
one  of  those  stars;  they  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
older  than  those  showing  the  hydrogen  lines. 

3.  Red  stars,  with  spectra  showing  dark,  broadened  lines. 

4.  Faint  red  stars,  probably  very  old ;  the  spectra  having 
a  few  bright  lines. 

All    the    spectroscopic    observations    indicate    a    stellar 
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chemistry  similar  to  that  of  the  solar  system.  The  entire 
sidereal  universe  seems  to  contain  but  one  set  of  chemical 
elements;  and  these  are  very  widely  distributed.  So  we 
see  once  more  that  om*  sun  is  a  star ;  and  if  the  other 
stars  are  traveling  through  space,  our  sun  should  also  be  in 
motion,  carrying  its  planets  with  it,  much  as  the  earth 
moves  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun  and  carries  the  moon  with 
it.    Analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  such  a  solar  motion. 

Of  course,  the  simplest  way  to  study  this  question  is  to 
Kcamine  the  radial  velocities  of  a  large  number  of  stars.  Sup- 
pose we  find  that  those  near  a  certain  point  on  the  sky  are 
approaching  us;  those  near  the  opposite  point  receding; 
and  those  halfway  between,  neither  approachii^  nor  reced- 
ing. Then  we  may  conclude  that  this  is  merely  a  result  of 
the  solar  system's  own  motion ;  and  that  we  are  approaching 
the  stars  projected  near  the  point  of  the  sky  where  they 
seem  to  be  approaching  us.  Towards  this  point  on  the  sky, 
then,  the  solar  motion  is  for  the  moment  directed.* 

Campbell  made  such  a  research  a  few  years  ago,  using 
spectroscopic  results  derived  from  280  stars.  The  point 
on  the  sky  indicated  by  his  work  is  not  very  far  from  the 
first-magnitude  star  Vega.  It  is  called  the  "apex  of  the 
sun's  way."  Naturally,  Campbell  used  only  bright  stars 
whose  spectra  could  be  observed ;  and  of  course  brightness 
Indicates  nearness,  other  things  being  equal.  It  may  there- 
fore be  a  fact  that  stars  having  a  common  drift  with  the  stm 
predominate  in  Campbell's  series  of  observations ;  and  if  so, 
this  might  partly  invalidate  his  result.  But  howev^  this 
may  be,  he  finds  the  region  near  V^a  to  contain  the  apex, 
and  13  miles  per  second  as  the  "cosmic  linear  velocity"  of 
the  solar  system. 

>  Note  41,  Appendix. 
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Another  fact  that  may  cause  a  alight  error  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  the  foregoing  is  the  uecesaity  of  making 
some  assumption  as  to  the  average  real  motions  of  the  stars 
whose  radial  velocities  are  observed.  For  we  do  not  find  all 
stars  near  the  apex  approaching  us ;  only  a  preponderance 
of  motions  of  approach.  So  astronomers  assume  that  in 
the  average  of  so  large  a  number  of  stars  (in  this  case,  280) 
there  will  be  as  many  motions  in  any  one  direction  as  in  any 
other.  Therefore,  a  preponderance  of  motions  of  approach 
near  the  apex  must  be  due  to  solar  motion,  not  to  motion  of 
the  stars  themselves. 

It  is  singular  that  as  far  back  as  1783  Sir  ^^^lliam  Herschel 
obtained  almost  the  same  result  from  a  discussion  of  the 
proper  motions  (p.  334)  of  various  stars  across  the  sky.  His 
method  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  99.  If 
there  are  two  lamp- 
posts, Li  and  Li,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a 
street,  the  angular  dis- 
tance between  them  will  seem  much  larger  when  they  are 
viewed  from  Hj  than  from  H|.  A  person  walking  from  Hi 
to  Hi  will  see  this  increase  of  the  angular  distance.  Apply- 
ing  this  principle  to  the  sky,  Herschel  concluded  that  near 
the  apex  the  constellations  must  be  opening  out,  as  we  ap- 
proach, and  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  sky  they  must 
be  closing  in. 

In  other  words,  near  the  apex  stellar  proper  motions  directed 
away  from  that  point  must  predominate ;  and  near  the  op- 
posite point,  called  the  "anti-apex,"  proper  motions  directed 
towards  the  critical  spot  must  be  most  in  evidence.  Herschel 
had  at  his  disposal  the  measured  proper  motions  of  only 
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thirteen  stars  all  together.  Yet  with  the  insight  of  rare 
genius,  he  so  sifted  this  meager  evidence  that  he  was  able 
to  find  the  right-ascension  and  declination  of  the  apex 
with  some  approximation  to  correctn^s. 

Later  investigators  have  of  course  repeated  this  work  with 
much  more  elaborate  modem  material  at  coomiaud.  They 
find  a  result  in  veiy  fair  accord  with  the  spectroscopic  one. 
But  they  also  find  this  important  peculiarity.  If  the  proper 
motions  are  divided  into  groups,  and  the  calculations  made 
separately  with  stars  of  large  and  small  proper  motions, 
the  apex  comes  out  farther  south  on  the  sky  for  the  stars  of 
large  proper  motions. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  any  investigation  of  this  kind  must 
assume  that  if  there  were  no  solar  motion,  the  stellar  proper 
motions  would  be  quite  casual,  and  free  from  any  tendency 
to  congregate  in  direction  towards  or  from  any  apical  point. 
But  such  a  tendency  in  the  stare  themselves  is  indicated 
by  the  peculiar  result  just  mentioned.  It  is  clear  that  the 
targe  proper  motion  stare  must  have  a  common  path  of 
their  own.  But  largeness  of  proper  motion  should  indicate 
nearness  to  us,  other  things  being  equal ;  for  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  even  large  proper  motions  would  shrink  into  ap- 
parent nothingness.  Therefore  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  our  sim  is  a  member  of  a  drifting  stream  of 
stare,  to  which,  in  general,  the  lai^  proper  motion  stars 
belong  also. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion  of  cosmic  motions  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  as  well  as  stellar  distances,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider an  interesting  special  problem  which  may  be  solved 
approximately  with  modem  observational  data.  We  have 
seen  that  the  solar  system  is  moving  toward  Vega  at  the 
rate  of  13  miles  per  second  (p.  338).    Observations  of  Vega's 
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own  radi^  velocity  indicatFe  that  it  ia  itself  receding  from  us 
at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  second ;  so  we  are  overtaking  it  at 
the  rate  of  10  miles  per  second.  But  the  number  of  seconds 
in  a  year  is,  approximately,  365  x  24  X  60  X  60 ;  and  the 
actual  annual  approach  of  the  two  stars,  therefore,  365  X  24 
X  60  X  60  X  10  miles.  The  parallax  of  Vega  has  been 
measured;  it  is  0."11.  From  the  parallax,  the  distance 
between  the  solar  system  and  Vega  may  be  computed,'  and 
it  comes  out,  approximately : 

93000000  X  200000     ., 

m —  "^^- 

To  ascertain  the  time  in  years  required  by  the  solar 
system  to  reach  the  position  occupied  by  Vega,  we  must 
divide  the  distance  of  Vega  by  the  rate  of  approach  per  year. 
We  thus  obtain,  for  the  number  of  years  required  to  over- 
take Vega  in  space : 

93Q0Q0Q0  X  200000  1 

O.U  ^  365  X  24  X  60  X  60  X  10 

or,  approximately,  560,000  years ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period  of  time,  the  solar  system  should  reach  Vega. 

But  in  that  interval  Vega  will  have  moved,  too,  for  it 
has  a  proper  motion  across  the  sky  of  0."5  per  year,  which  is 
about  four  times  its  parallax  angle.  Figure  100  will  explain 
this  state  of  affairs.  At  a  certain  moment,  the  aun  and 
earth  are  at  5  and  E,  with  Vega  at  Vi.  Then,  by  definition, 
the  angle  EViS  is  Vega's  parallax.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
the  earth  will  be  back  at  E,  very  nearly,  but  Vega  will  be 
seen  at  Vt,  because  its  proper  motion  will  have  carried  it 
across  the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  solar  system,  through  the 
angle  FvS7t.     Since  this  angle  is  four  times  the  parallax 

'  Note  42,  Appendix. 
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ai^e  EViS,  it  must  follow,  approximately,  that  7i7»  is 
four  times  ES.  Therefore,  ViVt  is  4  X  93,000,000  miles,  or 
372,000,000  miles. 

So  we  see  that  when  the  sun  reaches  the  point  where 
Vega  shoxUd  be  in  560,000  years,  Vega  will  have  moved  at 


Fio.  100.    Vegs'B  PonUlax  and  Proper  Motion. 

least  372,000,000  X  560,000  miles,  and  this  is  about  as 
near  as  we  shall  ever  approach  Vega.  What  will  be  V^a's 
parallax  at  that  time?  We  can  answer  this  question  by 
comparing  the  present  distance  of  Vega,  which  we  have 
found  to  be : 

93000000  X  200000     ., 

OTl °^^' 

with  its  distance  in  560,000  years  as  just  obtained.  The 
two  nimibers  are  not  far  from  equal,  and  therefore  Vega's 
future  parallax  will  not  be  far  from  its  present  parallax. 
So  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cosmic  collision  with  Vega,  so  far 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  above  rough  calculation. 

Our  present  discussion  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
brief  account  of  certain  quite  recent  researches,  made 
principally  by  Kapteyn.  His  idea  is  that  we  need  extensive 
statistical  knowlec^e  of  stellar  distribution,  more  than  direct 
measures  of  a  few  parallaxes.  He  therefore  undertakes  to 
compute  the  average  parallax  of  the  stars  of  any  given  magni- 
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tude,  separating  the  stars  thus  by  magnitudes  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  fainter  ones  may  be  expected  to  average 
greater  distances  than  the  brighter  on«),  and  therefore 
smaller  parallaxes.  Figure  101  shows  his  method  of  attack 
upon  this  problem.  The  arrow  SS'  is  intended  to  represent 
the  annual  proper  motion  of  a  star  S  across  the  face  of  the 
sky,  the  arrow,  of  course,  indicating  both  the  direction  and 
quantity  of  such  motion.  The  position  of  the  apex  on  the 
sky  is  shown  at  A.  The  line 
jS'Si'  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  SA,  and  the  smaller  arrow 
(SSi'.then  shows  how  much 
the  proper  motion  SS'  carried 
the  star  away  from  the  apex. 
In  fact,  the  proper  motion 
SS'  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
potmded    of    two    motions: 

„_  ,         ,  ,  ,         „  ,  Fio.  IDl.    Kapteya'B  Reseuchea. 

SSi,  which  aiiects  the  an- 
gular distance  from  the  star  to  the  apex ;  and  Si'5',  which 
does  not  affect  that  distance,  being  at  right  angles  to  SA. 

Now  Kapteyn  "resolves"  (as  it  is  called)  all  known 
proper  motions  into  two  such  "components,"  one  directed 
away  from  the  apex,  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
But  we  have  already  seen  (p.  339)  that  the  effect  of  the  solar 
system's  own  motion  in  space  is  to  open  out  the  constella- 
tions near  the  apex ;  therefore  SSt,  the  star's  proper  motion 
component  away  from  the  apex,  must  include  the  effect 
of  the  solar  system's  motion ;  but  Si'S',  the  other  component, 
is  free  from  such  effect.  In  the  general  average  of  a  large 
number  of  stars  of  any  given  magnitude,  the  two  components 
should  be  equal,  if  the  sim  were  at  rest.  For  the  effect  of 
the  solar  motion  would  then  disappear ;  and  we  may  assume 
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that  the  star's  own  motions  are  as  likely  to  be  in  one  direc- 
tion as  another,  so  that  the  average  components  would 
balance,  as  it  were.  It  follows  that  any  difference  of  the 
two  components,  derived  from  observed  averages,  must  be 
an  effect  of  the  sun's  motion  alone. 

Now  this  average  difference  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc, 
being  an  observed  angular  proper  motion  across  the  Ay. 
And  we  know  the  linear  velocity  of  the  solar  system  toward 
the  apex  to  be  13  miles  per  second  (p.  338),  or  13  X  365  X  24 
X  60  X  60  miles  annually.     Figure  102  shows  the  furtiier 


Pid.  102.    Kftpteyn'B  Reoeuoheo. 

procedure.  The  arrow  SiSj  represents  the  solar  system's 
motion  toward  the  apex,  in  a  year.  Kapteyn's  "average 
star"  is  shown  at  S».  The  little  angle  SiStSt  is  the  averse 
star's  proper  motion  component  away  from  the  apex,  or 
the  above-mentioned  observed  difference  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. Knowing,  now,  this  little  angle,  and  the  linear 
Telocity  SiSt,  we  can  calculate  SiSt,  or  the  avenge  star's 
distance  from  the  solar  system  Si. 

This  beautiful  method  of  investigation  has  enabled 
Kapteyn  to  obtain  a  table  of  approximate  stellar  distances. 
He  gives  the  following  results,  for  two  types  of  stars  sepa^ 
rately  (cf .  p.  337} :  I,  bluish  white  stars,  like  Sirius ;  II,  solar 
stars,  like  Capella.  The  distances  are  e^ressed  in  light- 
years  (p.  333),  three  of  which  correspond  approximately  to 
a  parallax  of  one  second  of  arc.    Hie  table  shows  that  the 
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solar  stars  are  decidedly  nearer  to  ub  than  are  the  Sirian 
stars. 

Table  or  KAprmrN'B  Distancxs 
(In  light-yefin) 


Tm 

I 

11 

1 

lOi 

43 

2 

130 

56 

3 

166 

71 

4 

213 

91 

S 

273 

117 

10 

948 

405 

15 

3270 

1404 

Kapteyn  has  also  obtained  some  further  interesting  results 
as  to  stellar  distribution.  He  uses  a  "unit  of  sidereal  space," 
fuid  for  this  space  unit  he  imagines  a  cosmic  sphere  of  "unit 
radius,"  which  he  defines  as  a  sphere  such  that  a  star  on 
its  surface  would  have  a  parallax  of  one  second  of  arc  to 
an  observer  at  its  center.  The  length  of  this  radius  would 
be  about  three  light-years.  Then,  since  parallax  angles  are 
inversely  proportional  to  distances,  it  follows  that  stars 
whose  parallaxes  are  greater  than  0."20  are  all  within  a 
sphere  whose  radius  is  5  units.  About  20  stars  with  such 
parallaxes  are  known;  and  we  may  assume  that  these  are 
probably  all  that  exist. 

Now  the  volxmies  of  spheres  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  radii ;  so  that  the  above-mentioned  sphere  with 
radius  5  must  have  a  volume  of  125.  And  as  there  are  20 
stars  in  it,  there  must  exist  about  one  star  to  each  six  units 
of  space;  and  this  is  the  approximate  "star-density"  in  the 
cosmic  vicinity  of  the  solar  sj^tem.    This  conclusion  may 
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not  be  very  accurate ;  but  it  constitutes  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  sidereal  astronomy,  since  even 
a  rough  approximation  is  better  than  a  total  absence  of 
information. 

And  Kapteyn  has  been  able  to  proceed  a  step  farther. 
Having  found  the  average  distance  of  stars  of  any  given 
magnitude,  and  knowing  the  average  proper  motions  and 
radial  velocities  as  well,  he  has  been  able  to  compute  the 
actual  average  linear  velocities  of  the  stars  in  space ;  and 
he  finds  them  to  be  somewhat  less  than  twice  the  cosmic 
velocity  of  the  solar  system.^  Therefore  the  stars'  average 
speed  is  about  26  miles  per  second;  or,  in  a  year,  about 
seven  times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun.  But 
the  sidereid  unit,  or  radius  of  the  unit  sphere,  is  about 
200,000  times  the  distance  from  earth  to  sun ;  so  the  stars 
move  a  sidereal  unit,  on  the  average,  in  27,000  years. 

Now  we  have  found  that,  on  the  average,  about  one  star 
exists  in  each  six  imits  of  space.  From  this  it  may  be  com- 
puted, according  to  the  theory  of  probabiUties,  that  the 
average  distance  between  the  stars  is  about  3.5  linear 
sidereal  units.  Therefore  the  stars  move  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  3.5  units  that  separate  them  in  about  3.5  X 
27,000,  or  100,000  years,  on  the  average.  It  follows  from 
all  these  considerations  that  stars  will  approach  each  oth^ 
infrequently,  even  within  astronomical  proximities,  enormous 
as  these  are. 

The  above  conclusions  all  relate  to  averages ;  and  we  know 

'  EJiowing  the  star's  pusllax,  of  distanoe,  and  tha  anftilar  ftnnn*] 
proper  motion  aaroas  the  sky,  we  compute  the  linear  velocity  oomponent 
parallel  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  same  wsy  that  we  obtain  a  planet's 
linear  diameter  from  its  measured  angular  diameter.  Then,  knowing  the 
radial  velocity,  and  the  linear  velocity  at  right  angles  to  it,  tm  oomputed 
from  the  proper  motion,  we  oan  flnolly  calculate  the  actual  velocity.' 
346 
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one  or  two  stars  that  probably  have  far  greater  velocities 
than  the  average.  For  instance,  the  star  1830  Groombridge 
(p.  334)  has  a  velocity  of  perhaps  140  miles  per  second.  We 
must  conclude  that  this  particular  star  is  passing  through 
our  radereal  universe,  and  will  leave  it  altogether  in  a  few 
million  years.  But  in  general,  from  what  has  been  sfud, 
it  would  appear  that  the  stars  in  our  universe  are  much  like 
the  molecules  of  a  gas,  as  indicated  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases.  The  difference  between  a  glass  vessel  full  of  gas  and  a 
universe  full  of  stars  is  merely  one  of  scale.  In  either  case, 
each  star  or  molecule  moves  in  a  more  or  less  straight  line 
of  random  direction,  until  or  unless  a  couple  of  them  happ^k 
to  collide.  In  both  cases,  such  collisions  are  extremely  fre- 
quent:  only,  in  the  gas,  the  word"  frequent  "s^piifies  a  very 
minute  fraction  of  a  second ;  in  stellar  apace,  the  same  word 
may  mean  centuries. 

Perhaps  this  kinetic  theory  of  stars  woiild  undergo  some 
material  modification  if  we  admit  that  all  observed  stellar 
motions  are  not  necessarily  random  ones,  and  that  there  may 
be  star-^oups  of  common  motion,  and  star-streams  of  vast 
extent.  But  however  this  may  be,  these  magnificent 
researches  are  all  inspiring  in  a  high  degree :  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  such  can  still  be  made  in  our  own  day  in  the  oldest 
and  most  completely  perfected  domain  of  htmian  knowledge, 
the  sdence  of  astronomy. 

Not  infrequent  in  the  sky  are  the  "binary"  stars;*  twin 
suns,  they  have  been  called  (cf.  p.  9).  Each  component  star 
of  such  a  p^  moves  around  the  center  of  gravity  of  both  in  an 
oval  orbit,  just  as  the  earth  and  moon  (p.  174)  move  around 
their  center  of  gravity.  The  orbits  are  studied  with  a  special 
micrometer  (p.  276),  with  which  astronomers  can  measure 
'  Th»  lower  part  of  Plate  27  is  a  photograph  of  a  binary. 
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the  angular  distance  between  the  two  components  in  seconds 
of  arc,  and  also  the  angle  between  the  line  joining  them  on 
the  sky  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  principal  one  to  the  celes- 
tial pole.  Thus,  in  Fig.  103,  SiP  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle 
imagined  on  the  sky,  joining  the  principal 
component  star  Si  and  the  pole.  We  then 
measure  the  small  angular  distance  SiSt,  be- 
tween the  two  components  of  the  double  star, 
and  also  the  angle  PSiSi.  The  latter  is  called 
the  "position  angle."  If  we  continue  these 
Fio.  103.  Binary  measures,  at  intervals,  for  a  number  of  years, 
^*^'  and  then  draw  the  resulting  orbital  curve,  we 

find  it  to  be  an  oval  or  elhpse,  often  very  much  flattened. 
But  this  is  only  an  apparent  orbit ;  for  what  we  see  is  the 
real  orbit,  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  only  when 
the  plane  of  the  binary  star's  orbit  happens  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  our  sight-line  that  the  apparent  orbit  coincides  with 
the  real  one.  But  it  is  always  possible  to  calculate  the 
location  of  the  true  orbital  plane ;  and,  in  fact,  the  elements 
of  the  real  orbit,  by  applying  Kepler's  laws  of  motion  (p.  187) 
to  the  apparent  orbit.  Yet,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  we 
have  only  a  "relative"  orbit,  representing  the  motion  of 
one  component  star  of  the  binary  pair  with  respect  to  the 
other. 

For  a  very  few  binaries,  the  actual  orbit  of  both  compo- 
nents has  been  separately  determined,  by  means  of  micro- 
metric  comparisons  with  neighboring  small  stars.  And 
when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  also  the  parallax  of 
the  binary,  we  can  calculate  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
orbits  in  miles.  Without  the  parallax,  we  can  know  only 
the  angular  dimensions  of  these  orbits  in  seconds  of  are. 
The  relation  of  the  two  dimensions  is  like  the  relation  of  the 
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Plate  27.     A  Star  Cluster  in  Hercules  and  the  Double  Star  Krueger  60. 
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at^ular  diameter  of  the  sun  to  its  real  linear^  diameter 
(p.  118).  In  the  few  cases  for  which  such  researches  have 
been  carried  out  with  success,  the  linear  size  of  the  orbits 
appears  to  be  comparable  with  the  orbital  radii  we  find  in 
the  solar  system.  So  we  conclude  that  the  binary  systems 
are  not  extremely  large,  speaking  cosmically. 

Certain  binary  stars  have  been  recognized  as  such  by 
spectroscopic  instead  of  micrometric  observations.  We  have 
already  described  Vogel's  discoveries  with  regard  to  Algol 
(p.  328),  where  the  binary  character  of  the  star  was  betrayed 
by  an  observed  periodic  change  in  the  direction  of  its  radial 
velocity.  But  Pickering  also  found  that  certain  spectra 
photographed  with  a  slitless'  spectroscope'  (p.  2S5)  showed 
a  periodical  doubling  of  the  lines.  Ordinuily  single,  they 
became  double  at  uniform  intervals  of  time.  Pickerii^ 
explained  this  correctly  as  indicating  a  binary  system,  in 
which,  unlike  Algol,  the  components  are  both  luminous  stars. 
When  oae  component  is  approaching  us,  and  the  other  reced- 
ing, in  consequence  of  their  orbital  motions,  the  spectral  lines 
are  displaced  in  opposite  directions,  according  to  the  Doppler 
principle,  and  we  get  two  separate  spectra  and  two  sets  of 
lines.  When  both  components  are  movii^  at  right  angles 
to  the  sight-line,  as  they  will  do  in  another  part  of  their 
orbit,  the  two  spectra  are  superposed,  and  we  get  one  set  of 
tines  only.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  thus  separate  a 
pair  of  stars  with  certainty,  although  they  appear  so  near 
each  other  on  the  sky  that  the  most  powerful  telescope  shows 
but  a  single  object  at  all  times.  This  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  spectroscope ;  the  observation,  together  with  the 
correct  explanation  of  it,  will  surely  have  a  place  in  the 
clasfflc  annals  of  astronomy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  can  calculate  also  the 
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maeses  of  these  binary  stars  for  which  both  orbits  and  paral- 
laxes have  been  observed.  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  then 
know  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  orbit  in  miles,  and  so  we 
can  apply  the  method  used  (p.  204)  for  obtaining  the  mass  of 
a  planet  having  an  observable  satellite.'  The  masses  of 
these  binaries,  in  the  few  cases  where  they  have  become 
known,  are  fomid  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
sun's  mass. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  binary  stars,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  touch  on  one  possible  theory  as  to  thdr  origin. 
It  is  not  now  believed  by  astronomers  that  the  Laplacian 
theory  of  celestial  development  (p.  235)  is  the  only  pos- 
sible or  even  probable  one.  For  the  Laplacian  idea  leads 
to  a  single  central  sun,  with  many  planets  of  far  smaller 
size  than  the  sun.  But  it  is  possible  that  an  ori^nal 
whirling  nebula  may  have  undergone  changes  more  or  less 
approximating  the  formation  of  two  nuclei.  These, 
revolving,  gave  rise,  first,  to  aa.  egg-shaped,  —  later,  a 
dimib-bell  shaped,  —  revolving  body.  The  latter,  finally 
separating,  should  produce  twin  suns,  at  first  revolving  with 
their  surfaces  almost  in  contact.  Such  a  condition  might 
even  explain  some  of  the  peculiar  light-changes  of  certain 
variable  stars.  Later,  there  might  arise  perturbative 
action,  simile  to  the  tidal  effects  produced  between  the  moon 
and  terrestrial  oceans.  These  would  drive  the  two  bodies 
farther  apart  (cf .  p.  258) ,  and  possibly  lead  to  a  visible  binary 
star.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  our  im^^nii^  some  of 
these  distant  suns  to  be  attended  by  planets.  Only,  if 
such  planets  are  no  larger  than  Jupiter,  we  could  not  possibly 
hope  to  see  them  with  the  most  powerful  of  our  telescopes. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  binary  systems  to  those 
>  Note  43,  Appendix. 
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Plate  28.    The  Pleiades. 
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still  more  wonderful,  in  which  three  or  more  incandescent 
suns  revolve  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  in  plain 
view  of  the  telescope.  For  instance,  the  coDstellation  Lyra 
contfuns  an  important  double  st^,  the  "double  double," 
in  which  each  component  is  itself  a  binary,  forming  all  to- 
geth^  a  quadruple  star. 

And  in  addition  to  these  "multiple  stars,"  we  find  also 
various  "clusters."  Some  contain  comparatively  few  stars, 
spread  over  quite  a  considerable  bit  of  the  sky.  The 
Pleiades  group  is  a  famous  cluster  of  this  kind.  Two  views 
of  it  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Plate  28 :  one  con- 
tains the  stars  only ;  the  other,  made  with  a  large  telescope, 
indicates  that  most  of  these  stars  are  still  surrounded  with 
nebulosities.  Here  and  there  we  can  see  a  nebulous  lane 
running  from  one  star  to  the  next ;  nor  have  these  peculiar 
formations  ever  been  thoroughly  explained.  There  are 
also  other  dusters,  like  the  close-packed  globular  one  in 
the  constellation  Hercules  (!^te  27,  p.  349),  consisting  of 
many  thousand  stars  separated  from  each  other  on  the  sky 
by  very  small  angular  distances  only. 

We  have  two  sure  facts  to  indicate  that  the  clusters  are 
single  objects,  and  not  mere  fortuitous  groupings  of  stars, 
unconnected  with  each  other,  situated  at  all  sorts  of  distances 
from  the  solar  system,  and  appearing  close  together  because 
they  happen  to  be  projected  near  a  single  point  of  the  sky. 
First,  in  the  Pleiades  group,  it  is  known  that  over  forty  stars 
have  practically  identical  proper  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  sky,  pointing  to  a  community  of  real  motion  in 
space.  And  secondly,  many  close  clusters  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  most  unusually  large  percentage  of  variable 
stars,  again  indicating  a  community  of  origin  for  the  whole 
cluster. 
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Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  measure 
the  parallax  of  any  cluster.  We  can  but  make  guesses  at 
their  distance  from  the  solar  system,  rough  estimates  based 
on  the  size  of  their  proper  motions.  These  are  so  small  that 
wemust  assume  the  clusters  to  be  very  distant,  — probablynot 
less  than  400  light-years.  If  removed  to  that  distance,  our 
own  sun  would  give  ua  no  more  light  than  a  star  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude.  It  follows  that  the  clustered  stars 
are  perhaps  comparable  in  size  with  the  sun,  for  they,  too, 
average  the  eleventh  magnitude,  more  or  less. 

With  the  above  estimate  of  distance,  we  can  also  estimate 
the  linear  size  of  the  clusters  from  their  angular  diameter, 
in  the  usual  way ;  and  we  find  them  to  be  about  two  light- 
years  in  diameter.  If  such  a  cluster  contained  10,000  stars, 
the  averse  distance  from  one  to  another  would  be  about 
25,000  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  At 
such  distances  gravitation  would  not  be  stroi^  enoi^  to 
bring  all  the  constituent  stars  under  the  influence  of  a  central 
force :  it  would  not  even  produce  velocities  of  interstdlar 
orbital  motion  such  as  could  become  perceptible  to  our 
micrometric  instnmients  during  the  comparatively  short 
period  since  precise  observations  were  commenced  by  ter- 
restrial man  (cf.  p.  322). 

Closely  related  to  the  clusters  are  the  nebulte  (p.  3). 
Indeed,  certain  clusters,  like  the  Pleiades,  are  so  completely 
interwoven  with  clouds  of  nebulous  matter,  and  with 
nebulous  lines  connecting  the  several  stars,  that  one  is  al- 
most inclined  to  regard  them  as  nebube  partly  condensed  into 
stellar  nuclei.  But  the  true  nebuUe  are  undoubtedly  gaseous : 
spectroscopic  evidence  on  this  point  is  conclusive  (pp.  4, 283). 

"Planetary  nebuUe"  are  a  class  of  nearly  circular  light- 
clouds  possessing  almost  planetary  central  disks.    Their 
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spectra  coot^  certun  lines  belonging  to  nebuls  only, 
and  ascribed  to  incandescence  of  a  hypothetical  substance 
"nebuUum."  At  their  centers,  nebuls  of  this  class  have 
at  times  nuclei  that  look  like  stars.  One  is  tempted  to 
ima^e  them  in  the  last  stage  of  nebular  development,  and 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  starry.  There  exist  also  a  few 
ring-formed  nebuUe. 

But  the  type-form  of  nebula  is  the  spiral  nebula  (cf. 
Plate  2,  p.  4).  Keeler  thought  there  are  120,000  objects 
of  this  form  within  the  photographic  range  of  his  big  reflect- 
ing teleecope  at  the  Uck  observatory.  Hia  obs^rations 
opened  the  eyes  of  astronomers  to  the  probabiUty  that  the 
Laplaoan  plan  of  cosmic  evolution  may  not  be  the  one 
generally  active;  that  a  single. sun  like  ours  is  less  likely 
to  occur  in  space  than  some  more  complicated  system  of 
Buns,  resulting  perhaps  from  a  great  apparently  whirling 
complex  by  us  seen  as  a  spiral  nebula. 

The  Andromeda  nebula  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  spirals : 
for  modem  long-exposure  photograi^  have  proved  its  spiral 
character,  though  it  was  always  supposed  to  be  elliptical 
or  ring-formed  until  celestial  phott^aphy  came  into  general 
use.  We  cannot  measure  its  distance  from  us  by  any  of 
our  parallax  methods :  but  it  is  possible  to  fix  for  its  parallax 
a  limit  of  0."01.  The  parallax  cannot  be  much  larger  than 
this,  or  traces  of  it  would  reveal  themselves  to  our  instru- 
ments. But  assumii^  this  parallax,  and  the  known  angular 
diameter  of  the  nebula  (one  and  a  half  degrees  of  arc),  it 
must  have  a  linear  diamet^  540,000  times  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.' 

It  is  furthermore  of  interest  to  compare  this  nebula's 
possible  attractive  force  with  that  exerted  by  the  sun  on 

>  Note  44,  Appendix. 
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the  earth.  It  may  be  computed  that  if  the  nebulu-  density 
ia  only  nnF>iUaflfl  of  the  sxm's,  the  nebula  will  attract  Uie 
earth  as  much  as  the  sun  does.*  So  Uie  fact  that,  we  find 
no  perturbative  attraction  whatever  in  the  solar  system 
resulting  from  the  nebulte,  proves  that,  thou^  enormous 
in  size,  they  are  of  an  almost  inconceivable  tenuity ;  in  fact^ 
almost  wittiout  any  density  whatever. 

To  the  forgoing  very  recent  researches  must  be  added  an 

observation  of  most  ancient  date,  but  one  that  all  the 

modem  theories  have  failed  to  escplain  quite  fully.    This  is 

tfae'Milky  Way,  or  "galaxy,"  which  shows  itself  as  a  band 

of  small  stars — star 
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dust  —  encircling 
the  sky  almost  like 
the  celestial  equa- 
tor, eeliptic,  f^.,  It 
has  many  starless  rifts  and  lanes,  and  several  "iioles";.  not- 
ably the  "coal-sack,"  situated  near  the  south  pole  of  the 
heavens.  It  contains  numerous  star-dusters,  but  few  nebulae. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  shown  in  Plate  20,  —  the  "  North 
America"  nebula,  so  named  because  of  its  shape. 

The,galaxy,  resembling  a  great  cirdB  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
must  of  course  have  two  nodes,  or  points  of  Intersection 
with  the  ecliptic  circle.  These  are  near  the  solstices,  and 
the  galactic  circle  makes  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  eclip- 
tic. According  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  stars  of  the  galaxy 
are  spread  out  in  a  thin  disk,  in  which  our  sun  is  also  situated. 
^  Fig.  104,  the  solar  system  is  shown  at  S,  and  the  galactic 
disk  is  within  the  rectangle.  Outside  the  rectangle,  the  stars 
are  fewer  and  farther  asunder.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  look 
in  the  direction  A  or  B  from  S,  we  shall  look  throuf^  tb/e 

•  Note  45,  Appendix. 
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thick  part  of  the  galaxy,  and  see  an  enormous  number  of 
stars  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere ;  but  if  we  look  toward 
C,  we  shall  see  projected  on  the  sky  only  a  thin  part  of  the 
disk,  and  the  sparser  stars,  outside  it.  And  the  disk,  of 
course,  when  produced  outward  to  the  celestial  sphere,  will 
cut  out  the  galactic  great  circle. 

Actual  counts  of  stars  have  been  made  by  Herschel  and 
others,  to  ascertain  the  number  per  square  degree  of  sky 
surface  at  various  angular  distances  from  the  galaxy.  The 
numbeiB  are  foxmd  to  vary  in  the  following  proportions : 

Airaiii^B  DiSTAma  BnuiTin  Ncwsbb  or  Srun 


The  unexplained  di£Sculty  with  Herschel's  explanation 
of  the  galaxy  still  remains.  The  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  galactic  stars  indicates  immense  distance,  as  does  also 
their  lack  of  observable  proper  motions  across  the  sky. 
But  if  so  enormously  distant,  how  can  the  galaxy  constitute 
a  single  disk-shaped  cluster  or  universe  ?  But  perhaps  we 
are  here  inventing^  a  difficulty,  because  of  our  inability  even 
to  imagine  the  scale  of  the  sidereal  universe. 

However  this  may  be,  we  may  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  definite  statement  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
possession  of  astronomers  to  indicate  a  "central  sun"arotmd 
which  all  the  stars  are  circulating  in  their  orbits.  As  already 
stated,  we  now  believe  their  motions  more  nearly  resemble 
the  gyrations  of  the  molecules  in  a  gas  imder  the  kinetic 
theory.  Gravitation  probably  takes  hold  in  an  appreciable 
degree,  only  when  a  couple  of  stellar  molecules  happen  to 
pass  near  each  other,  speakmg  coamically. 
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THE   UNIYERSE   ONCB  KOBE 

The  reader  may  recall  that  we  commenced  our  long  ex- 
plaoation  of  astronomic  science  in  the  present  volume  with 
a  chapter  entitled  "The  Universe."  Now  that  we  at  last 
approach  the  end,  let  us  once  again  return  to  the  beginning, 
and  reexamine  the  evolutionary  processes  of  the  cosmic 
universe,  in  the  l^t  of  the  astronomic  knowledge  we  have 
been  able  to  gain. 

Cosmogony  is  a  name  given  to  the  various  theories  of  the 
universe  and  its  life-history :  there  is  no  subject  more  entic- 
ing to  the  mind  of  man ;  none  in  which  he  is  more  prone 
to  be  misled  into  fields  of  mere  speculation,  quite  outside 
the  domain  of  strictest  logic,  based  on  irrefragible  observa- 
tional premises. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  235)  the  Laplacian  nebular 
hypothesis,  with  its  rotating  nebulous  sun,  forming  planets 
by  the  successive  separation  of  rings :  it  wjU  now  be  proper  to 
inqiiire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  admissibility  of  Lor 
place's  idea. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  by  summarizii^  the  known  facts 
that  are  favorable  to  Laplace ; ' 

1.  The  planetary  orbits  all  tie-  nearly  in  the  same  plane; 
and  the  direction  of  orbital  motion  is  the  same  for  all  planets, 
and  for  the  sun's  axial  rotation. 

2.  The  orbits  are  all  nearly  circular. 

>  LftpUce,  "Expodtion  du  8yst6me  du  Monde,"  p.  470,  in  Oeuvrtt  d* 
Laplace,  PhHb,  MDCCCXLVI. 
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3.  \^ith  the  exception  of  Uranua  and  Neptime,  the  equar 
tonal  planes  of  the  planets,  and  even  the  orbital  planes 
of  their  satellites,  all  coincide  approximately  with  tiie 
fundamental  plane  of  all  the  orbits;  and  the  direction  of 
the  satellites'  orbital  motion  is  in  general  also  the  direction 
of  the  planets'  axial  rotation. 

4.  We  have  accepted  the  Helmholtz  theory  (p.  294), 
that  the  son's  eource  of  heat  must  be  sought  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  bulk :  in  that  case  the  sim  must  have  once  been 
incomparably  larger  than  at  present,  just  as  the  nebular 
hypothesis  requires.  Laplace,  of  course,  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  Helmholtz'  calculations  when  his  own  theory  was 
published. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  a  correct  theory  must  explain 
every  observed  fact  within  its  range.  A  single  contrary 
observation  may  destroy  logically  an  entire  theory,  no 
matter  how  many  otiier  observations  seem  to  confirm  it.  Let 
us  then  next  enumerate  some  of  the  objections  tiiat  have 
been  advanced  against  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

1.  Phobos,  the  inner  satellite  of  Mara  (p.  222),  and  the 
inner  edge  of  Saturn's  ring  (p.  245),  revolve  in  their  orbits 
faster  than  the  axial  rotation  periods  of  Mars  and  Saturn 
respectively.  This  will  not  do :  the  contracting  planet 
^ould  rotate  faster  than  any  satellite  revolves  around  it, 
just  as  the  inner  planets  have  shorter  sidereal  periods  than 
the  outer  ones. 

2.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  would  lead  us  to  expect 
(pp.  167, 222)  that  a  gas  like  hydrogen  would  all  be  lost  into 
space  from  each  planet  in  the  form  of  molecules,  soon  after 
the  ring  was  thrown  off  from  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  very 
small  gravitational  pull  of  the  ring.  Yet  we  still  find  hy- 
drogen in  plenty  on  the  esxHi. 
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3.  The  throwing  off  of  the  rings  is  in  itself  an  hypothesis 
difficult  of  acceptance,  on  account  of  ih'e  presumably- 
extreme  rarity  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  solar  nebula,  and 
consequent  lack  of  cohesion.  And  why  was  the  process  of 
es^jelling  rings  intermittent  instead  of  continuous  ? 

4.  The  mechanical  movements  in  the  system  present  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  the  total  quantity  of  rotary  momen- 
tum now  belonging  to  Jupiter  is  about  ^^  of  the  total  belong- 
ing to  the  entire  solar  system  included  within  the  orbit 
of  Saturn.  Yet  Jupiter's  mass  is  only  about  one-thousandth 
of  the  total  mass  remaining  within  Saturn's  orbit,  including 
the  sun.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  present  sim,  at 
a  single  moment,  parted  with  so  small  a  fraction  of  its  mass, 
which  yet  carried  away  almost  all  its  rotary  power? 

Chamberlin  and  Moulton  have  endeavored  recently  to 
substitute  a  new  and  different  theory  for  that  of  Laplace. 
They  call  it  the  "planetesimal  hypothesis" ;  and  they  think 
the  recent  evolution  of  stellar  systems,  and  of  our  solar  system, 
began  with  the  accidental  close  approach  (not  coUision)  of 
two  stars.  If  we  imagine  such  an  approach  to  have  taken 
place,  we  must  suppose  tiie  two  bodies  revolving  for  a  time 
in  orbits  around  their  common  center  of  gravity.  If  the 
approach  was  not  very  close,  these  orbits  would  be  open 
curves,  like  the  orbits  of  most  comets  when  they  approach 
the  sun  Cp.  312).  The  two  bodies  would  separate  after  a 
certain  time,  and  would  never  agfun  pass  near  each  other. 

But  while  they  were  together,  the  gravitational  effect  of 
each  on  the  other  would  be  tremendous.  Doubtless  each 
would  eject  masses  of  highly  heated  gaseous  matter,  much  as 
the  great  red  hydrogen  prominences  (p.  293)  are  ejected  from 
our  sun.  Upon  these  ejected  gases,  and  upon  the  other  outer 
gaseous  envelopes  of  the  two  stars,  gigantic  tidal  forces 
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Owl  Nebula. 
PLATE  30.    Nebulae. 
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would  be  exerted.  Consequeat  gigantic  tidal  effects  would 
be  produced  in  each  star  by  the  other.  Like  the  tidal 
crests  caused  by  the  moon  in  terrestrial  oceans  (p.  252), 
the  ejected  masses  would  travel  outwards  from  each  star, 
directly  toward  the  othw  star,  and  directly  away  from  it. 

Afterwards,  these  masses  would  move  in  strange  orbits 
Mnder  the  combined  gravitational  attractions  of  the  two 
stars:  we  can  in  a  way  trace  out  these  orbits  by  com- 
putational methods,  which  have  been  tried  by  Moulton. 
Chamberlin  calls  these  masses  "planetesimals" ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  great  num- 
bers and   at   short   intervals. 

Figure  105  shows  the  probable  V --,_        //^/\ 

orbits  they  would  pursue.    The    V  "5-**^--''^       \ 

dotted   lines   indicate  various      \    /'    /y        '"^-^^^^^ill^A 

orbits ;  the  full  lines  show  the  — 

pomts  reached  at  a  given  m- 

stant  of  time  by  the  mveral  planetesimals  pursuing  the 

dotted  orbits. 

When  we  look  at  the  result  of  such  a  performance,  what 
shall  we  expect  to  see?  If  we  assume  the  instant  of  time 
when  we  make  our  observation  to  be  that  instant  when  the 
several  planetesimals  have  just  reached  the  full  lines,  we 
shall  not  see  them  traveling  along  theu*  dotted  orbits,  but 
we  shall  see  them  all  lying  on  the  full  lines.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  see  a  spiral  nebula. 

Now  whatev^  strength  there  may  be  in  this  hypothesis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Keder'e  observations  of  nebulie 
(p.  353)  establish  the  fact  that  the  spiral  is  the  normal  type 
of  nebula.  For  comparison  with  Plate  2,  p.  4,  we  give  in 
Plate  30  a  photograph  of  a  nebula  which  is  doubtless  another 
spiral,  but  seen  edgewise.    The  lower  part  of  the  plate 
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shows  the  "owl"  nebula  in  Ursa  Major,  which  looks  more 
like  a  Laplacian  nebulous  sphere.  Plate  31,  p.  360,  the 
"trifid"  nebula,  is  a  good  example  of  quite  irregular  shape. 

So  the  new  theory  gives  a  notion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
spirals  resulting  from  a  close  approach  of  two  stars,  which 
may  have  been  previously  moving  about  in  space  umlessly, 
aft^  the  fashion  of  the  molecules  belonging,  to  a  rarefied 
gas  (p.  347).  Thus  the  theory  goes  back  to  a  very  eaiiy 
stage  of  cosmic  development,  and  shows  how  stars,  even 
dark  ones,  can  be  transfonned  into  nebulse. 

But  how  can  the  spiral  nebula,  in  turn,  develop  into  a  sun 
and  planets  such  as  we  have  in  our  solar  system  ?  Of  course, 
the  sun  is  simply  the  remaining  material  from  one  of  the 
original  stars  after  the  other  had  left  it.  If  the  approach 
was  near  enough  to  lead  to  a  permanent  orbital  proximity, 
we  might  perhaps  expect  a  binary  system.  And  the  sun 
provided,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  origin  of  the  planets. 
They  are  unusually  large  occasional  planetesimals,  increased 
gradually  by  the  accretion  of  other  smaller  ones,  swept  up 
by  them  as  they  moved  along  in  their  dotted  orbits.  When 
there  was  no  large  dominating  planetesimal  for  a  long  time, 
a  group  of  minor  planets  might  result.  The  satellites 
must  be  regarded  as  little  planetesimals  that  were  shot  out 
near  the  larger  ones  that  became  planets. 

Chamberlin  and  Moulton  have  traced  out  in  detail  the 
bearii^  of  their  theory  upon  the  various  objections  that 
have  been  emmierated  against  the  Laplacian  idea,  and  with 
considerable  success.  The  great  advantage  of  their  hypoth- 
esis is  that  it  gives  us  an  origin  antedating  the  nebular 
stage ;  that  it  makes  a  cycle  of  cosmic  life  and  death ;  and 
especially  a  cycle  in  accord  with  the  actual  visible  appearance 
of  existing  nebuUe.    This  the  Laplacian  theory  does  not  do. 
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The  future  of  the  solar  system  seems  fairly  clear  imder 
either  hypothesis.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  one  of 
apparently  stable  equilibrium ;  and  should  continue,  unless 
an  accident  arrives  from  outside  the  system.  But  even 
without  such  accident,  the  solar  system  cannot  be  eternal, 
because  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  sun  cannot  continue 
forever.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  sun  to  lose  its  heat- 
radiating  power,  the  solar  system  must  become  cold  and 
dead.  If,  afta-  countless  ages,  it  shall  ever  thereafter  be 
revivified,  the  cause  will  be  a  fresh  approach  to  some 
other  star,  dark  or  brilliant,  whose  vast  disturbing  attraction 
will  once  more  break  up  the  solar  matter  into  a  mist :  and 
if  a  great  part  of  the  energy  remaining  in  the  system  shall 
be  transformed  into  heat,  then  that  mist  will  once  again  be  a 
fire-mist,  which  may  once  more  pass  through  all  the  stages 
of  cosmic  life  and  death. 
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The  folloving  notes  coDtain  expIaaatioDB  omitted  in  the  text, 
and  requiring  occasionally  a  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  as  far  as  the  solution  of  plane  right 
triangleB. 

Hote  I.    Declination  and  R^t-aseension  (p.  35). 

Declination  correaponds  exactly  to  latitude  on  the  earth ;  the 
declination  of  a  star  is  its  angular  distance  on  the  celestial  sphere 
measured  north  or  south  from  the  celestial  equator.  This  angular 
declination,  like  all  angles,  must,  of  course,  be  measured  on  some 
circle ;  for  measiuing  it  we  must  imagine  a  circle  drawn  upon  the 
sky  from  the  star  to  the  equator,  and  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 
Such  a  circle,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  declination, 
is  called  an  Hour-circle.  The  point  where  the  hour-circle  meets 
the  celestial  equator  may  be  called  the  foot  of  the  hour-circle.  The 
right-ascension  of  a  star  is  then  defined  as  the  angular  distance, 
measured  on  the  celestial  equator,  from  the  vernal  equinox  pomt 
on  the  equator  to  the  foot  of  the  hoiuHsircle  drawn  from  the  star 
to  the  equator. 

Note  3.    Hour-angle,  etc.  (p.  37). 

We  may  now  define  also  the  term  "  hour-aa^e,"  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  hour-circle  used  in  measuring  right-ascenaion.  The 
hour-angle  of  a  star  ia  defined  as  the  ai^ular  distance,  measured 
like  right-ascension  on  the  celestial  equator,  from  the  meridian  to 
the  foot  of  the  hour-circle  drawn  from  the  star  to  the  equator. 
Thus  hour-angle  and  right-ascension  are  both  arcs  measured  on 
the  equator;  both  arcs  have  one  end  in  common,  the  foot  of  the 
hour-circle ;  but  the  other  ends  are  different,  being  respectively 
the  meridian  and  the  vernal  equinox. 

All  the  astronomical  terms  so  far  defined  are  exhibited  in  Hg. 
106.     It  represents  half  the  celestial  sphere,  the  half  which  ia 
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above  the  horiEon,  and  therefore  visible  to  us.  The  large  circle 
NESW  represents  the  horizon ;  and  the  celestial  hemisphere  is 
shown  projected  down  upcm  the  plane  of  this  horizon.  The  zenith, 
or  point  directly  overhead,  of  course  projects  down  into  the  center 
of  the  horizon  circle.  The  great  meridian  circle  appears  as  the  line 
NPZS,  since  it  must 
pass  through  the 
zenith  Z  as  well  as 
the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon 
shown  at  N  and  S. 
The  celestial  north 
pole,  which  is,  by 
definition,  in  the  ce- 
lestial meridian,  will 
project  down  to 
some  pomt  P.  The 
celestial  equator, 
everywhere  90°  dis- 
tant from  the  pole 
P,  will  project  into 
the  circle  WME. 
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Pio.  lOa.    Th«  Celotial  Sphere. 


Any  star  selected  at  random  may  be  supposed  to  be  projected 
down  at  the  point  5'.  Then  S'D,  an  arc  drawn  on  the  sphere 
through  the  star  and  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  is  by  definition 
an  hour-circle.  It  is  evident  that  all  hour-circles  must  pass  througfa 
the  pole  P,  The  arc  DM  on  the  celestial  equator,  included  be- 
tween the  meridian  at  M  and  the  foot  of  the  hour-circle  at  D,  is 
the  hour-angle  of  the  star.  The  arc  S'A  is  the  star's  altitude,  or 
angular  elevation  above  the  horizon.  Finally,  if  we  draw  a 
short  piece  of  the  projected  ecliptic  circle,  we  may  take  V  to  be 
one  of  its  points  of  intersection  with  the  celestial  equator  WME, 
the  other  point  of  intersection  being  of  course  below  the  horinm. 
And  if  we  let  V  be  that  one  of  the  two  points  of  intersection  which 
we  have  called  the  vernal  equinox,  then  the  right-ascension  of  iha 
star  S'  is  the  arc  VD,  measured  on  the  equator,  and  included 
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between  the  vernal  equinox  V  and  the  foot  of  the  hour-«ircle  at  Z>. 
The  arc  DS'  is  the  declination. 

The  above  astronomical  tenna  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
via. :  those  that  retain  a  constant  position  among  the  stars  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  those  that  are  as  constantly  shifting  their 
positions  among  the  stars  on  account  of  the  daily  seeming  rotation 
of  the  whole  sphere.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  zenith,  which  is  the 
point  directly  overhead,  does  not  partake  of  the  seeming  turning 
of  the  sphere.     The  following  httle  table  shows  the  two  classes  of 


Celestial  Poles, 
Celestial  Equator 
Ediptio  CtTTie 
All  houi^«ircl«B 


Do  HOT  RoTATB  wna  8i 
Zenith 
HoriioD 
Altitude 
Hour-an^e 
Meridian 

Declination 

The  stars,  sun,  etc 

Vernal  Equinox 

ITote  3.     Position  of  Celestial  Pole  (p.  40). 

The  relative  positions  of  the  celestial  pole  and  the  horizon  may 
be  made  clear  by  means  of  a  simple  diagram.  Figure  107  shows  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  with  its 
center  at  C,  and  the  observer 
on  the  surface  at  0.  The 
outer  concentric  circle  HPZE 
is  the  celestial  meridian,  on 
the  celestial  sphere.  The 
zenith  Z  will  be  directly  over 
the  observer  at  0,  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  observer's 
terrestrial  radius  CO.  The 
celestial  pole  must  be  at  some  point  of  the  celestial  meridian,  by 
definition.  Let  this  point  be  P.  The  celestial  equator  will  meet 
the  meridian  at  E,  90°  distant  from  P.  The  terrestrial  pole  will  be 
at  P",  and  E'  will  be  a  point  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  angle 
WCO  will  be  the  terrestrial  latitude  of  the  point  0,  since  it  is  the 
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angular  distance  of  the  point  0  from  the  terrestri^  equator  at  B'. 
The  angle  PCH  is  the  altitude  or  angular  elevation  of  the  celestial 
pole  above  the  horizon  at  H.  For  if ,  as  we  know,  is  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  for  an  observer  at  0. 

But  :fZCE  =  ^PCa,  sbce  PC  is  perpendicular  to  CE,  and 
EC  perpendicular  to  ZC.  Hence  we  have  a  diemonstration  that 
the  altitude  of  the  celestial  pole  is  everywhere  equ^  to  th«  terres- 
trial latitude  of  the  observer.  Thus,  as  stated  in  the  text,  this  alti- 
tude will  be  90°  to  an  observer  at  the  pole  of  the  earth,  where 
the  latitude  is  90° ;  and  it  will  be  0°  to  an  observer  at  the  equator, 
where  the  terrestrial  latitude  is  likewise  0°. 
ITote  4.     Stars  that  never  Set  (p.  43). 

It  is  evident  that  these  stars  are  the  ones  whose  diurnal  circles 
have  an  angular  distance  from  the  celestial  pole  less  than  PH 
(Fig.  107) ;  i.e.  less  than  the  observer's  terrestrial  latitude. 
These  stars  will  have  a  declination  greater  than  (90°  —  latitude). 

Note  s.    Sidereal  Tims  (p.  67). 

The  sidereal  time,  or  hour-angle  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  the 
arc  VAf  in  Fig.  106. 

To  make  the  definition  of  sidereal  time  perfectly  geneTfi^  as- 
tronomers count  all  hour-angles  westward  from  the  meridiwi,  and 
allow  them  to  increase  continuously  to  24*.  Thus,  an  hour- 
angle  1"  east  from  the  meridian,  corresponding  to  23"  sidereal 
time,  would  be  called  a  west  bour-an^e  of  23". 
Hote  6.    Right-ascension  of  the  Meridian  (p.  67). 

Again  recurring  to  Fig.  106,  it  is  clear  from  our  definitions  that 
the  right-ascension  of  a  star  on  the  meridian  is  the  arc  VM ;  and 
we  have  seen  in  Note  5  that  this  identical  arc  is  also  the  ddereal 
time.  Therefore  the  sidereal  time  and  the  right-ascenaon  of  the 
meridian  at  any  instant  are  the  same. 

The  general  relation  of  hour-angle,  right-ascension,  and  sidereal 
time  may  also  be  deduced  from  Fig.  106.  We  have  from  our 
definitions : 

VD  -  right-ascension  of  star  S', 
DM  =  hour-angie  of  star  S', 
VM  =  sidereal  time. 
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And  aince,  from  Fig.  106 : 

VM  =  VD  +  DM, 
j  it  follows  that  in  general : 

Sidereal  time  =  rigbt-ascension  +  hour-angle. 
Hoiuvangle  '^  sidereal  time  —  right-ascension. 
The  last  equation  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  hour-angle  of  a 
Nstar  at  any  instant,  if  we  know  its  right-ascension,  and  have  a 
/correct  sidereal  clock  at  hand. 

ITote  7.    Hour-angle  of  Visible  Sun  (p.  68). 

In  Fig.  106,  if  we  let  .S'  be  the  visible  sun  at  any  instant,  its 
hour-angle  is  the  arc  DM,  measured  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
This  same  arc  is  also  the  apparent  solar  time  at  that  instant. 

Note  8.    Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Meridians  (p.  73). 

If  we  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the 
observer,  and  thence  continued  outward  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
it  will  pierce  the 
sphere  at  the  ob- 
server's zenith.  The 
terrestrial  meridian, 
by  definition,  passes 
throuf^  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  and 
the  observer.  The 
celestial  meridian, 
also  by  definition, 
passes  through  the 
celestial  north  pole 
and  the  observer's 
zenith.  Therefore 
the  celestial  merid- 
ian is  a  projection 
of  the  terrestrial 
meridian  outward 
on  the  celestial  sphei 


Flo.  108.    Time  DiSeiencca. 


Figure  108  is  like  Fig.  106,  with  the 
addition  of  a  second  celestial  meridian.  The  figure  repreeents  the 
celestial  sphere  projected  down  upon  the  horizon  of  New  York, 
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of  which  the  zenith  spears  as  before  at  Z.  The  projection  of 
the  zenith  of  Greenwich  at  the  same  instant  is  at  Z'.  Therefore 
PZ'M'  will  be  the  projection  of  part  of  the  celestial  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  The  sun  and  vernal  equinox  are  projected  at 
S'  and  V,  as  before.  Then  DM  is  the  sun's  hour-an^e  at  New 
York;  DM',  its  hour-angle  at  the  same  instant  at  Greenwich. 
MM',  which  measures  the  angle  between  the  two  celestial  merid- 
ians, is  also  the  difference  of  the  two  hour-angles,  or  the  solar 
time  difference  between  New  York  and  Greenwich.  And  this  is 
the  same  as  the  lon^tude  difference,  measured  by  the  two  cor- 
responding terrestrial  meridians  on  the  earth  inside  the  celestial 
sphere. 

At  the  same  moment,  VM  and  VM'  are  the  hour-angles  of  the 
vernal  equinox  at  New  York  and  Greenwich ;  and  MM'  is  also 
the  sidereal  time  difference.  Consequently,  the  «dereal  and  solar 
time  differences  are  equal  and  identical ;  they  are  both  measured 
by  the  same  are  MM'. 

Note  9.    Angle  of  Gnomon  (p.  79). 

It  is  evident  that  the  "factor"  in  the  table  is  simply  the  tangent 
of  the  latitude.    In  Fig.  24, 

be  =  ae  tan  bac, 
and  if  the  tabular  factor  is  tan  latitude,  the  construction  of  the 
figure  will  make  the  ai^le  bac  equal  to  the  latitude,  as  required 
for  the  gnomon. 

Note  10.     Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Sundial  (pp.  80, 84). 

To  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  construction  ^ven  in  the 
text  for  drawing  a  sundial,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  well-known  formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry  relating  to  the 
solution  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles.  The  accompanying 
Fig.  109  represents  the  conditjons  of  the  problem.  The  large 
circle  ZPNQS  is  the  celestial  meridian.  The  circle  NIVS  is  the 
horizon,  on  the  plane  of  which  the  dial  is  to  be  drawn.  The  center 
of  the  dial  is  at  0 ;  and  QP  is  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Aa 
the  edge  of  the  gnomon  is  parallel  to  the  axis  QP,  we  may  regard 
it  as  lyii^  in  that  axis,  because  the  sun  will  appear  to  rotate  around 
the  edge  of  the  gnomon  (p.  84).    So  we  may  consider  the  edge  of 
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the  gnomon  to  start  at  0,  and  to  extend  a  short  distance  in  the 
direction  OP. 

Now  Buppoae  0/V,  situated  in  the  horizon  plane  NIVS,  to  be 
the  direction  in  which  the  shadow  falls  at  four  o'clock.  Then, 
r^nembering  that  solar  time  is  ^mply  the  houi-augle  of  the  sun, 
we  recall  that  "four 
o'clock"  means  that  the 
sun's  hour-angle  is  four 
hours,  or  60°.  We  may 
suppose  the  sun  to  appear 
at  the  point  S'  at  four 
o'clock.  Then,  from  the 
definition  of  hour-angle 
(p.  363),  the  sun  is  then 
distant  60°  from  the 
meridian;  or  the  angle 
ZPS'  is  60°.  The  op- 
posite angle  NPIV,  be- 
ing equal  to  ZPS',  is  th^s 
also  60°.  . 

Now  let  us  consider  the  spherical  triangle  formed  on  the  celestial 
sphere  by  the  ttuee  points  P,  N,  and  IV.  In  it  we  know  the  side 
PN,  for  it  is  the  elevation  of  the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon, 
and  therefore  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  dial  is 
to  be  used  (p.  365).  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  also  know  the  angle 
NPIV,  which  is  60°.  And  we  know  the  angle  PNIV  to  be  a 
right  angle,  because  the  celestial  meridian  is  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

Accordii^  to  the  principles  of  spherical  trigonometry,  if  we 
know  one  side  and  one  acute  angle  of  a  right-angled  spherical 
triangle,  we  can  calculate  all  the  other  parts  of  the  triangle.  In 
the  present  problem,  we  need  only  calculate  the  side  NIV.  For 
this  measures  the  angle  NOIV,  which  is  the  dial  angle  for  the 
four-o'clock  line,  or  the  angle  which  the  four-o'clock  line  makes 
with  the  north-aud-south  line  ON. 

In  the  same  way,  we  can  calculate  the  dial  angles  for  the  one- 
o'clock,  three-o'clock  lines,  etc.    TTie  twelve-o'clock  line,  or  noon- 
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line,  is  of  course  ON ;  for  at  noon  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  pointing  at  the  celestial  pole  will  then  fall 
due  north.  We  might  construct  the  dial  by  simply  laying  off  the 
proper  computed  angles  for  the  vbtioub  hours  from  the  dial 
center  0. 

The  trigonometric  fonnula  for  calculatmg  the  side  NIV,  or 
the  dial  angle  ^0/V,  is: 

tan  NIV  =  tan  NPIV  sin  PN. 


And  if  we  let: 

«  - 

(- 
l- 

dial  angle  for  any  hour, 
Utitude  of  the  place, 

tb^  the  general  fonnula  b 

tanu  - 

tan  f  Bin  I. 

The  dial  anglet 
New  York  are  a> 

L  calculated  by  this  fonnula  for  the  latitude  of 
follows : 

XII. 

0°    0' 

I. 

9°  56' 

II. 

20°  40' 

III. 

33°  10" 

IV. 

48°  33" 

V. 

or  42' 

VI. 

90°    C 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  constructimi  f^vea  in  the  text 
(Fig.  25)  is  in  accord  with  the  above  general  fonnula.  In  this 
figure  we  have  really  drawn  two  half-dials,  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  gnomon.  To  prove  the  construction  of  Fig.  25 
correct,  we  have  now  to  show,  for  instance,  that : 
tan  caJ  =■=  tan  15°  sin  I. 

The  factors  given  in  the  table  on  p.  80  are  the  sines  of  the 
latitudes  I.  Therefore,  since  we  made  Me  (Fig.  25)  equal  to  ca 
multiplied  by  the  factor  in  the  table,  it  follows  that : 

Mc  —  ca  sin  I.  (1) 

We  made  the  ai^le  cMI  (fig.  25)  equal  to  one«ixtfa  of  a  right 
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angle,  or  15°.    Therefore,  from  the  right-ai^led  plane  triangle 
McI,  we  have; 

T^=  tan  15  , 

Mc  ' 

or: 

le  =  Metaa  15°. 
Subetituting  the  value  of  Mc  from  equation  (1)  g^ves : 

le  ™  ca  tan  15°  Bin  I, 
or: 

—  =  tan  15°  am  I.  (2) 
Now  from  the  right-angled  plane  triangle  da,  we  have : 

—  =  tan  CO/.  (3) 
Substituting  from  equation  (2)  in  equation  (3),  we  have 

tan  ca/  »  tan  15°  sin  I ; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  construction  in  fig.  25  is  proved,  since 
the  above  equation  accords  with  the  general  form : 
tan  u  =  tan  2  sin  Z. 

Note  II.    Theory  of  Foucault  Experiment  (p.  91). 

We  have  explained  the  conditions  of  the  problem  if  the  experi- 
ment were  performed  at  the  north  pole  of  the  euth.  There  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum's  wire  would  of  course  be 
situated  in  the  prolongation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  would  conse- 
quently not  move  as  a  result  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation,  which 
is  the  only  motion  of  the  earth  here  requiring  consideration.  In 
any  other  latitude,  the  point  of  suspension  would  go  around  as 
the  earth  rotates :  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  explun  further  the 
statement  that  the  direction  in  apace  of  the  pendulum's  plane  of 
oscillation  tends  to  remain  constant.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
point  of  suspension  moves,  the  plane  of  oscillation  moves  also; 
but  it  tends  to  occupy  a  position  constantly  parallel  to  itself. 
Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  correct  by  fastening  a 
small  metal  ball  to  a  string  and  letting  it  oscillate,  the  end  of  the 
string  beii^  held  in  the  experimenter's  hand.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  experimenter  may  walk  across  the  room,  carrying  the  end 
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of  the  Btiing ;  yet  the  plane  of  oecillatioD  will  remain  cfHistflntly 
parallel  to  itself. 

So  much  beii^  premised, we  may  now  proceed  to  calculate  the 
rate  at  which  the  marks  under  the  pendulum  should  rotate.  Let  us 
suppose  we  start  the  pendulum  swinging  in 
a  Dortb-and-south  direction,  and  therefore 
directly  under  the  celestial  meridian,  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian.  In  Ilg.  110,  let 
NABCS  ix  the  meridian  directly  over  the 
pendulum  when  we  start  it  swinging,  and 
suppose  it  swings  between  two  points  in  the 
room  corresponding  to  the  points  A  and  B 
of  this  meridian.  In  a  second  of  time  the 
earth's  rotation  will  have  broi^b  a  new 
celestial  meridian  over  the  swinging  pendu- 
lum, and  the  old  one  will  have  gone  to  the 
position  NA'B'C'S. 

But  the  p^idulum  will  still  swing  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian,  and  the 
rotation  shown  by  the  experiment  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  betwe^i  the  two  meridians. 
Let  us  draw  Fig.  Ill  to  show  this  angle.  This  figure  is  like  a 
map  in  a  get^aphy  book.  If  the  original  meridian  was  AB,  and 
the  meridian  at  the  end  of  one  second  A'B',  the  rotation  shown 
by  the  pendulum  will  be  the  angle  between  these  two  lines.  If 
we  draw  A'M  perpendicular  to  BB',  the  rotation 
angle  will  be  the  angle  MA'B'.    Let  ub  call  this 


It  is  well  known  that  on  a  map  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  regions  the  terrestrial  meridians  are 
practically  parallel :  there  is  no  "convergence  of 
meridians"  there ;  and  there  would  be  no  Fou- 
cault  efiFect.     Near  the  pole  the  angle  between 


effect  is  also  greatest. 

In  this  way  we  translate  our  astronomical  problem  into  terms  of 

geometry :  it  is  now  merely  a  question  of  simple  geometry  to  a»- 
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certain  the  angle  of  convergence  between  two  neighboring  meridians 
on  the  earth  in  any  latitude,  such  as  that  of  New  York,  for  instance ; 
and  this  angle  will  be  the  Foucault  pendulum  rate  of  rotation. 

We  see  at  once  from  Fig.  Ill  that,  in  any  latitude,  we  have 
from  the  trian^e  A'B'M : 

and  Eonce  for  very  email  au^ea  like  a  the  tangent  and  the  are  are 
equal,  we  may  write : 

-if;-  <" 

Beferriug  agaiq  to  Fig.  110,  which  we  may  now  take  to  represent 
the  earth  instead  of  the  celestial  sphere,  we  observe  that  the  latitude 
area  AA',  BB',  and  CC  are  aU  arcs  of  circles  whose  radii  are 
PA',  P'B',  and  OC'.  The  last  radius  OC'  is  the  earth's  radius, 
because  we  shall  consider  CC  to  be  an  arc  of  the  equator.  Now 
suppose  the  point  B'  to  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  latitude  I'. 
Then  I'  is  the  angle  B'OC',  for  the  latitude  is  the  angular  distance 
of  B'  from  the  equator.  But  the  line  P'B'  in  the  plane  of  the  circle 
NA'B'S  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  B'OC.  Simi- 
larly, the  radii  of  all  arcs  like  AA',  BB',  etc.,  are  simply  proportional 
to  the  cosines  of  the  latitudes  corresponding  to  the  points  A',  B', 
etc. 

But  the  arcs  themselves  must  be  proportional  to  their  radii. 
So  it  follows  that  the  linear  lengths  of  the  arc  AA',  BB',  are  also 
proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  corresponding  latitudes. 

We  have  called  V  the  latitude  corresponding  to  the  point  B'. 
Let  us  call  I  the  latitude  corresponding  to  A'.  Now  we  have  found 
that  the  arcs  AA'  and  BB'  are  proportional  in  lei^h  to  the 
cosines  of  the  latitudes  I  and  I'.  Therefore  the  difference  between 
AA'  and  BB'  must  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  same 
coednee,  which  we  may  e}q>ress  by  the  following  equation,  in  which 
K  is  simply  a  constant  denoting  proportionality : 
BB'  -  AA'  =  K  (cos  I'  ~  coal). 

But,  from  Fig.  Ill: 

MB'  =  BB'  -  AA'. 
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Consequently,  from  the  preceding  equation : 

MB'  -  X  (cos  i'  -  COS  0.  (2) 

Now,  in  fig.  110,  draw  the  line  A'Q  perpendicular  to  P'B',  com- 
pleting a  little  right-angled  trian^e  A'B'Q.  (We  may  regard  the 
short  arc  A'B'  as  here  equivalent  to  a  strMght  line.)  Then  we 
have: 

QB*  =  COB  I'  -  cos  i, 
and:  QB'  -  A'B' sin  QA'B'. 

But:  QA'B'  =  B'OC'  =  V ; 

therefore :  QB'  =  A'B'  an  V. 

But:  A'B'=0-O- 

Consequently :  QB'  =  cos  /'  —  cos  I  =»  {l  —  I')  mn  I'. 

It  then  follows  from  equation  (2)  that : 

AfB' =  X(;  -  n  8in  r.  (3) 

We  also  have,  obviously,  from  Ilg.  Ill : 

MA'  ~l-l'.  (4) 

Now  Bubstituting  from  equations  (3)  and  (4)  in  equation  (1),  we 
have  finally : 

«  =  X  Bin  v.  (5) 

This  simple  equation  (5)  establishes  the  important  principle 
that  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  Foucault  pendulum  in  one  sectmd 
must  everywhere  be  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  latitude  of  the 
place  where  the  experiment  is  performed. 

It  is  further  obviously  indifferent  whether  the  original  impulse 
was  given  to  the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian ;  for 
whatever  angle  the  original  impulse  made  with  the  on^nal  merid- 
ian, at  the  end  of  one  second  of  time  that  angle  will  have  changed 
by  the  same  quantity  a  with  respect  to  the  meridian. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  find  the  value  of  the  constant  K  in  equation 
(5),  For  at  the  north  pole,  sin  i'  =  1,  since  I'  =  90°.  Therefore, 
at  the  pole,  equation  (5)  becomes : 

(t  =  K. 

But  we  already  know  that  at  the  pole  the  pendulum  must 

make  one  complete  revolution  of  360°  in  24  hours.    So  it  must 
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there  revolve  at  the  rate  of  15°  per  hour,  or  15'  per  minute.    With 
this  value  of  £  we  therefore  have  in  any  latitude  V  : 

Bate  of  revolution  =  (15'  per  minute)  sin  V. 
In  New  York,  for  instance, 

V  =  40°  48',  sin  I'  -  0.65. 
Rate  of  rotation  =  9. '75  per  minute. 

The  above  demonstration  of  the  Foucault  pendulum  theory  is 
not  rigorous,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes, 
provided  the  duration  of  the  experiment  is  not  much  greater  than 
one  hour. 

Hota  13.    The  Torwon  Constant  (p.  108). 

The  problem  of  aacertaining  the  torsion  constant  T  from  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  the  torsion  balance  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
corresponding  problem  of  determining  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
pendutiun  from  its  time  of  vibration.  It  is  shown  in  books  on 
physics  that  if  we  let : 

(  =  vibration  time  of  an  ordinary  simple  pendulum, 

I  =  length  of  the  pendulum, 

g  =  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth, 

>■ "  the  ratio  3.1416, 
then: 

An  analogous  formula  exists  in  the  case  of  the  torsion  balance, 
except  that  instead  of  g,  the  force  of  gravity,  the  formula  involves 
T,  the  torsion  constant.  We  now  let  I  represent  the  entire  length 
ah  of  the  torsion  balance  arm  (Figs.  32  and  33),  and  m  the  mass  of 
dther  small  ball  a  or  b.    Then  the  torsion  balance  formula  is : 


and  those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  science  of  mechanics 
wilt  note  that  SmT-j  is  the  "moment  of  inertia"  of  the  entire 
balance. 
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Solving  this  equ&tioa  for  T  gives : 

2?  ' 
and  this  equation  will  make  known  the  value  of  T  for  any  torsion 
balance  after  we  have  observed  its  vibration  time  (,  measured 
the  length  of  the  arm  a6,  and  ascertiuned  m  by  weighing  the  small 
balls  in  an  ordinary  balance. 

ITote  13.    The  Cavendish  Experiment  (p.  110). 

Returmng  now  to  Fig.  33,  let  us  use  the  followii^  notation : 
M  =  mass  in  grams  of  either  big  lead  ball, 
m  =  mass  in  grams  of  either  small  ball, 
d  n  measured  distance  in  centimeters  from  the  positkm  of  rest  6' 

to  B',  the  center  of  the  big  lead  b^!, 
g  =*  the  acceleration  due  to  the  "force  of  gravity,"  as  used  in 

physics,  or  981  centimeters, 
I  >=  length  of  torsion  balance  arm,  or  the  distance  ab,  in  centi- 
meters, 
/  =  the  force  with  which  both  big  balls  turn  the  balance. 
Now,  according  to  Newton's  law,  the  attractive  force  between 
the  baUs  B'  and  h'  is  (p.  103) : 

G^,  (1) 

in  which  formula  G  is  a  so-called  "gravitational  constant,"  in- 
troduced to  indicate  that  the  attraction  is  proportional  ^-^* 
not  equal  to  it. 
The  distance  from  B'  to  a'  ia : 

V(P+  P ; 
consequently,  the  attractive  force  existing  between  B'  and  a'  is : 

Both  forces  (1)  and  (2)  tend  to  turn  the  torsion  balance.     They 

act  against  each  other,  however,  tending  to  rotate  the  balance 

in  opposite  directions.     And  the  force  (1)   is  larger  than   (2) ; 

so  that  it  will  determine  the  final  direction  of  rotation. 
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Furtheimore,  the  entire  force  (1)  tends  to  turn  the  balance, 
while  only  a  small  part  or  "component"  of  (2)  has  such  an  effect. 
We  can  easily  find  this  component,  which  acts  from  B'  upon  a'  so 
as  to  turn  the  balance.  According  to  the  so-called  "  parallel(^p«m 
of  forces"  this  component  is : 
J-,   Mm 


or,  finally: 

<?    ^"^    ■  C3> 

{<?  +  P)* 

The  effective  force  tending  to  rotate  the  balance,  and  resultmg 
from  the  big  ball  B',  will  be  the  difference  of  (1)  and  (3).  It  will 
be  )/,  since,  in  our  notation,  /  is  the  force  with  which  both  big  balls 
tend  to  rotate  the  balance.  By  subtracting  (3)  from  (1)  we  thus 
obtMn  the  equation : 

y-OMmf^ ^—\  (4) 

For  brevity,  let  us  put : 

D  =  i L^.  (5) 

«"     (d"  +  P)« 
Then  we  have : 

J/  =  GMmD,  (6) 

and,  solving  for  M,  we  obtain : 

Jtf  =  i  ■  -i—  (7) 

Q    2mD 

The  force  /  must  be  detennined  from  obserrationfi  of  the  torsion 
balance,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  big  lead  balls.  Trans- 
ferring these  big  balls  from  the  position  A',  ff  to  the  position  A", 
B"  usually  rotates  the  balance  throi^b  a  very  small  angle  only. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  measure  this  angle  by  very  delicate 
means.  For  this  purpose  a  small  light  mirror  is  attached  to  the 
center  of  the  arm  ab  of  the  balance,  and  rotation  is  measured  by 
allowing  a  strong  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  this  mirror,  and  to  be 
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thence  reflected  upon  a  Bcale  at  some  diatanee  from  the  apparatus. 
The  rotation  of  the  bftlance  ia  thus  magnified,  and  can  be  measured 
without  difficulty. 

To  introduce  these  measures  into  our  foimulaa,  let : 
a  ^  the  total  change  in  centimeters  of  the  light  on  the  scale  brought 

about  by  changing  the  big  balls  from  A',  B'  to  A",  B". 
Q  —  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirroi. 

To  employ  the  units  usual  in  measures  of  this  kind,  ve  must 
reduce  the  motion  a  to  what  it  would  have  been  on  a  scale  at 

unit  distance  from  the  mirror.    This  would  be  ^-    We  must  also 

allow  for  the  well-known  fact  that  a  moving  reflected  beam  changes 
its  direction  twice  as  fast  as  the  mirror  turns.  This  reduces  the 
motion  on  the  scale  at  unit  distance  to  ^-    Finally,  we  must 

again  divide  by  2  to  obtain  the  effect  corresponding  to  the  half 
motion  bb',  instead  of  the  whole  motion  b"b',  since  we  are  calcu- 
lating the  disturbance  of  the  balance  from  a  position  of  rest,  and 
have  measured  its  motion  between  two  positions  of  extreme 
disturbance.  This  gives  the  observed  motion  on  the  scale,  to  be 
used  in  the  further  calculations,  as : 

Now  it  is  a  principle  underlying  the  tornon  or  twisting  of  rods 
or  fibers,  a  principle  verified  easily  by  experiment,  that  the  force 
required  to  twist  the  rod  or  fiber  through  any  angle  is  proportional 
to  that  ai^e.  For  instance,  if  a  certfun  force  would  turn  the 
torsion  balance  through  an  angle  of  10°,  it  would  require  just 
twice  as  much  force  to  turn  it  through  20°.  It  follows  from 
this  principle,  and  from  the  definition  of  the  torsion^  constant  T, 
that  the  for{w  required  to  turn  the  balance  through  the  angle  (8) 

ir;  (9) 

where  readers  familiar  with  Mechanics  will  note  that  T  is  really 
the  "turning  moment"  for  unit  angle  applied  at  unit  distance 
from  the  center. 
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This  expreseion  (9)  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  force  /,  because  /  is 
applied  at  the  ends  of  the  balance  arms  where  the  small  balls  are. 
The  length  of  this  balance  ann  being  -,  we  see  that  (d)  must  be 

equal  to  /  -  ;  and  so  we  may  write  the  equation : 

^r-/i.  (10) 

From  this  we  have : 

/(observed) -.i|5.  (11) 

We  have  already  obtuned  in  Note  12  (p.  375)  an  expression  for 
T  as  follows : 

r-!^.  (ij) 

With  the  help  of  equations  (11)  and  (12)  we  can  compute  the 
observed  force  /  from  our  observations  of  «  and  Q,  and  the  known 
dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  ports  of  the  balance. 

Next  we  can  establish  easily  an  expression  for  the  attractive 
force  existing  between  either  little  ball  and  the  earth.  For  this 
purpose,  let 

B  =  the  radius  of  the  earth,  in  centimeters, 
E  =  mass  of  the  earth,  in  grams. 
Then  we  have : 

Equation  (13)  follows  directly  from  Newton's  law,  if  we  rec^l 
that  the  earth  attracts  bodies  exterior  to  it  precisely  as  if  the  entire 
mass  of  the  earth  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  Thus  the  radius 
of  the  earth  becomes  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
small  ball,  and  its  square  appears  in  the  denominator  of  equa- 
tion (13). 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  teaohii^  of  Physics,  the  attractive 
force  existing  between  the  small  ball  and  the  earth  is  also  measured 
by  the  weight  of  the  small  ball,  since  weight  is  merely  the  result 
oi  such  attractive  force  of  the  earth.    And  in  physics,  the  weight 
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of  any  object  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  its  nuas  multiplied  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  g.    So  we  have : 

Attractive  force  between  small  ball  and  earth  —  mg.        (14) 
Equating  the  right-hand  members  of  equatiooa  (13)  and  (14) 

m  =  G^i  (15) 

E=^-  (16) 

If  we  now  divide  equation  (16)  by  equation  (7),  we  obtain : 

^^j.mR^D.  (17) 

We  now  obtain  the  value  of  /  from  equati<m  (11)  by  the  help  of 
equation (12).    This  gives: 

/=^-  (18) 

Substituting  from  equation  (IS)  in  equation  (17)  ^ves,  finally : 

E.8i^.g.„.  (19, 

Equation  (19)  enables  us  to  calculate  the  mass  of  the  earth,  B,  in 
terms  of  the  mass  of  either  big  lead  ball,  M.  It  wilt  be  noted  that 
the  only  quantities  used  in  equation  (19)  and  actually  observed  in 
the  Cavendish  experiment  are  «  and  Q.  Most  of  the  other  quanti- 
ties are  ascertained  by  measurements  and  weighings  before  the  tor- 
sion balance  is  put  together.  The  time  of  vibration,  t,  is  found  in 
seconds  by  observing  the  combined  duration  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  oscillations,  made  with  the  big  lead  balls  entirely  removed. 
In  the  actual  apparatus  mounted  for  use  in  the  astrononucal 
lecture-room  at  Colimibia  University,  New  York,  the  following 
numeric^  data  exist : 

t  =  281.5  seconds, 
d  =  5.3  centimeters, 
I  =  3.6  centimeters, 
g  =  981  centimeters, 
r  =  3.1416  centimeters, 
M  =  2750  grama, 
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and  the  radius  ot  the  earth  is : 

R  -  6.371  X  10*  centimetera. 
\ntfa  these  numbers  we  obtain  from  equation  (19) : 
£  =  0.30  X  1(F  ■  2  grama. 

In  ao  actual  experiment  the  writer  found : 
Q  =  189  centimeters, 
a  ='  10.86  centimeters. 
Therefore; 

Q  -  17,4, 
and: 

£  =  5.22  X  10"  grams, 
lite  present  accepted  value  of  the  eu'th's  mass  is : 
6  X  10"  grams ; 
ao  that  the  result  of  the  above  lecture-room  experiment  is  fairly 
aatisfactory. 

Note  14.    Linear  Distances  from  Angles  Alone  (p.  119). 

The  simple  Figure  112  shows  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
stated  in  the  text.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  given,  and  it  is  required  to 
draw  the  triangle.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so ; 
because,  with  the  given  angles,  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  m&ks  it  of  the 

■         .  .  1        .       D  jl         ■  IT"      P""-  "2.    Diataoce  from 

Size  A,  or  the  size  B,  or  any  other  size,     lo  Anjles. 

know  the  triangle  fully,  we  must  know  the 

length  of  at  least  one  side.     Angles  alone  enable  us  to  draw  a  figure 

which  is  geometrically  aimUar  to  the  required  figure,  but  they  do 

not  enable  us  to  draw  the  figure  itself  to  scale. 

Hote  1$.    Calendar  Rule  (p.  144). 

To  demonstrate  this  rule,  we  b^in  by  assuming  that  our  era 
commenced  with  a  year  numbered  0,  so  that  1913  was  the  1914tb 
year  of  the  era.  Of  course  there  was  not  really  an  initial  year  0, 
but  we  can  imagine  the  calendar  extended  to  that  time.  Then  the 
principle  on  which  our  rule  is  based  consists  in  calculating  the 
number  of  days  from  January  1  of  the  year  0  to  the  date  under  in- 
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vestigation,  and  ascertaining  how  many  weeks  elapsed  in  the 
interval. 

It  happens  that  January  1  of  the  year  0  was  a  Sunday.  Let  us 
next  compute  the  number  of  days  between  Januaiy  1  of  the  year  0 
and  March  1  of  any  year,  such  as  1913.  We  select  March  1, 
because  it  is  desirable  for  the  moment  to  use  a  date  that  follows 
the  posnble  extra  day  inserted  as  February  29  in  leap-years. 

Let  us  indicate  the  year  number,  sudi  as  1913,  by  the  tetter  y, 
and  the  century  number,  such  as  19  in  the  year  1913,  by  the  letter 
e.  The  total  nimiber  of  days  from  January  1  in  the  year  0,  to 
March  1  of  the  same  year,  is  59,  for  the  year  0  was  not  a  leap-year. 
Consequently,  if  there  were  no  le^>-yearB,  we  should  have : 
No.  of  days  from  Jan.  1,  year  0,  to  Mar.  1,  year  y  «  366  y  +  89. 

As  each  leap-year  adds  one  day,  we  must  increase  this  by  the 
number  of  leap-yeaxs  from  the  year  0  to  the  year  y,  and  including 
the  year  y,  if  it  be  a  leap-year.  To  find  this  number,  let  us  divide 
c  and  y  by  4,  and  call  the  remainders  after  the  division  n  and  u. 
Then  it  is  clear  that  under  the  Gr^^rian  rule  the  number  of  leap- 
years  will  be; 

i  (y  -  r*)  -  c  -f-  He  -  n). 
Furthermore,  this  number  will  be  a  whole  number,  because  we  can 
prove  easily  that  y  —  u  and  c  —  ri  are  both  divisible  exactly  by  4, 
without  remainder. 

The  proof  of  this  b  as  follows :  If  we  divide  any  number  what- 
ever, N,  by  some  other  number  D,  and  find  from  the  division  a 
quotient  Q  and  a  remainder  R ;  then,  if  we  divide  JV  —  B  by  D,  we 
shall  again  find  the  same  quotient  Q,  but  the  remainder  will  now 
be  0.  Thus,  if  we  divide  1913  by  4,  we  find  the  quotient  Q  is  478 
and  the  remainder  A  is  1.  If  we  now  subtract  this  rem^der  1 
from  the  original  number  1913,  we  have  for  N  —  R,  1912.  This 
being  divided  by  the  same  divisor  4,  gives  the  old  quotient  Q  as 
478,  but  the  remainder  is  now  0.  This  shows  that  our  expression 
for  the  number  of  leap-years  is  a  whole  number,  as  it  should  be. 

We  then  have,  by  addition  of  the  number  of  leap-years : 
Total  no.  of  days  from  Jan.  1,  jrear  0,  to  Mar.  1,  year  y 
-  365  y  +  59  -h  I  (y  -  r,)  -  c  -I-  }(c  -  ri). 
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Now,  if  March  1  in  the  year  y  is  a  Sunday,  like  the  first  d&y  of 
the  era,  the  above  number  must  be  divisible  exactly  by  7.  But  if 
March  1  in  the  year  y  is  Monday,  one  day  later  than  Sunday, 
we  can  make  the  above  number  divisible  by  7  if  we  subtract  1 
from  it;  and  1  is  the  week-day  nimiber  for  Monday,  minus  1. 
Similarly,  for  Wednesday,  for  which  the  week-day  number  is  4,  we 
would  subtract  3.  In  gener^,  let  us  indicate  by  id  the  week-day 
number  of  March  1,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  year  y,  and  subtract 
to  —  1  from  the  above  total  number  of  days.    This  gives : 

365  v  +  59  +  i  (V  -  r.)  -  c  +  J  (c  -  rO  -  {w  -  1), 
and  this  number  is  now  always  divisible  exactly  by  7. 

Our  real  problem  is  to  determine  (w  —  1)  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  just  obtained  is  thus  divisible  exactly  by  7.  In  doing  this 
we  may  evidently  increase  or  diminish  our  number  by  any  exact 
multiple  of  7  without  impairing  its  divisibility  by  7  or  affecting  the 
value  of  w.  We  shall  introduce  two  new  remainders  ri  and  n,  by 
dividing  the  century  number  e,  and  the  year  number  y,  by  7,  just 
as  we  have  already  divided  them  both  by  4. 

This  having  been  done,  we  may  correct  our  total  number  of 
daya  aa  follows,  noting,  of  course,  that  each  number  added  or  sub- 
tracted is  divisible  exactly  by  7.    We  shall  add : 

iiv  -  r,)  +  i(c -rd,        ■ 
subtract  364  y  +  56, 

add  7rj  +  7rt, 

subtract  3  (v  —  r*)  -f-  (c  —  r»), 

and  so  our  total  number  becomes : 

3  +  r,  +  5  r,  +  5  n -f- 3  r*  -  (up  -  1) . 

This  number  is  now  made  up  of  remainders  only.  It  will  be  a 
comparatively  small  number,  as  no  remainder  ie  larger  than  6; 
and  it  is  still  divisible  exactly  by  7.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
(w—  1)  is  simply  the  remaindw  that  will  occur  in  the  division  by 
7  of  the  number : 

3  -t-  5  r,  -f-  ri  +  5  r,  +  3  r<, 
and  thus  (w  —  1)  is  determined  for  March  1  in  the  year  y. 
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But  we  need  to  find  (u  —  1)  for  any  day  in  the  year  y,  not  merely 
for  March  1.  To  accomplish  this  for  any  other  day  in  March, 
say  the  3d,  for  mstance,  we  have  merely  to  add  2  to  the  above 
number,  before  dividing  by  7,  because  March  3  comes  two  days 
later  than  March  1.  In  general,  if  we  indicate  by  d  the  date  in 
March  for  which  the  week-day  is  required,  we  must  add  (d  —  1) 
to  the  above  number.    This  gives,  for  March  <f^ : 

3  +  5  r,  +  r,  +  5  r,  +  3  r*  +  (d  -  1), 
or:  2  +  5ri  +  r,  +  5rt  +  Zu  +  d; 

and  this  nimiber  being  divided  by  7  will  give  the  (w  —  1)  of  March 
d  for  a  reminder. 

The  same  expression  will  hold  for  April,  if  we  add  31,  because 
there  are  31  days  in  March.  Adding  31,  and  deducting  28,  an  exact 
multiple  of  7,  gives  for  April : 

5  +  5  r.  +  r,  +  5  r,  +  3  r*  +  d. 

A  similar  expression  holds  for  each  month,  a  difference  occurring 
only  in  the  number  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  expression.    If  we  in- 
dicate that  month-number  by  m,  we  may  write  for  any  month : 
m  -H  5ri  +  r,  +  6r,  +  Sr*  +  d. 

The  values  of  m  for  the  various  months  may  then  be  written  in  a 
little  table  (see  Rule,  p.  144).  In  forming  this  table  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  t^t  there  will  be  a  sUght  difference  between  the 
m's  for  leap-years  and  ordinary  years.  We  have  started  with 
the  formula  for  March  1,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difference  as 
much  as  possible.  After  that  date  in  the  year  there  is  no  difference. 
But  in  January  and  February  the  leap-year  m'a  are  smaller  by 
1  than  those  for  ordinary  years,  on  account  of  the  interpolated 
February  29. 

The  entire  rule  may  be  arranged  in  the  accompanying  tabular 
form.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  does  not  vary  in  a  whole 
century,  namely,  5  ri  +  r,,  we  have  designated  by  K.  In  the  Julian 
calendar  K  is  evidently  always  0,  because  there  is  no  c^itury  ex- 
ception in  the  leap-year  rule  of  that  calendar.  For  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  we  have  here  indicated  the  final  remainder  (w  --  1) 
byfi. 
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Calccl4TI0N  or  Wekk-dat,  Greqorian  or  Julian  Calendar 
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where  K  -  5r,  +Tt,  Gregorian ; 

K  -Q,    Julian. 
(Gregorian  K  -  20,  from  1900  to  1009.) 
Week.<lay  No.  -  u  +  1. 


Note  i6.    Gauss'  Rule  for  E^ter  (p.  148). 

To  demonstrate  the  rule,  we  shall  consider  the  Julian  calendar 
first,  and  thai  modify  our  results  to  accord  with  the  present 
Gregorian  calendar. 

The  lunar  month  of  chronology,  or  the  period  of  the  moon's 
orbital  revolution  around  the  earth,  is  approximately  29}  days 
loi^.  In  making  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  have  lunar  months  of  29  and  30  days  occur  alternately 
as  a  general  rule.  But  for  a  reason  to  be  explfuned  in  a  moment, 
an  extra  lunar  month  of  30  days  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  every 
third  year  for  six  successive  periods  of  three  years  each,  or  e^hteen 
years  in  all.  Then,  one  year  later,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
year,  an  additional  extra  lunar  month  of  29  days  is  further  in- 
serted in  the  calendar. 
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The  lunar  calendar  for  nineteen  years  then  stands  as  follows : 
3  years  (36  months)  alternating  29  and  30  days,  total       .    .    1062  days 

Extra  months  of  30  days 30  days 

The  above  repeated  five  times  more  (1092  X  5) 5460  days 

The  l»th  year  of  12  months  alternating  29  and  30  days     .     .       354  days 

The  final  extra  month  of  29  days 29  days 

Total  6935  days 

The  above  calculation  takes  no  account  of  lei^years,  which 
occur  every  fourth  year  in  the  Julian  calendar.  To  get  these 
leap-years  into  the  lunar  calendar,  too,  the  eccledastical  chronol- 
ogists  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  putting  an  extra  day  into  the 
lunar  month  of  February,  whenever  it  is  put  into  the  civil  month  of 
February.  In  19  years  this  will  happen  five  times  when  any  one 
of  the  first  three  years  of  the  19  is  a  leap-year ;  but  if  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Id  is  a  leap-year,  it  will  happen  four  times  only.  Thus, 
on  the  average : 

19  years  will  have   6935  -|-  5,  or  6940  days  three  tames,  and 
19  years  will  have  6935  -f-  4,  or  6939  days  once. 

The  mean  of  these  figures  is  6936}  days ;  and  this  is  the  average 
number  of  days  in  19  lunar  years,  according  to  accepted  chronologic 
rules. 

Now  the  length  of  a  Julian  tropical  or  calendar  year  is  365}  days. 
Consequently,  19  Juhan  years  will  contain  365}  X  19,  or  69392, 
days,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  lunar  figures  just  found.  This 
agreement  is  evidently  not  accidental,  but  is  the  result  of  the  above 
conventional  and  arbitrary  rules  for  the  extra  lunar  months. 

One  important  thing  follows  from  this  agreement :  if  we  write 
the  calendar  dates  of  full-moon  for  a  period  of  19  years,  these  calen- 
dar dates  will  then  be  repeated  m  the  next  and  in  every  subsequent 
period  of  19  years.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  year  0,  or  the 
year  next  preceding  the  year  1  of  our  era,  was  the  first  year  of  a 
19-year  cycle.  Consequently,  the  year  1  was  the  second  of  the 
19-year  cycle,  the  year  2  the  third,  and  the  year  19  the  first  of  the 
next  cycle.  It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  if  we  divide  the  year 
number  y  by  19,  and  call  the  remainder  r»,  then  ri  +  1  will  be 
the  position  of  the  year  v  in  a  19-year  cycle. 
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The  next  step  is  to  find  for  any  year  the  date  of  the  Easter  full- 
moon,  which,  according  to  the  Nicene  council's  decree,  is  the  first 
to  fall  on  March  21  or  thereafter.  Let  us  call  the  date  of  this 
full-moon  March  21  -}-  P,  and  suppose  dates  in  March  to  be  car- 
ried over  into  April,  so  that  April  1  will  be  called  March  32.  Now 
it  BO  happens  that  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  I,  the  Easter 
full-moon,  Julian  calendar,  fell  on  March  36,  so  that  P  was  then  15. 
As  there  are  354  (12  X  29J)  days  in  a  lunar  twelve-month,  it  ia 
dear  that  in  the  year  1  Easter  full-moon  must  have  occurred  11 
(which  ia  365-354)  days  earlier.  And  in  each  succeeding  year  of 
the  19-year  period,  Easter  fuU-moon  must  have  occurred  either  11 
days  earlier  than  m  the  preceding  year,  or  19  (which  is  30-11) 
days  later.  Of  course  the  occasions  when  it  occurs  19  days  later 
are  accounted  for  by  the  extra  30-day  months  inserted  every  three 
years.    He  following  table  exhibits  the  above  state  of  affairs : 


etc. 


11  days  earlier  than  year  0 
19  days  later  than  year  1 
11  days  earlier  than  year  2 
11  days  earlier  than  year  3 
19  days  later  than  year  4, 


It  is  clear  that  we  shall  have,  in  general,  if  we  let  e  and  x  be 
two  unknown  whole  numbers : 

P  =  I5-f-19x-  11  B, 

P  =  15-H9(i  +  t)  -30». 
It  is  further  clear  that  in  this  equation : 

X  +  v  =  T,, 

because,  to  get  P  in  the  table  above,  we  have  alwajre  added  19  rtand 
then  subtracted  the  largest  possible  value  of  30 1>.  So  we  may 
write: 

P  =  19  r.  -I- 15  -  30 1>. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  P  is  simply  the  remainder  occurrins 
in  the  diviaioQ  of  19  r»  +  15  by  30.  If  we  call  this  remainder  rj 
we  can  therefore  find  the  date  of  Easter  full-moon  in  the  Julian 
c^endar  thus : 


Year  No.,  y, 
19  r,  + 15 


And  the  date  of  East^  fuD^noon, 
Julian  calendar,  is  March  21  -I-  ri. 


The  above  method  of  calculation  not  only  applies  to  the  first 
period  of  19  years,  but  is  entirely  general ;  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
subsequent  19-year  periods  simply  repeat  the  same  dates  of  full- 
moon. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  Gregorian  calendar.  It  is  evident  that 
the  two  calendars  are  in  accord  at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  and 
do  not  diverge  until  the  year  100,  when  the  Gregorian  calendar 
omits  a  Julian  leap-year.  This  will  of  course  change  P  by  one  day, 
and  this  same  difference  of  one  d^  will  continue  from  the  year  100 
to  the  year  199.  From  200  to  299  there  will  be  a  difference  of  two 
days,  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  allow  for  this  cause  of  difference  between 
the  two  calendars  by  varying  the  number  15  that  occurs  in  the 
quantity  19  u  +  15.  Let  us  call  this  variable  number  M.  Then, 
in  both  calendars,  JIf  is  15  from  the  banning  of  the  era  to  the  year 
99.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar  M  increases  by  1  each  century 
thereafter,  except  that  for  every  fourth  century  this  increase  is 
omitted  because  of  the  Gregorian  leap-year  exception.  Uang 
our  fonner  notation,  in  which  c  is  the  century  number,  we  haveior 
the  Gregorian  calendar : 

jlf  =  15  +  c  -  1  (c  -  rO. 

But  this  value  of  M,  thus  corrected  for  the  Gregorian  leap-year, 
is  not  yet  quite  right.  A  further  last  correction  is  still  necessary 
on  account  of  s  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  lunar  period  of  19  years. 
A  lunar  month  is  not  exactly  29i  days  long ;  its  true  length  is 
29.530586  days.    So  the  235  lunar  months  of  a  l&-year  period 
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really  amount  to  235  X  20.530588  days ;  or  6939  days,  16  hours, 
31  minutes,  and  not  6939J  days,  as  already  obtained. 

The  error  of  1*  29^  amounts  to  a  day  in  308  years.  But  the 
framera  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  assumed  this  error  to  reach 
one  day  in  312^  years,  or  8  days  in  2500  years.  So  they  directed 
that  a  correction  be  made,  such  that  M  be  diminished  by  1  seven 
times  successively  at  the  ends  of  300-year  periods,  and  an  eighth 
time  at  the  end  of  a  400-year  period,  or  8  times  in  2500  years. 
The  last  period  of  2500  years  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1799,  and  the  correction  was  then  5 ;  new  corrections  are  therefore 
reqmred  m  2100,  2400,  2700,  3000,  3300,  3600,  3900,  aU  at  m- 
tervala  of  300  years.  But  the  next  following  correction  does  not 
come  until  4300  instead  of  4200,  on  account  of  the  eighth  period 
being  one  of  400  years.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied  for  all 
time  if  we  divide  8  c  +  13  by  25,  call  the  remainder  rt,  and  subtract 
from  M  the  correction : 

8  c  +  13  -  r, 
25 

This  may  be  verified  readily  by  drawing  up  a  table  of  this  cor- 
rection, when  it  wiU  be  found  to  have  the  value  5  for  {/  =  1790, 
and  to  increase  thereafter  forever  in  the  proper  way.  We  have, 
then,  finally,  for  the  Gregorian  calendar : 

Jtf  =  16  +  c-l{c-r0- A(8c-|-13-r,); 
and  wnen  M  is  greater  than  30,  we  may  subtract  from  it,  if  we 
choose,  the  largest  possible  exact  multiple  of  30.  And  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar  the  date  of  Easter  full-moon  is  now  March 
21  -f-  rr,  where  r?  is  the  remamder  resulting  from  the  division  by 
30  of  the  number  19  u  +  M. 

Having  thus  found  a  method  of  calculating  the  Gregorian  date, 
March  21  -H  r?,  of  the  Easter  full-moon,  we  must  now  find  the 
date  of  the  Simday  next  following,  which  will  be  Easter  Sunday. 
We  need  therefore  only  calculate  the  week-day  of  the  date  March 
21  +  r-i,  to  know  the  date  of  Easter.  Referring  to  our  former 
civil  calendar  formulas,  we  shall  find  the  remainder  rt  for  the  Easter 
full-moon  date,  March  21  -H  r-i,  which  remainder  we  shall  call 
rt  for  this  special  case,  if  we  divide  by  7  the  quantity : 
5r.  +  3r,-|-Jf-f-2-|-rj. 
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Now  if  r*  comes  out  0,  the  Easter  full-moon  comes  on  Sunday, 
and  Easter  is  7  days  later,  aecordii^  to  the  Nicene  decree.  If  r*  is 
1,  the  full-moon  day  is  Monday,  and  Easter  is  6  days  later.  In 
general,  we  obtain  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday  by  adding  to 
March  21  -f  rr  the  number : 

Collecting  all  our  formulas,  we  can  now  find  the  date  of  Easter 
Sunday  as  follows ;  and  thus  the  rule  given  on  p.  148  is  demon- 
strated. 


DMd» 

by 

udcdl 

Century  No.,  c 

4 

n 

Century  No.,  c 

7 

fi 

K  -0,  Julian  calendar. 

Year  No.,  y 

4 

Tt 

if-15+c-l(c-n) 
-  A  (8  c  +  13  -  f^),  Greg,  calen- 

Year No.,  y 

7 

r. 

dar.    3f  -  15,  Julian  calendar. 

8c +  13 

25 

fi 

Eaater   Sunday   is   then    March 

Year  No.,  y 

19 

U 

28+rv-rfc 

19U  +  M 

30 

rt 

or  April  rj  —  r#  —  3. 

6r»  +  3n+JC| 

7 

ri 

The  following  are  values  of  K  and 

M  for  the  Gregorian  calendar : 
1800-1899,  K-li,  if  -  23, 
1900-1999,  JT  -  20,  AT  -  24. 

As  an  example,  let  us  calculate  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday  for 
1913.     We  have : 

r,  =  1,  ri  =  2,  Jf  =  20,  Af  =  24,  r,  =  13,  tt  =  1,  r,  =  6 ; 

Easter  Sunday  is  on  March  28  +  1  -  6  =  March  23. 

We  must  now  explain  the  two  exceptions  that  occur  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar  only  (p.  149).  The  first  of  these  happens  when 
rj  "  29.  The  fonnulas  have  been  deduced  on  the  8uiq>osition 
that  the  March  and  April  full-moons  occur  at  an  interval  of  30 
days.  But  that  interval  may  be  29  days  only.  The  framera  of 
the  c^endar  have  assumed,  rather  arbitrarily,  that  if  there  is  a 
full-moon  on  March  19,  or  earlier  in  March,  the  April  full-moon 
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will  occur  30  days  later.  But  if  the  March  full-moon  is  on  the 
20th,  or  later,  the  April  full-moon  will  happen  29  days  lat«r. 
Thus  the  ecclesiastical  April  full-moon  will  happen  on  the  same 
day,  no  matter  whether  the  March  full-moon  comes  on  the  Idtb 
or  20th. 

As  this  cannot  occur  in  re^ty,  the  framers  of  the  calendar  have 
directed  that  when  the  March  full-moon  happens  on  the  20th, 
which  occurs  whenever  tj  =  29,  then  r?  shall  be  diminished  art>i- 
trarily  by  1.  That  is,  we  must  use  28  instead  of  29,  or  move  the 
April  moon  back  one  day.  But  the  diminution  of  Tj  by  1  will 
ordinarily  also  diminish  u  by  1.  Consequently,  Tt  —  u  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  so  will  the  date  of  Kaster  Sunday,  which 
depends  on  rj  —  ri.  Only  when  r?  =  29  and  r»  =  0  will  the 
change  of  r?  from  29  to  28  have  any  effect.  For  when  r«  =  0, 
a  diminution  by  1  will  change  it  into  6,  and  tt  —  r«  will  be  diminished 
by  7,  miLlfiTig  Easter  exactly  one  week  earlier.  But  when  r?  =  29 
and  r«  =  0,  the  rule  always  makes  Easter  come  on  April  26. 
Therefore  the  exception  is  as  stated :  whenever  Easter  comes  by 
the  rule  on  April  26,  use  April  19  instead.  There  will  be  an  example 
of  thb  m  1981. 

Unfortunately,  the  above  exceptional  case  introduces  another 
complication.  The  change  of  r?  from  29  to  28  does  not  make  it 
impossible  for  the  vaXae  r?  ■"  28  to  occur  again  under  the  general 
rule,  and  during  the  same  19-year  period.  This  might  make  two 
full-moons  occur  on  the  same  date  twice  in  a  single  19-year 
period,  which  is,  in  fact,  impossible.  To  avoid  this,  the  framers  of 
the  calendar  have  ruled,  again  arbitrarily,  that  there  shall  be  a 
second  exception.  Under  thb  exception,  28  is  changed  to  27, 
whenever,  in  the  same  19-year  period,  the  first  exception  occurs. 

We  must  therefore  investigate  when  the  first  exception  can 
occur.  In  determining  tj  we  performed  a  division  by  30.  Let  us 
indicate  the  quotient  of  this  division  by  v.  Then  we  have,  if  r? 
is  29,  according  to  the  first  exception : 

19r»  +  Af  =  30p-f  29. 

Now  multiply  this  equation  by  U,  and  add  11  to  each  member. 
This  gives: 

209  p, -1- 11  j(f -Ml  -  330  p -f- 319 -nil  =  330  «  +  330. 
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The  right  hand  member  is  now  divisible  exactly  by  30 ;  there- 
fore the  left-hand  member  is  also  ao  divisible.  But  the  division  of 
209  ri  by  30  will  leave  a  remainder  (rf  29r«.  To  make  this  dis- 
appear,  the  remainder  in  the  division  of  11  Af  +  11  by  30  must  be 
Tf  But  r«  is  always  less  than  IS  by  ita  definition.  Therefcse  the 
first  exception  will  occur  whenever,  in  the  division  of  11  Af  +  11 
by  30,  the  remainder  is  less  than  19. 

But  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  exception,  the  change  of 
r;  from  28  to  27  will  make  no  difference  in  the  date  of  Easter, 
unless  r»  =  0.  When  fi  =  28  and  r»  =  0,  ESoster,  according  to  the 
rule,  comes  <m  April  25.  The  change  of  n  moves  this  date  to 
Aiwil  18.  Therefore  the  second  exception  reads :  whenever,  in 
the  diviaon  of  11  Af  +  11  by  30,  the  remainder  is  less  than  19,  and 
if  r7  —  28  and  u  =  0,  Easter  Sunday  is  on  April  18,  instead  of 
April  25,  as  ^ven  by  the  rule.  An  example  of  this  will  occur  in 
1954. 

To  complete  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  rr  can 
never  be  29,  28,  and  27  within  a  ungle  period  of  19  years.  There- 
fore no  further  exception  la  necessary  on  account  of  the  possibility 
that  the  above  two  exceptions  might,  by  acting  tc^ther,  produce 
two  cases  of  rj  =  27  in  a  angle  19-year  period. 

Note  17.    The  Sextant  (p.  154). 

To  prove  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sextant,  that  the 
angle  between  the  mirron  is  half  the  altitude  of  Ute  sun,  imagine 
the  plane  of  the  paper  to  be  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  the  sextant. 
Then,  in  Fig.  113,  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  supposed  to  be  held 
vertically,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  pass  throng^  the  sun  at  S. 
The  navigator  sees  the  horizon  with  the  upper  part  of  the  telescope 
through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  mirror  m ;  and  be  sees  tJie  sun 
along  the  line  TmMS  after  reflection  from  both  mirrors.  The 
angle  MTm  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon;  the 
angle  at  P  is  the  angle  between  the  mirrors.  It  is  necessary  to 
prove  that : 

Angle  MTm  =  2  angle  P. 

The  lines  Af  P'  and  70?"  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  mirrors 
Af  and  m.     Then,  according  to  the  optical  principles  governing 
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the  reflection  of  li|^t  from  plane  mirrors,  the  two  angles  a  are 
equal  and  so  are  the  two  angles  h.  Furthermore,  the  angle  SMm, 
or  2  a,  Ib  an  exterior  angle  to  the  triangle  mMT.     Consequently : 

Angle  2 a  =  an^e  2b  +  angle  MTm, 
or: 

An^e  MTm  ^  2  (angle  a  —  angle  b). 

Similarly,  from  the  triangle  mMP' : 

Angle  P'  =  angle  a  —  angle  b. 
But  angle  P'  —  angle  P,  because  their  sides  are  perpendicular, 
each  to  each.     Therefore, 

Angle  P  =  angle  a  —  angle  b. 
And  it  follows  that : 

Angle  JlfTm  -  2  angle  P. 

Q.  B.  D. 
803 
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Nota  18.    Longitude  Determination  (p.  158). 

A  reference  to  Fig.  106 .(p.  364)  will  show  how  the  longitude  may 
be  computed  from  the  sun's  altitude,  measured  with  the  sextant. 
In  the  figure,  if  5'  is  the  sun,  the  arc  AS'  is  the  measured  altitude. 
If  this  be  subtracted  from  90",  we  have  the  arc  ZS',  or  angular 
senlth  distance  of  the  sun.  The  arc  S'D  is  the  sun's  declination, 
and  may  be  ascertained  for  the  date  of  the  observation  from  the 
nautical  almanac.  Subtracting  this  declination  from  90°  makes 
known  the  arc  PS',  or  the  angular  polar  distance  of  the  sun. 

The  ship's  latitude  is  also  supposed  to  be  known ;  without  it, 
the  longitude  cannot  be  computed.  But  the  ship's  latitude 
always  is  known,  because  the  navigator  will  have  determined  it 
at  noon,  and  can  easily  allow  for  any  slight  change  in  the  ship'a 
latitude  since  the  last  noon  observation,  since  be  knows  the  com- 
pass course  he  is  steering,  and  the  approximate  speed  of  the  ship. 

But  the  latitude  is  the  arc  PN  in  the  figure,  or  the  altitude  of 
the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon.  This  latitude  being  subtracted 
from  90°,  ^ves  the  arc  ZP,  or  the  angular  distance  from  the  ce- 
lestial pole  to  the  zenith.  Thus  these  three  subtractions  from  90° 
make  known  the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  ZPS'. 

It  is  a  principle  of  trigonometry  that  any  spherical  triangle  cui 
be  solved  completely,  and  all  'its  parts  made  known,  if  we  know 
its  three  sides.  Thus  we  find  the  spherical  angle  S'PZ,  of  which 
the  vertex  is  at  the  pole,  and  which  is  measured  by  the  arc  DM  on 
the  celestial  equator.  But  DM  is  by  definition  the  hour-angle  of 
the  sun  S' ;  and  the  sun's  hour-angle  is  the  local  apparent  solar 
tune.  This  need  merely  be  corrected  by  applying  the  equation  of 
time  (p.  134)  to  obtain  the  local  mean  solar  time  of  the  ship,  ready 
for  comparison  with  the  Greenwich  time  taken  from  the  face  of 
the  chronometer  by  an  assistant  at  the  instant  when  the  sun  was 
observed  for  longitude  by  the  navigator. 
Note  19.    Moon's  Instance  (p.  169). 

Figure  114  shows  how  the  moon's  distance  is  determined.  We 
shall  assume,  as  a  sufficiently  close  first  approximation,  and  to  make 
the  problem  easy  to  understand,  that  the  two  observatories  are 
situated  on  the  same  meridian  of  terrestrial  longitude,  but  very 
widely  separated  in  latitude.    One  should  be  in  the   northern 
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the  other  in  the  Bouthem.  The  oheervatories  of 
Gre^kwich,  En^and,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  ioBtance, 
satisfy  these  conditions  quite  closely. 

In  Fig.  114,  then,  0  and  0'  are  the  two  ohservatories,  the  circle 
representing  the  earth.     The  arc  OCy  is  known,  for  it  is  simply 
the  latitude  difference  of  the 
two  obeervatories.    The  angle  / 

OCCy  is  equal  to  the  arc  00' ;  / 

and^the  lines  CO  and  CO'  are  / 

each  known  radii  of  the  earth.  / 

Therefore,  by  simple  trigo- 
nometry, we  can  solve  the  tri- 
angle OCO",  and  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  distance  00',  which 
is  to  be  our  base-line,  and  of 
the  two  angles  COO'  and  CO'O. 

We  next  measure  at  both  ] 
observatories  simultaneously, 
with  suitable  astronomic  in- 
struments, the  exact  lunar  alti- 
tude, or  angular  elevation  of 
the  moon  above  the  horizon,  at 
the  instant  when  the  diurnal 
rotation  has  brought  the  moon  to  the  celestial  meridian.  These 
umultaneous  observations  will  be  possible,  because  the  moon  will 
reach  the  meridian  of  both  places  at  the  same  instant,  since  we 
have  unagined  our  two  observatories  lying  on  the  same  meridian 
of  terrestrial  longitude,  and  therefore  having  the  same  celestial 
meridian  over  them  in  the  sky. 

Having  measured  the  moon's  altitude  above  the  horizon,  we  can 
at  once  find  its  ai^^ar  distance  from  the  zenith.  For  the  latter 
point  is  always  90°  distant  from  the  horizon ;  so  that  we  obtain 
the  angular  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  by  simply  subtracting 
its  measured  altitude  from  90°. 

Those  two  angular  zenith  distances,  thus  known  from  the 

measured  altitudes,  are  the  angles  MOZ  and  MO'Z'  in' Fig.  114. 

Next  we  subtract  these  angles  from  180°,  ^ving  us  the  angles  MOC 
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and  MO'C.  From  these  we  again  subtract  the  angles  COff  and 
CO'O,  found  above,  thus  obtaining  values  of  MOCy  and  MO'O- 
These  now  make  possible  a  trigonometric  solution  of  the  triangle 
MOCy,  of  which  we  now  know  the  base  00'  and  the  two  adjoining 
angles.  Thus  we  get  OM  and  O'M  in  miles.  After  that  we  can 
solve  the  two  triangles  COM  and  CO'M,  since  we  know  the  length 
of  the  two  sides  CO  and  OM,  as  well  as  the  included  angle  COM ; 
and  in  the  other  triangle  we  know  CO'  and  O'M  as  well  as  the  in- 
cluded angle  CO'M.  A  solution  of  either  triangle  gives  us  CM, 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  moon. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  ideal  condition  here 
assumed  as  to  location  of  observatories  does  not  exist  in  fact.  But 
a  slight  divergence  from  this  condition  in  no  way  impairs  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  method ;  it  merely  adds  a  certain  additional  com- 
plexity to  the  trigonometrical  calculations. 
Hote  ao.     Lunar  Parallax  (p.  169). 

Figure  42  shows  that  the  moon's  parallax  and  distance  are  con- 
nected by  a  very  simple  trigonometric  formula : 

- 1, ^f^        radius  of  earth 

sin  parallax  =  7777  =  -7— ; — — 

LM      distance  of  moon 

This  formula  shows  that  we  can  calculate  the  parallax  if  we  know 
the  distance,  or  the  distance  if  we  know  the  parallax.  The  two 
are  closely  related ;  astronomers  frequently  speak  of  measuring 
the  parallax  of  the  moon  or  other  heavenly  body,  when  they 
merely  mean  a  measurement  of  its  distance. 
Kotc  31.    The  Moon's  Mass  (p.  175). 

figure  lis  is  intended  to  make  this  matter  clear.  £  is  the  sun ; 
the  circle  is  the  annual  terrestrial  orbit.  When  the  center  of 
gravity  is  at  Ci,  the  earth  at  £1,  and  the  moon  at  Mt,  the  sun  will 
appear  from  the  earth  projected  in  the  direction  Si.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  moon,  for  then  the 
earth  would  itself  be  at  Cj.  But  when  the  center  of  gravity  is  at 
C],  the  earth  will  be  at  Ei;  and  the  sun  will  be  seen  projected  in 
the  direction  St,  instead  of  St,  which  is  its  direction  as  seen  from 
Ct,  and  which  would  be  its  direction  from  the  earth  if  there  were 
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Thus  the  sun  will  be  seen  a  certain  angular  diatsnce  in  advance 
of  its  proper  position ;  and  a  half-moDth  later  it  will  be  similarly 
retarded.  The  total  range  is  12",  so  that  the  angle  jSi^iSi'  is  6". 
Therefore,  m  the  triangle  CjSEt,  we  know  the  ai^e  CtSEt  to  be 
6";  and  ve  know 
the  two  eidefl  CtS 
and  E»S,  the  dis- 
tance from  the 
earth  to  the  sun, 
which  can  be  meaa- 
ured.  Solving 
the  triangle,  we 
find  the  side  CtEt 
to  be  about  2880 
miles.  We  then 
form  the  propor- 
tion: 

moon's  mass : 
Elarth'a  mass : 


from  which  we  can 
compute  the  lunar  mass,  i 
tion  are  now  all  known. 


Fia.  115.    Mhs  of  the  MooQ. 
le  the  other  quantities  iii  the  propor- 


Note  32.    Concavity  of  Moon's  True  Orbit  with  Respect  to  the 

Sun  (p.  181). 

We  can  t«st  this  question  by  means  of  Fig.  116.  It  is  evident 
from  a  mere  glance  at  Fig.  46  (p.  181)  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  concavity  of  the  moon's  orbit  toward  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
full-moon,  shown  at  Mi.  DtGBculty  arises  only  in  the  case  of  the 
new-moon  phase,  shown  at  Mi  and  Aft.  Therefore,  in  Fig.  116, 
ve  shall  examine  especially  the  new-moon  phase.  Let  £i,  Mi,  and 
S  be  positions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun  at  the  time  of  new-moon. 
Let  EiEt  be  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun ;  and  let 
the  small  circles  represent  the  lunar  orbit  around  the  earth.  While 
the  earth  moves  from  Ei  to  £i,  we  may  suppose  the  moon  to  move 
around  the  earth  from  C  to  M^.  In  other  words,  if  the  moon  did 
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not  revolve  around  the  earth,  it  would  be  at  C  when  the  earth 
reached  Ei.  Designate  the  angle  EiSEt  by  the  letter  0,  and  let 
r*  and  r^  represent  radii  of  the  earth's  ort>it  around  the  sun  and 
the  moon's  orbit  around  the  earth.  Finally,  let  EiT  be  a  tang^it 
to  the  earth's  orbit  at 
/^"Z^  ^>;   ^'^^  ^*^  perpen- 

dicular to  E^\  EtB 
parallel  to  EiS;  and 
MtA  parallel  to  EiT. 
If  we  let  0  be  a  email 
angle,  MiMi  will  be  a 
small  part  of  the  moon's 
path  near  new-mo<ai : 
it  will  evidently  be  con- 
cave towards  the  sun  if 
Mt  is  farther  from  the 
tangent  EiT  than  is  Mi. 
White  the  moon  was 
moving  from  Afi  to  Mi 
the  entire  lunar  orbit 
fell  away  from  the  tan- 
gent the  distance  EiP; 
but  the  moon  rose  toward  the  tangent  a  distance  nearly  equal  to 
AB.  Therefore  the  moon  recedes  from  the  tangent  a  total  dia- 
tance  of  EiP  —  AB.    Now  we  have,  evidently : 

EiP  =  r,  -  r,  cos  #,  (1) 

.45  =  r„  -  r„  coe  MtEU-  (2) 

But: 

MtEtA  -  MtEtC  +  CEtA. 
Also: 

MtE^  ^  13  $,  because  the  moon's  angular  motion  in  its  orbit 
is  about  13  times  as  fast  as  the  earth's  (p.  161) ;  and : 

CE,A  ==  »,  because  AB  is  parallel  to  E,^. 
It  follows  that : 
and,  from  equation  (2) : 

AB-r. -r,co8l4tf.  (3) 


^^j^r-^ 

-/^=4^\  ' 

iT    ,^ 

9^ 

¥ 

B 
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ft 

Pio.  lift.    Moon's  True  Orbit. 
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A  Bimple  calculatioa,  using  the  value  9  ">  l",  r^  »  240,000, 
r,  ="  93,000,000,  gives : 

EiP  -  16,000  mUes, 
AB  -  7130  milea. 
It  follows  that  the  moon  recedes  from  the  tangent  about  8870 
miles  in  one  day,  while  the  earth  is  moving  about  1°  in  its  orbit 
around  the  sun.     This  proves  that  the  moon's  true  orbit  is  con- 
cave towards  the  sun,  even  at  the  time  of  new-moon. 

Hote  33.     Law  of  Areas  (p.  186). 

Figure  117  shows  how  the  point  Pi'  is  found.  Draw  PtPt' 
parallel  and  equal  to  PtPt'.  Then  the  actual  motJ<m  of  the  planet 
in  the  second  second  will  take  place  alot^  the 
diagonal  PtP/  of  the  parallelograia  P,PtPtPx. 
Thistheoremof  the  "parallelogram  of  forces"  is 
demonstrated  in  works  on  elementary  physics:' 
perhf^  the  easiest  way  to  understand  it  is  to 
notice  that  Pi'  is  point  to  which  Pi  must  go,  if 
it  actually  completes  separately  the  two  motions 
P%Pt',  and  Pi'P.'  equal  and  parallel  to  P»P,. 

Rote  34.    Law  of  Areas  (p.  186).* 

We  have  still  to  prove  the  triangles  SPiPt 
and  iSPiP*'  equal  in  area.  Referring  again  to 
Fig.  117,  we  see  that  the  triangles  SPiPi  and  SPtPt  are  equal,  since 
they  have  the  same  base  SPt,  and  their  altitudes  are  equal  because 
their  vertices  Pt  and  Pi'  lie  on  the  line  PtP/,  which  is  parallel 
to  PuS.  And  we  have  already  found  the  triangle  SPtPt  equal  to 
SPiPi.     Therefore  the  triangle  SPtPt  is  also  equal  to  SPiPj. 

1  Pifure  117iiiaybefoiuidmtlieflrst  edition  of  Newton's  immortal  Prtn- 
dpiUt  of  which  the  title-page  is  reproduoed  as  Plate  32.  The  president  of 
the  Royal  Sooiety,  whose  name  appears  on  the  titl»-paee  as  having  author- 
ized the  printing,  is  the  famous  diarist.  On  p.  13  of  the  Prineipia  ap- 
pears Corol.  I :  "Corpus  viribua  oonjunotis  diagonalem  paTaUelogrampu 
eodem  temporo  desoribere,  quo  latera  sepfuatis." 

*  On  p,  37  of  the  same  work  of  Newton  appears  IVop.  I,  Theorem  I ; 
"Areas  quas  corpora  in  gyros  aota  radiis  ad  immobile  oontrom  virinm 
duetis  dewribunt  .  .  .  eue  temporibus  proportionales." 
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Rote  as.    Harmonic  Law  (p.  188). 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  in  matttematical  astronomy  to 
give  here  the  demonstrations  by  which  Kepler's  three  laws  may  be 
derived  from  Newton's  Bit^Ie  law ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
considering  by  elementary  methods  the  special  case  of  a  circular 
planetary  orbit.  The  circle  is,  in  fact,  a  close  approximation  to 
the  actual  planetary  orbits  in  the  solar  system :  none  of  these  orbits 
,  are  very  much  flattened  from  the 

circular  form. 

We   must   first  investigate  the 

nature  of  the  solar  attractive  force. 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  orbit  this 

force  is  necessarily  constant  under 

I  Newton's  law,  because  the  planet 

I  is   always   at  the   same   distance 

from  the  sun.     Now  consider  the 

accompanying  Fig.  118.     Let  PP' 

be  a  very  short  arc  of  a  circle, 

whose  center  is  at  jS.     Draw  the 

diameter  PD  and  the  chord  P'D; 

and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  P'C 

upon  PD.     Draw  the  chord  PP',  the  tangent  PP" ;  and  let  fall 

the  perpendicular  P'P"  upon  PP"  from  P'.    Then,  from  the 

similar  right-angled  triangles  PP'C  and  PP'D,  we  have : 

PP'  :  PC  "  PD  :  PP', 


Now  let  our  circle  be  a  planetary  orbit,  with  the  planet  at  P, 
the  Bun  at  S ;  and  suppose  that  in  one  second  of  time  the  planet 
would  move  along  the  orbit  to  P'.  We  may  consider  this  very 
short  arc  PP'  coincident  with  its  chord  PP'. 

From  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  (p.  399),  the 

actual  motion  PP'  may  be   regarded  as   the  resultant  of  two 

motions :  PP",  which  would  be  the  planet's  actual  motion  from 

P  in  a  second  if  the  aolar  attraction  were  to  cease  suddenly;  and 
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PC,  which  would  be  the  planet's  actual  motion  in  a  second  if 
attraction  toward  the  sun  operated  alone. 

Now  PP"  is  the  planet's  velocity  in  ite  orbit  per  second,  which  we 
shall  call  V ;  and  PD  is  twice  the  radius  of  the  orbit,  which  latter  we 
shall  call  r.  Let  us  ^so  designate  the  distance  PC  by  the  letter  x, 
and  consider  all  distances  to  be  measured  in  miles.  Then,  from 
the  geometry  of  the  figure,  as  we  have  just  seen : 

But  as  we  have  said,  PC  or  x  is  the  distance  the  planet  would 
move  or  "fall"  toward  the  sun  in  a  second,  if  the  solar  attracti(Hi 
acted  alone,  without  any  additional  orbital  or  tangential  impulse 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  original  catastrophe  by  which  the 
planet  was  brought  into  existence.  The  question  now  is :  How 
great  must  be  the  solar  attractive  force  to  cause  a  planet  to  fall 
from  a  position  of  rest  at  P  through  the  distance  PC  or  x  in 
a  second  7 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  forces  ara  measured.  What  is  a 
suitable  unit  of  force?  Now  the  solar  attraction  is  not  applied 
suddenly  as  a  single  impulse ;  it  is  applied  continuously.  Conse- 
quently, the  planet  would  fall  the  short  distance  x  toward  the  sun 
with  a  uniformly  increasing  velocity,  faster  and  faster,  but  b^in- 
ning  with  zero  velocity  at  P.  Its  average  velocity  would  be 
att^ed  halfway  between  P  and  C.  But  the  actual  distance  it 
would  move  in  a  second  is  of  course  the  same  as  if  it  traveled 
constantly  with  its  average  velocity.  And  as  it  would  fall  a 
distance  x  miles  in  a  second,  its  average  velocity  must  be  x  miles 
per  second.  Therefore  it  would  be  moving  with  the  velocity 
X  miles  per  second  when  halfway  between  P  and  C ;  and  upon 
reaching  C  its  velocity  would  have  increased  to  2  z  miles  per  second. 
But  m  astronomy,  as  in  mechanics,  our  units  are  so  chosen  that 
force  is  always  measured  by  the  quantity  of  velocity  accumulated 
in  a  second,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  mass  in  the  moving  body. 
The  velocity  thus  accumulated  in  a  second  is  called  "acceleration  " ; 
and  as  the  velocity  of  the  falling  planet  increased  from  sero  to  2x 
miles  per  second,  the  acceleration  produced  by  the  solar  attractive 
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ftHve  must  be  represented  by  the  aumber  2x.    Calling  this  ao- 
oeleration  /,  we  thus  h&ve : 

ahd  this,  combined  with  equation  (1),  gives : 

/-y-  (2) 

Now  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circular  orbit  is  2  «r ;  and 
the  planetary  orbital  velocity  K  is  of  course  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference divided  by  the  period  of  orbital  revolution.  It  follows 
that  if  we  call  thia  period  t,  repressed  in  seconds  of  time,  we  shall 


V 


2*r. 


and,  thertfore,  from  equation  (2) : 

/=4^-  (3) 

If  we  now  apply  equatitm  (3)  to  two  separate  planets,  indicatmg 
by  subscript  numbers  quantities  beltm^ng  to  the  first  and  second 
of  the  two  planets,  we  shall  have : 

/.-4''S.  f'' *''?.■■ 

*1  & 

/t     Tt    (r 

But  we  know  from  Newton's  law  that  the  attractive  forces 
exerted  by  the  sun  on  two  different  planets,  if  of  equal  mass,  will 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  separating 
those  planets  from  the  sun.    This  may  be  written  thus : 

or: 

^J 

Equating  the  right-band  members  of  equations  (4)  and  (5)  gives : 

<,»:tf  =  r,»:r^. 
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Ttas  is  the  third  (or  harmonic)  law  of  Kepler,  which  is  therefore 
thus  demonstrated  as  a  consequence  of  N'ewt(Hi's  law  in  the  case 
of  circular  orbits.  A  similar  proof  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  without  this  assumption  as  to  the  form  of 
the  orbit ;  but  a  small  correction  is  always  required,  because  we 
have  taken  the  planets  to  have  equal  masses. 

Still  retuning  our  circular  orbit  formulas  as  a  sufficient  first 
approximation,  we  are  now  in  &  position  to  understand  Newton's 
famous  t«8t  as  to  whether  the  force  of  gravitation  observable  on 
the  earth  also  extends  outward  as  far  as  the  moon.  We  shall 
present  this  test  here  in  a  somewhat  modernized  form,  based  OQ 
the  formulas  just  obtained.  Resuming  our  equation  (3),  we  have 
the  acceleration  exerted  by  tiie  earth  upon  the  moon : 

/-*-"^.  TO 

in  which  r  is  now  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  Uie  moon,  and  t  the 
moon's  udereal  period  (p.  161).  This  equation  is  correct,  if  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  extends  to  the  moon,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Newton's  test  now  consists  in  comparing  the  value  of/  calculated 
by  means  of  equation  (6)  with  its  value  easily  obtained  by  another 
method.  It  was  known  from  laboratory  experiments,  even  in 
the  time  of  Newton,  that  the  earth  attracts  an  object  situated  on 
its  surface  with  a  force  which  is  called  the  "force  of  gravity,"  and 
-wiach  produces  an  acceleration  designated  by  the  letter  g  in  physics. 
It  is  also  known  that  the  earth's  attraction  upon  any  object 
ffirtoior  to  it  acta  as  if  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  were  concen- 
trated at  its  center.' 

Now  ttie  distance  from  the  earth's  center  to  an  object  on  its 
surface  is  equal  to  the  earth's  radius,  and  may  be  designated  by 
H ;  while  the  distance  from  the  earth's  center  to  the  moon  is  r. 
It  follows  that  if  the  earth's  attraction  varies  inversely  as  Qie 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  object  attracted,  as  postulated  by 
Newt(m,  we  may  write  the  following  simple  proportion  involving 

>  This  wu  demoiatrated  b?  Newton. 
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/,  due  to  the  earth's  attraction  upon  the  moon,  and  O;  due  to  the 
earth's  attracUon  upon  surface  objects : 

from  which  we  have  at  once : 

TTie  values  of  fin  equations  (6)  and  (7)  must  be  equal,  if  both  g 
and  /  result  from  the  same  identical  law  of  Newtonian  gravitation. 
Equating  these  quantities  gives : 

.  =  4^^.  (8) 

In  this  equation,  r  is  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  which 
we  here  suppose  expressed  in  feet;  and  t  is  the  moon's  sidereal 
period,  in  seconds  (^  time.  Let  us  then  calculate  g,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  agrees  with  its  known  value  derived  by  physicists  from 
laboratory  experiments.  The  moon's  sidereal  period  is  2?"  7"  43'" 
11.5*,  or  2360591.5  seconds.  The  moon's  distance,  r,  is  238,840 
miles,  or  1,261,075,200  feet.  The  eart:h'8  radius  is  3858.8  miles, 
or  20,902,464  feet.  The  value  of  t  b  3.1416.  Making  the  calcu- 
lation by  means  of  logarithms,  the  above  data  give,  by  the  aid 
of  equation  (8) : 

g  -  32.5, 

which  is  in  very  close  accord  with  the  value  of  g  found  directly  by 
experiment  in  the  physical  laboratory.  It  is  a  most  astounding 
thing  that  a  series  of  quantities  can  thus  be  brought  together, 
as  it  were,  from  various  parts  of  the  solar  system :  the  moon's 
distance  determined  by  astronomic  observations  at  Greenwich 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (p.  395) ;  the  earth's  radius  by  triangu- 
lation  measures  (p.  97] ;  the  moon's  period  by  noting  the  interval 
between  distant  fuII-moons  (p.  162),  —  it  is  astounding  that  these 
heterogeneous  quantities,  thus  determined  by  direct  observation, 
can  be  combined  by  a  simple  formula  based  on  that  wonderful  law 
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<^  NewtoD,  and  made  to  produce  the  identical  value  for*  9  «4uch 
we  obt^  by  terrestrial  laboratory  observatitHis,  quite  without 
using  astronomic  material,  latere  could  not  be  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  unity  of  science ;  nor  can  any  doubt  remain  that  the 
same  force  of  gravity  which  controls  experiments  on  the  earth, 
also  controls  the  moon's  orbital  motion. 

Note  36.    Planet's  Mass  (p.  205). 

Let  us  suppose  once  more  that  orbits  are  all  circular.  Ctmsider- 
ing  the  satellite  orbit,  we  found,  when  discussing  Newton's  test 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  by  means  of  the  moon,  that  the  accelerar 
tion  due  to  the  attractive  force  toward  the  center  of  the  orbit  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation  (p.  403) : 

where  r  is  now  the  radius  of  the  satellite's  orbit  in  miles,  sad  t  its 
period  of  revolution.  In  this  equation,  /  is  due  to  a  ctrntinuously 
acting  attractive  force  toward  the  planet  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  orbit,  supposed  circular. 

It  is  easy  to  obtun  another  expression  for  this  force.  We  have 
at  once,  from  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  (p.  376),  that  the  attrac- 
tion existing  between  the  planet  and  the  satellite  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  proi>ortionaI  to  the 
square  of  the  orbital  radius.  If  we  let  M  indicate  the  planet's  mass, 
and  m  that  of  the  satellite,  this  force  is : 

where  G  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  units  adopted  for  linear 
distances,  etc. 

Now  this  Newtonian  force  produces  the  acceleration  /  in  the 
planetary  mass  m ;  and  since  force  is  measured  by  the  acceleration 
produced,  multiplied  by  the  mass  moved,  it  follows  that : 


/-G^ 
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and  this  ia  the  acceleratioa  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  planet  on 
the  BateUite. 

In  an  exactly  similar  way,  we  can  show  that  the  satellite  pro- 
duces an  acceleration  of  the  planet  equal  to : 

so  that  the  total  acceleration  eidstiug  between  the  two  bodies  is : 
gM±m. 
r* 
If  we  now  equate  this  value  of  the  acceleration  to  that  given 
in  the  equation  for  /,  we  have : 


Let  ua  next  apply  this  equation  to  two  planets,  each  having  a 
satellite,  and  indicate  by  Bubscript  numbers  quantities  belonging 
to  the  two  planetfi.    We  thus  easily  obtain  the  proportion : 

Mt  +  mt     Ttf 


With  the  help  of  this  general  proportion,  we  can  now  find  the 
planet's  mass  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth.  We  need  only 
let  the  subscript  1  refer  to  the  earth  and  moon,  and  the  subscript  2 
to  the  planet  and  satellite.  Then  everything  is  known  in  the 
proportion  except  Mt  +  m«,  if  we  have  determined  by  direct 
observation  the  distance  and  period  of  the  satellite  with  respect  to 
its  planet.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  method  gives  only  the  sum 
of  the  masses  of  the  planet  and  its  satellite,  not  the  mass  of  the 
planet  alone.  But  this  is  of  minor  importance,  since  the  satellites 
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are  dnrast  always  very  small  compared  with  their  planets :  and, 
in  any  case,  it  is  the  combined  mass  of  the  system,  including  both 
planet  and  satellite,  that  we  really  need  to  know.  For  it  is  this 
combined  mass  which  pulls  upon  other  bodies  in  space ;  and  it  is 
the  pulling  foroe  upon  such  other  bodies  which  must  be  used  in 
any  further  calculations  relating  to  orbits,  etc. 

When  a  planet  has  no  satellite,  as  in  the  case  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, we  cannot  employ  the  above  simple  and  acciu^te  method. 
We  must  then  have  recourse  to  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the 
slight  perturbations  the  planet  produces  in  the  observed  motions 
of  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  These  perturbations,  of  course, 
dep^id  on  the  planet's  mass,  being  greater  for  a  massive  planet 
than  for  a  small  one ;  and  consequently  the  planetary  masses  must 
admit  of  numerical  evaluation  from  the  observed  perturbative 
effects  they  produce.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the  mass 
of  Mercury  is  still  incomplete ;  that  of  Venus,  however,  is  known 
with  some  precision. 

The  mass  of  a  planet  once  detennined,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  planet's  surface,  its  Superficial  Gravity, 
as  it  is  called.  If  we  designate  by  P  the  planet's  radius  in  terms 
of  the  earth's  radius,  and  by  g  the  planetary  superficial  gravity, 
anidogouB  to  the  customary  designation  of  the  force  of  gravity  on 
our  earth's  surface,  we  have  at  once,  from  Newton's  law  of  gravi- 
tation : 

"     P*' 
where  M  is  the  planet's  mass  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass. 

To  ascertun  the  planet's  density  in  comparison  with  that  of 
our  earth,  we  proceed  thus :  We  know,  in  general : 
Mass  =3  Volume  X  Density. 
Therefore  we  have  for  the  earth's  mass  M, : 
M.  =  VA., 
where  A,  represents  the  terrestrial  density,  and  F.  the  earth's 
volume. 
And  for  the  planet  we  have : 
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Consequently ; 

KV,     M,' 
But,  agam  using  P  to  indicate  the  planet's  radius ; 

V. 
Therefore,  if  we  take  the  maas  of  the  earth  as  unity : 

If  we  wish  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  planet,  compared 
with  water,  we  must  substitute  for  the  A.  the  value  &.53,  as  de- 
tenoined  by  meana  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  (p.  110). 

Hote  vj.    Synodic  and  Sidereal  Periods  (p.  209). 

Let  us  indicate  by  J^  and  E^  the  sidereal  periods  of  Jupiter 
and  the  earth,  each  expressed  in  mean  solar  days.  E^n,  for  in- 
stance, is  then  365},  approximately.  Then,  regarding  both  orbits 
as  circular,  and  the  motions  uniform,  the  earth  in  one  day  will  pass 


These  two  fractions 
are  not  equal :  if  we  take  the  difference : 
360°     360° 
Em       Jm' 
this  quantity  will  be  the  angle  by  which  the  earth  and  Jupiter 
f£ul  to  lie  in  a  straight  line,  as  seen  from  the  sun  at  the  end  of  one 
day  after  the  beginning  of  Jupiter's  synodic  year  (see  Fig.  55, 
p.  208). 

This  quantity  is  therefore,  by  definition,  Jupiter's  daily  synodic 
motion.    But  if  Jupiter's  entire  synodic  period  be  represented 

by  J„m,  its  daily  synodic  motion  will  also  be  -^  ■     Equating  this 
with  the  above  value  of  the  same  quantity,  we  have : 
360°  _  360°     360° . 

t/njll  Cff^  J^ 
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By  means  of  this  equation,  Jupiter's  synodic  period  may  be 
calculated  from  his  sidereal  period,  and  ftce  versa;  for  E^  is 
known  to  be  366i  days. 

note  aS.    Periods  of  Inferior  Planet  (p.  210). 

The  synodic  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  superior  planet,  again 
depends  on  the  earth's  orbital  motion  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
planet.    As  before,  the  daily  sidereal  motions  of  Venus  and  the 


the  daily  synodic  motion  of  Venus,  supposed  seen  from  ihe  sun. 
This  quantity  is : 

3fl0°  360° 
K*,  £« 
Thus  the  formula  for  the  daily  synodic  motion  of  an  inferior 
planet  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  for  a  superior  planet,  except 
that  the  terms  are  now  interchanged.  This  is  of  course  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  superior  planet  has  a  slower  angular  motion 
around  the  sun  than  the  earth,  while  the  inferior  planet  has  a 
faster  angular  motion.    But,  as  before,  if  V.^  be  the  synodic 

period  of  Venus,  the  daily  synodic  motion  wil!  be  -tz —  ;  and  we 
^^«  =  360'  _  360"     360° 


V^      V^     Em 

It  follows  that  for  any  pluiet  whatever  the  reciprocal  of  the 

synodic  period  is  always  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 

reciprocals  of  the  planet's  sidereal  period  and  the  earth's  sidereal 

period  of  365i  days. 

Note  39.    Table  of  Periods  (p.  211). 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  calculate  some  of  the  numbers  in  the 
table  (p.  211)  by  means  of  the  formulas  in  Notes  27  and  28.  We 
find: 
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MectiuiT  . 
Man  .    . 

Uranus    . 


.011364 
.001456 


.002738 
.002738 
.002738 


In  computing  the  aumbere  in  this  table,  all  periods  have  been 
reduced  to  days ;  and  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  recipro- 
cals of  thoee  in  the  column  headed  "  Difference."  It  is  at  once  clear 
from  this  little  calculation  how  the  peculiarities  of  the  table  of 
periods  arise.  As  the  sidereal  periods  of  the  outer  planets  increase, 
the  reciprocals  of  these  periods  must  diminish.  Consequently, 
these  reciprocals  must  gradually  approach  sero,  and  the  numbers  in 
the  column  ' '  Difference  "  must  approach  the  value  .002738.  So  the 
numbers  iil  the  final  column  of  synodic  periods  must  approach  the 
value  365},  or  the  earth's  period.  This  is  just  what  we  should 
expect.  For  the  outermost  planets  remain  practically  stationary 
for  many  days  among  the  fixed  stars,  and  must  therefore  have  a 
conjunction  every  time  the  earth  goes  around  its  orbit,  or  very 
nearly  so.  Hie  effect  of  their  own  slow  orbital  motion  on  their 
synodic  motion  is  necessarily  very  slight. 

Rote  30.     Greatest  Elongation,  Mercury  and  Venus  (p.  212). 

In  Fig.  58  (p.  212)  the  triangle  SEV  is  right-angled  at  V.  We 
can  therefore  calculate  the  angle  SEV,  which  is  the  required  greatest 
eicHigatioa  an^e,  by  means  of  the  formula-: 


SE' 
or: 

sin  of  greatest  elongation  =  distance  of  planet  from  sun, 
distance  of  earth  from  sun 

Let  us  make  the  calculation  for  Mercury,  llie  orbit  of  this 
planet  is  more  flattened  ttuui  any  other  in  the  solar  system: 
the  approximate  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  varies  from  28.5 
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to  43.5  miUioii  miles.  Obviously,  the  greatest  dongation  will  be 
larger  if  it  bappenB  when  the  planet  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which 
ia  farthest  from  the  sun.  We  shall  therefore  make  the  calculation 
twice,  using  the  two  values  just  given  for  the  distaztoe  from  Meromy 
to  the  sun.    We  have : 


Diatanoe  of  Mercury    .    .    . 

IMataooe  of  earth  .  .  .  . 
Log  distance  cJ  Mercury  .  . 
Log  i&tanoe  of  earth  .  .  . 
Lc^  sin  greatest  elongation  . 
Qreateat  dongation     .    .    . 


43.5 

93.0 
1.6385 
1.96S6 
9.6700 
27''63' 


IVom  this  calculation  we  see  that  Mercury  can  never  attain 
an  lingular  distance  from  the  sun  greater  than  28°,  as  seen  projected 
<ni  the  sky  from  the  earth ;  and  ordinarily  its  greatest  elongation 
will  be  much  leas  than  28°. 

Note  31.    Temperature  of  Mars  (p.  226). 

The  distance  from  Mars  to  the  sun  is  about  1)  times  that  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  the  heat  radiated 
by  the  sun  to  diminish  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  Mars 

receives  only  ■  as  much  heat  aa  the  earth,  or  f  as  much.    We 

11.5) 

m^  also  assume  that,  on  the  average,  all  planets  radiate  annually 
the  same  amoimt  of  heat  they  receive ;  otherwise  they  would  be- 
come continuously  hotter  or  colder.  Now  we  have  a  law  of  physics 
known  as  Stefan's  law,  which  gives  us  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  - 
of  heat  a  body  will  radiate  at  different  temperatures.  '  According 
to  this  law,  calling  the  quantity  of  radiated  heat  Q,  and  the  tem- 
perature F  (Fahrenheit),  we  have : 

for  the  earth,  Q.  =■  (458°  +  f.)*, 
for  Mars,        Q.  -  (458"  +  FJ*. 
But  if  each  planet  radiates  as  much  heat  as  it  receives, 

0.  4 
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Tierefore :  (458°  +  F.)'  _  9 

(458°  +  FJ'     i 
Now  for  the  average  temperature  of  the  earth,  we  may  put 

F,  -  60°. 
Therefore: 

458"  +  f.  =  ^i  (518°)  =  0.82  X  518"  -  425°. 
So  that : 

f ,  =  -  33°  Fahrenheit. 

This  result  U  of  course  uncertain,  because  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  Stefan's  law  is  really  reliable  in  the  case  of  Mara  and  the 
earth.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  laboratory  only,  and  for  a  black 
body  radiating  its  heat  freely. 

Note  33.    Saturn's  Ring  (p.  245). 

We  have  already  found  (p.  402)  a  formula  for  the  accelero^ 
tion  toward  the  center  of  an  orbit.    It  is: 

But,  according  to  Newton's  law,  /  is  inversely  proportional 
to  r* ;  80  that  V  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  r.  Therefore 
if  the  rings  are  really  a  mass  of  satellites,  the  squares  of  their 
linear  velocities  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  distances  from 
the  planet.  In  other  words,  the  outside  of  the  ring  should  revolve 
more  slowly  than  the  inside. 

The  outside  radius  of  the  ring  has  been  measured  by  the  usual 
methods  (p.  203)  to  be  86,500  miles ;  the  inner,  55,700.  The  square 
roots  of  these  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.21;  while  the  ob- 
served linear  velocities  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.25.  There  is 
therefore  a  surprisingly  close  i^reement ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  rings  rotate  in  accordance  with 
Kepler's  harmonic  law,  and  are  composed  of  satellite  swarms. 

Note  33.    Halley's  Transit  of  Venus  Method  (p.  269). 

We  must  first  show  how  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  chord  in 
seconds  of  arc.     In  Fig.  119,  let>$,  Fi,  and  £^  be  the  positions  of  the 
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sun,  VeauB,  and  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  inferior  conjunct 
tion.  Let  P  be  the  synodic  period  (p.  208)  of  Venua,  in  days. 
Then  Venus  gains  a  whole  revolution  of  360°  on  the  earth 
in  P  days,  from  the  defini- 
tion of  the  synodic  period. 
In  one  day  Venus  ^ains 
^-    Therefore,  if  we  let 

the  arc  ViVt  represent  the 

synodic  gain  of  Venus  on  the  earth  in  a  day,  as  seen  from  the 

sun,  we  have: 


But  in  the  plane  triangle  SEVt,  we  have : 

sin  SiaiaE  =-  VtE:V^, 
since  the  Bines  of  the  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  are  proportional 
to  the  opposite  sides. 

Therefore:  .inB-M^^S. 

But  the  ratio  -^r^  is  known  from  the  known  relative  lengths  of 

the  radii  of  the  two  orbits  belonging  to  Venus  and  the  earth  (cf.  p. 
262).  The  angle  S  being  also  known,  as  has  just  been  shown,  it 
follows  that  we  can  calculate  the  angle  E,  which  is  the  angular 
distance  through  which  Venus  advances  across  the  face  of  the  sun 
in  one  day,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  This  angle  is  transformed  into 
seconds  of  arc ;  and  the  observers  having  found  the  fraction  of  a 
day  required  by  Venus  to  traverse  the  observed  chords,  we  find 
at  once  by  proportion  the  lengths  of  the  chords  in  seconds  of  arc. 
As  soon  as  the  lengths  of  the  two  chords  SP  and  sp  (Fig.  73, 
p.  269)  thus  become  known  in  seconds  of  arc,  the  further  proceedings 
are  simple.  For  the  angular  semi-diameter,  or  radius,  of  |the  sun's 
disk  is  of  course  known  also  in  seconds  of  are  (p.  118);  conse- 
quently, it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  distances  Sa  and  Sb  (Fig.  73) 
in  seconds  of  arc,  and  also  their  difference  ab.  We  also  know 
(Elg.  73)  the  ratio  of  the  lines  VA  and  Va,  because  we  know 
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the  nlatwe  distances  of  Venus  and  the  earth  from  the  sun.     Va  is 
0.723  if  i4a  is  1.000.    Therefore : 

Va-.VA  =-723:277; 
and  ab,  in  milee,  is  }ff  AB,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  distance 
AB  18  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  Veniis'  orbit.  If  not,  it  b 
easy  to  calculate  tiie  necessary  correcti<Mi.  Now,  knowii^ 
ab,  on  the  sun,  both  in 
miles  and  in  8eo(mds 
of  arc  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  we  eanly 
obtain  the  distance  of 
the  sun.    The  simple 


Pia.  120.    HaUcT'i  Method. 


lilg.  120  shows  how  this  is  done.  Calling  r  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  we  have,  from  the 
ri^t-angled  triangle  Bob,  in  which  the  line  ob  is  on  the  sun,  as 
usual: 

tan  o&Cseconds  of  arc)  =°^/™'^^ 
r(nutee) 

"  Kmilee) «b(P^^) 


tan  a6(aecondB) 


Hota  34.    Solar  Parallax  from  th«  Aberration  of  Light  (p.  271). 

Let  us  study  somewhat  in  detail 
the  action  of  light  aberration.  In 
f^.  121,  suppose  that  an  observer  at 
t  has  his  telescope  pointed  in  the 
direction  tT;  that  the  earth,  carry- 
ing the  obeerrer  and  telescope,  is  for 
the  moment  moving  in  its  annual 
orbit  in  the  direction  ff,  with  the 
velocity  v  miles  per  second.  Now 
suppose  lig^t  from  a  star  at  S  reaches 
T  at  the  moment  when  the  telescope 
is  in  the  pontion  tT.  And  suppose 
this  light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  V 
miles  per  second  in  the  direction  ST. 
Now  indicate  by  « the  angle  iff.    Then  we  may  say. 
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that  if  the  velocitiea  v  and  V  are  properly  proportioDed  to  fit  the 
angle  a,  the  light  will  "stay  in  the  telescope  tube"  while  the  tube 
is  moving  from  tT  to  f  7".    We  shall  then  have : 


This  equation  ngolGes  that  a  star  at  8  will  really  appear  pro- 
jected on  the  aky  in  the  direction  t'T'.  In  other  words,  the  aberra- 
tion of  light  displaces  the  apparent  position  of  the  star  on  the  sl^ 
through  the  an^e  a. 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  measuring  this  an^e  a:  for  the 
displacement  of  the  star  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion,  here  U'.  And  as  that  motion  takes  place  in  a  nearly 
circular  orlut,  the  displacement  a  must  be  in  opposite  directions 
at  intervals  of  half  a  year  (cf.  p.  137).  For  the  earth's  orbital 
motion  is,  of  course,  reversed  in  direction  at  opposite  points  of 
the  orbit.  We  have  therefore  merely  to  determine  by  obeervation 
the  apparent  declination  of  a  star  on  the  sky  at  intervals  of  six 
months.  If  a  suitably  located  star  is  selected,  the  declination  will 
be  found  to  vary  by  twice  the  angle  a ;  about  41"  of  arc. 

From  this  we  easily  compute  the  solar  distance.  For  the 
velocity  of  light,  V,  is  known  from  laboratory  experiments.  'V^th 
V  and  a  both  known,  we  can  compute  v  with  the  equation  just  ob- 
tained, and  D  is  the  earth's  linear  velocity  in  its  orbit.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  that  r  is  about  18.5  miles  per  second.  This  we  have 
iKiw  to  multiply  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year,  to  get  the 
linear  circumference  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Finally,  dividing  by 
2  «■,  we  have  the  orbital  radius,  or  the  solar  distance. 

Note  35.    Sun's  Mass  (p.  291). 

To  ascertain  this  quantity,  we  resume  the  formula  which  tsx.- 
preeses  the  acceleration  which  the  sun  gives  a  planet.  It  is 
(p.  402): 

f  ^y*     (velocity  of  planet  in  orbit)' _ 

r         radius  of  planetary  orbit 

In  the  case  of  the  earth  r  is  93,000,000  miles.    Assuming  the  orbit 

approximately  circular,  we  can  find  \\s  circumference  by  the  formula 

Circumference  *  2  wr ; 
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and  this  being  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  sidereal 

year,  we  find  V,  the  linear  orbital  velocity  of  the  earth,  in  miles 

per  second.    It  is  approximately  18}.    Now,  calculating/,  we  find : 

/  =  0.233  inch. 

If  we  now  let  g,aa  usual,  represent  the  constantof  terrestrial  grav- 
ity, we  may  write  a  simple  proportion  by  the  sid  of  Newton's  law : 
-      ^      aun's  mass       ,     earth's  mass 
(sun's  distance)*  *  (earth's  radius)* 

This  proportion  is  a  direct  consequence  of  Newton's  law,  which 
makes  attractive  forces  proportional  to  masses,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  squares  of  distances.  The  earth's  radius  becomes 
the  distance  for  terrestrial  gravity  g,  because  the  earth  attract?  as 
if  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  center;  and  the  radius  is 
the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  siu-f ace,  where  gravity  aci& 

In  the  proportion  everything  is  known  but  the  solar  mass :  we 
can  therefore  readily  calculate  it. 

Note  36.    Angle  at  Earth's  Center  for  Poeable  EcUpse  (p.  300). 

To  find  the  size  of  the  angle  MicS  in  Fig.  84,  we  consider  the  tri- 
angle O'A/ic,  taking  the  point  Mi  as  the  point  of  tangency  of  the 
moon  at  Mi  with  the  line  O'O.    Then,  in  the  triangle  O'JVf  ic : 
sin  MicO'  ^  MiO'  _ 
sin  MiO'c     MiC 
But,  as  the  anes  of  these  small  angles  are  proportional  to  the  angles 
themselves,  we  may  write : 

MicO'  _  MiO' 
MiO'c     MiC  ' 
But  MiO'  =  O'O  -  MiO  =  93,000,000  -  240,000,  very  nearly ; 

M,c  =  240,000. 
M,cO'  ^  93000000  -  240000     ^oa 
MiO'e "  240000 

But         MiO'e  -  solar  parallax  =  8".8. 

ilficO' =  8".8  X  386  =  57'; 
also  O'cS  =  sun's  angular  radius  as  seen  from  the  earth 

=  16',  approximately. 
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Therefore : 

MicS  =  MicO'  +  O'cS  =  57'  +  16'=  11°,  approximately. 

And  if  we  now  consider  Mi  to  be  at  the  ceotei  of  the  moon,  the  angle 
MicS  will  be  increased  by  the  moon's  an^ar  radius  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  or  16'.  So  that,  finally,  the  angle  at  c  between  the 
centers  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  at  Mi  is  1^"  + 16',  or  1)°,  approxi- 
mately. 

Note  37.    Draconitic  Period  (p.  305). 

We  have  seen  (p.  299)  that  the  moon's  node  makes  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  ecliptic  in  19  years.  Ilierefore,  in  one  year  it  moves 
— — ,  or  18.5".  In  one  month  it  will  move  about  '  -,  or  1.54°. 
The  moon  itself  moves  13"  per  day,  as  a  result  of  its  orbital  motion 
around  the  earth.    Therefore  it  will  move  -— ,  or  0.54"  per  hour.' 


to  move  the  distance  traveled  by  the  lunar  node  in  a  month. 
Hence  the  difference  of  three  hours  between  the  draconitic  and 
sidereal  lunar  periods. 

Ifote  38.    Stellar  Magnitudes  (p.  324). 

It  is  possible  to  express  the  light-ratio  relations  by  meuis  of 
very  simple  formulas. 

Let  Mi,Ni  be  the  brightness,  or  luminosity,  of  stars  of  the  mth  and 
nth  magnitudes;  and  let  n  be  the  larger  number,  belonging  to 
the  fainter  star. 

'"^=  ^  =  [</iooi-"; 

N 
or,  passing  to  logarithms : 

log^  -  (log  ■5^l00)(n  -  m)  -  0.4(n  -  m). 

N 

From  this  we  also  obtain : 
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These  two  equations  enable  us  to  calculate  the  light-ratio  from 
the  difference  of  magnitudes,  and  vice  versa. 

Note  39.    Stellar  Photometry  (p.  325). 

To  understsad  how  this  is  done,  we  shall  first  consider  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  question.    What  are  the  faintest  stars  that  can 
be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  given  sise  ?    The  answer  here  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  object^ass,  because  this  determines  its 
area ;  and  the  area,  or  lightr^thering  surface,  in  turn  determines 
the  light-gathering  power.    Now  it  has  been  found,  by  experiment, 
that  the  faintest  star  visible  in  a  telescope  having  an  object-glass 
one  inch  in  diameter  is  of  the  ninth  magnitude.     An  object-glass 
of  diameter  d  inches  will  have  an  area  d*  times  as  great,  and  will 
therefore  gather  d*  times  as  much  light.    Consequently,  it  will 
just  show  a  star  sending  us  a  quantity  of  light  equal  to : 
the  light  of  a  ninth-magnitude  star 
iP 
If  we  assume  this  star  to  be  of  the  nth  magnitude,  we  can  apply 
the  last  equation  of  Note  38.    We  then  have,  putting  m  —  9 : 
M  =  light'of  a  ninth-magnitude  star, 
V  ^  light  of  a  ninth-magnitude  8tar_ 
tP 
And  then  our  equation  gives : 

or,  n  =  9  -H  2.5  log  d". 

This  umple  equation  tells  us  the  magnitude  n,  of  a  star  just 
visible  in  a  telescope  of  which  the  object-glass  has  a  diameter  of 
d  inches.  And  it  also  enables  us  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  a 
star  just  visible  through  a  diaphragm  of  which  the  aperture  simi- 
larly has  a  diameter  of  d  inches. 

Noto  40.    Light  emitted  by  Vega  (p.  326). 

As  we  have  stated,  rough  measurements  show  that  the  entire 

quantity  of  starlight  received  by  an  observer  on  the  earth  is  equ^ 

to  that  of  2000  Vegas.    This  has  also  been  estimated  as  being 
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equivalent  to  aiTAggn  o!  sunlight.     Therefore,  we  receive  from 
Vega: 

sunlight  .,    1  sunlight  _  . 

33000000     2000'        66000000000' 
and  the  word  "sunlight"  here  means  the  quantity  of  light  received 
from  the  sun.     Then,  since  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  pro- 
portionately to  the  square  of  our  distance  from  its  source,  Vega 
must  emit : 

lif^t  emitted  by  sun  y  (distance  of  Vega)* 
66000000000  (distance  of  8un)>  ' 

But  Vega  ia  one  of  the  stars  whose  distance  has  been  measured, 
^proximately.    It  has  been  found  that ; 

Yet.'.di.t»nee^  jgjd,^ 
sun  B  distance 
Therefore,  Vega  must  emit : 

Ught  emitted  by  sun  X  ^^'^T^^Si^T*. 
•^  '  66000000000       ' 

or,  approximately :  Light  emitted  by  sun  X  49. 

Hote  41.    Motion  of  Solar  System  (p.-  338). 

Figure  122  may  mal^  this  matter  clearer.  The  solar  system  is 
for  the  moment  imagmed  stationary,  and  the  stars  all  moving 
with  parallel  annual  velocities  represented  by  the  arrows  SSi. 


O 


^^' 


Fia.  122.    Motion  of  Solu  Syatem. 

On  each  of  these  arrows  a  parallelogram  is  constructed,  having 
one  side  SSi,  directed  toward  the  solar  system,  or  away  from  it. 
In  the  two  parallelograms  shown  in  the  figure,  the  diagonal  velocity 
SSi  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to,  and  it  may  be  replaced  by, 
the  two  smaller  velocity  arrows  forming  the  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
419 
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grams  (cf.  p.  399).  Only  the  part  SSi  affects  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach or  recession  with  respect  to  the  solar  systeai.  The  entire 
•now  SSi  indicates  approach  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
and  recession  on  the  left-hand  side.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the 
diagram  appeals  a  star  none  of  whose  real  velocity  SSi  wilt  appear 
as  either  approach  or  recession. 

We  might  satisfy  the  above  observations  if  all  the  arrows  SSi 
were  replaced  by  &  single  parallel  arrow,  starting  from  the  aolar 
system,  and  pointing  toward  the  right.  A  study  of  radial  veloci- 
ties all  around  the  sky  must  therefore  prove  one  of  two  things: 
either  a  stream  of  stars  is  pasong  us  in  a  definite  direction,  or  the 
solar  system  is  moving  with  an  equal  velocity  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    The  latter  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  the  more  probable. 

Note  43.    Distance  of  V^a  (p.  341). 
figure  123  shows  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  Vega.    The  parallax 
angle,    0".ll,    is, 

J  — ...,„_^^  by  definition,  the 

angle  EVS,  sub- 
tended  at  V^a 
by  the  radius  of 

Fio.  123.    Di«tuice  of  Ve«B.  ./  ..,  ... 

the  earth  8  orbit 
around  the  sun.  As  usual,  we  can  solve  the  right-angled  triangle 
ESV,  in  which  we  know  the  angle  at  V  and  the  side  ES.    We  have : 

tanO".ll  =  |^„orSV ^§-r- 

SV  tan  0".ll 

But  tan  0".ll  is,  approximately : 

0.11     . 

200000  ' 

and  so  £1 V,  the  distance  of  Vega,  is : 

93000000X200000 

0.11 

note  43.  .  Mass  of  Binary  Star  (p.  350). 
Referring  to  Note  261  (p.  405),  the  formula  in  the  case  of  a  binary 
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where  S  ia  the  sun's  mass,  a  the  linear  diameter  of  the  binary 
orbit  in  terms  of  the  distance  earth-to-sun  as  a  unit,  and  t  the 
binary  orbital  period  in  years. 

Note  44.    Size  of  Andromeda  Nebula  (p.  353). 

figure  124  will  make  this  clear.  S  is  the  sun ;  E,  the  earth ;  anA 
N,  the  center  of  the  nebula.  C  and  C  are  points  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  nebula.  The 
angle  SNS  is  the  paral- 
lax of  the  nebula,  here 
assumed  to  be  0".01 ; 
since  it  is  by  definition 
the  angle  subtended  by 
ES,  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  to  a  sup- 
posed observer  at  the 
nebula.  The  angle  CSC  is  the  angular  diameter  of  the  nebula, 
seen  from  the  solar  system,  and  it  is  1.5".  Therefore  the  linear 
distance  CC  must  be  greater  than  ES  in  the  approximate  ratio 
i^,  or  540,000. 

o".or 

Note  45.    Attraction  of  Andromeda  Nebula  (p.  354). 

Regarding  the  nebula  as  approximately  a  globe  540,000 
X  93,000,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  sun  as  a  globe  1,000,000 
miles  in  diameter,  the  volume  of  the  nebula  equals  (540,000  X  93)» 
times  the  sun's  volume.  Let  us  imagine  the  sun  and  nebula  to 
have  equal  densities.  Then  their  maeaes  will  be  in  the  above  ratio 
of  their  volumes.  But  with  a  parallax  of  0".01,  the  nebula  is 
20,000,000  times  as  far  away  from  us  as  the  sun.  Therefore  the 
relative  attractions  of  nebula  and  sun  on  the  earth  are : 

»^.  or.  appr„xta.tely,  310000000, 

It  follows  that  the  nebular  density  may  be  as  alight  as  Traffiffacir 
of  the  solar  density,  and  yet  the  earth  be  attracted  by  the  neb- 
ula as  much  as  by  the  sun. 
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Globe,  odeatial,  37 

use  of,  63 
Gnomon,  of  sundial,  78 

eonatraotioti  at.  308 
QOttingen,  observatory,  heliometer,  207 
Graduated  aircle. 
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Gravitation, 

action  of,  inside  nebuln.  4 

force  of.  on  aun.  102.  291 

Ne^rton'a  Uw  of,  103,  181 

proves  distance  of  stars,  322 
Great    Bear,    constellation,    tea    Una 
Malor 
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Greenwich,  initial  meridian,  34,  73 
Gregoriaa  calendar,  138 
GrDombrid(e, 

catalogue  of  Etan,  334 

his  ruoaway  Btw,  347 


hU  comet,  311 

tranait  of  Venui  method,  260,  412 
Honnonic  law  of  Kepler,  188,  40O 
Harve«  moon,  177 
Heat, 

interior  of  earth.  Ill 

of  meteora,  OMue  of,  31S 

of  stars,  326 

aolar,  retained  by  atmosphere,  113 
Heaven*,  a«pect  on  different  dates,  72 
Height  of  meteors,  310 
Hel^wal  riiinx  of  stan,  127 
Heliometer,  267 

Helmholts,  theory  of  solar  enercy,  202 
Hanisphere,  southern,  aeasoM,  122 
Herschel,  Captain  John,  perpetual  calen- 
dar, 147 
Hersofael,  Bii  John, 

diatanccfl  in  solar  systems,  12 

star  msKnitudes,  323 

q  Ateos  observatioD,  337 
Herschd,  Sir  William, 

apei  of  sun's  way,  330 

discoven  utellite  of  Saturn,  246 

disDovera  satellite  of  Uranus,  247 

discovers  Uranus,  232 

explains  GaUiy,  364 

star  counts,  356 
Hipparchus. 

explaiiu  eclipnee,  297 

observes  solstioe,  127 

originatei  Ptolemsio  theoiy.  ISO 

scale  of  star  magnitudes,  323 
Honolulu  expedition,  112 
Hooke,  corresponds  with  Newton,  91 

ideas  about  comets,  312 
Horiion,  defined,  36 
Horns,  of  moon,  166 
Horrocks, 

obeervee  transit  of  Venus,  270 
Hottest  day  of  summer,  122 
Hour-angle, 

defined,  66,  363 

meesurM  time,  66 

relation  to  sidereal  time,  366 
Ho.ur-drcie,  defined,  363 
How  to  know  the  stars,  46 
Huggios,  spectroBcopist,  336 


Button,  calculates  Uaskeljus's  obserr*- 

tions,  104 
Huygens, 

Saturn'sring,  13,  241 
Hydrocarbon,  in  oometa.  308 
Hydrogen  jets  from  sun,  203 

loe  age,  geotogie,  126 

Image,  focal,  in  teleooope,  272 

Imperiectiona  of  visual  observations,  228 

Inclination, 

of  lunar  orbit,  160,  298 

of  planetary  orbit,  200 
Inequslity, 

diurnal,  of  tides,  263 

of  morning  and  aftemoon,  136 
Inferior  planets,  200 

conjunctions,  210 

osdIlationB  of,  213 

period  of,  400 
Inhabitants  of  Mars.  223 
loBtniments,  astronomic,  272 
International  date-line,  76 
Invariable  plane,  207 
Iris,  obaerved  by  Gill,  267 

Janssen,  observes  pronunenoes,  203 
Julian  calendar,  138 
Juno,  planetoid,  234 

appearance  in  teleaoope,  13 
atmosphere,  236 
comet  family  of,  314 
distance  from  sun,  240 
how  to  find,  61 

influence  on  planetoid  orbits,  236 
in  nebular  hypothesis,  368 
.  longitude   from  satellite  observationa. 


rotation,  axial,  236 

satellites,  237 

seasons  and  temperature,  237 

Kapteyn,  stellar  researches,  342 
Keeler, 

constitution  of  Batum'i  ring,  246 

planetesimal  hypothesis,  369 

spiral  nebubs.  353 
Kepler, 

elliptidty  of  earth's  orbit,  116 

harmonic  law.  188.  400 

ideas  about  comets,  312 

law  of  treaa.  120,  184,  300 

laws  apply  to  binary  stars,  348 

distance  trom   earth  t 
>,  193 
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□f  MartUn  atmospbne,  222 
Id  Bebul&r  hypothesis,  367 
nmilar  to  oosmic  stellar  theory,  347 
Istoer,  latitude        ~ 


La  Condamine,  Peru  are,  99 
Lagrange,  planetoid  orbits,  235 
I^nd-fall,  in  navication,  ISI 

««pture  theory  of  oometa,  314 
nebular  hypothesa,  23S,  366 

binary  stars,  3fi0 
satetlites  of  UranuH,  247 
Lapland,  arc  measured  in,  99 
Lassell,  satellites  of  Uranus,  247 
latitude. 

arcs  of,  uaed  in  '  lodesy,  99 

found  in  oaTigation,  154 

terreatriat,  34 

variation  of,  112 
Lava,  souroe  of,  112 
Law.  Bode's,  196 

Kepler's,  1S7,  399 

Newton's,  103,  1S4 
Layer,  reverdne,  in  sun,  288 
Leap-year,  rule  for.  142 
I«ipiig  obeervatory,  beUometer,  267 
Lens,  teleecopio,  oompound  and  erectiiig, 

273 
Leo,  ooostellaUon,  diagram  of,  62 
Leonid  meteors,  31S 
Leverrier.  discovers  Neptune.  248 
Lneli,  explains  Dranua,  247 
Libration, 

of  moon,  171 

of  Meroury,  218 
Light, 

abwration  of,  136 

mIot  parallax,  271,414 

absorption  of,  by  game.  283 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  325 

gathering  power  of  telescopes,  275 


of  sun,  souree  of,  292 

total,  of  stars,  325 

velocity  of,  333 
Light-pressure  in  comet  tails,  309 
Light-ratio  of  star  magnitudes,  324 
Ugjlt-year  and  stellar  parallax,  333 
Limits,  in  eclipses,  300 
Une-of-sight, 

motions  of  stars  in,  334 

of  tdeaeope,  277 


Loekyer.  observes  prominenoea,  203 
Logogriph  of  Huygens.  241 
Long  Island  Sound,  tides  in,  266 
Longitude, 
arcs  of,  used  in  geodesy,  99 
determined   from  Jupiter's   satellites, 
239 
oowltations.  239 
in  navigation.  1S7 
terrestrial,  34,  73 
LoweU, 
marldogs  od  Mercury,  218 

Venus.  221 
Mars  obaervatioDS,  226 

Magnetic  storms,  periodicity  of,  290 
Magnifying  power  of  telesoopea,  274 
MB«Ditudes  of  store,  323 
Mapping  and  charting,  19 

Maps  of  stars,  45 

on  Mercury.  218 
Mars,  223 
Jupiter,  236 
Venus,  221 
Man. 
how  to  Gnd.  61 
inhabitants,  223 
ohaerved  for  sc^ar  parallax,  26S 
Mtskelyne,  weighs  the  earth,  104 
Mass. 
distinction  from  wei^t,  102 
of  Algol,  329 

tdoary  stats,  350,  420 
comets.  308 
earth,  110 
moon,  173,  396 
planets,  204,  405 
sun.  291,  416 
Matter,  2 

Maupertuis,  arc  in  Lapland,  99 
MoiweU,  J.  Clerk. 
light-presBure,  309 
Saturn's  ring,  245 
Meoa  solar  day.  66.  71 
Mean  solar  lime,  71 
table  of  difference  from  appar«it  time, 
82 
Mercury,  217 
how  to  find,  50 
transita  of,  306 
Meridian, 
celestial,  36,  73 
drole,  276 

distance  of  stars  from.  67 
of  Greenwich.  34 
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Meridian, 

planets  on  it  at  midnight,  £3 

riBht-sscenrion  of,  67,  366 

shape  of  tBrrestrial.  97 

■tandard,  74 
Meteon,  315 
Micrometer,  276 

lued  for  binary  atan,  347 
Miuv,  256 
Btellnr  parallax,  332 
Midaummet  uid  midirinter  day.  121 
Milky  Way,  354 
Minor  planeta,  tee  Planetoids 
Mira,  raiiable  atar,  328 
Month,  lunar,  in  eclipMs,  2BS 

abaenoe  of  atmosphere,  17,  166 
always  near  ecliptio,  4e,  160 
angular  velodty  of  wpannt  motb 
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eau«w  tides,  2J 
eraters  and  mouDtains,  17,  181 
Divwin's  theory  of  its  origin,  258 
density,  17S 
dimensions,  16 
distance.  16.  169.  394 
draeonitjo  period,  306,  417 
earth-shine  on,  164  _ 
•olipees.  164.  297 

limit.  300 

where  visible,  303 
effect  of  tides  on,  267 
harvest.  177 

horns  turn  away  from  sun,  185 
it*  attraction  prodi 
Ubration,  171 
lunar  day.  176 

fmi. 

«  of,  173 
month  of.  298 
not  self-luminous.  16.  160 
occults  stars,  166 
orbit  plane,  inclination  of.  IBO 
orbit  revolution,  16,  100 
our  nearest  neighbor,  16,  160 
panOlax  of.  169,  396 
perigee  of,  169 
phases,  16,  162 

when  ecUpasd,  301 
physieai  appearance,  IS 
rides  high,  179 

rising,  variation  in  time  of,  176 
shape  of  orbit,  168.  181,  397 
sidereal  and  synodic  periods,  161 
■lufaoe  feature*,  16 


I'oluine.  173 

weight  (W  man,  173,  396 
Morning  and  afternoon  unequal,  136 
Morning  and  evening  stars.  22 
Moulton,  planet«aimal  hypotheris,  368 
Mountain, 

used  to  weigh  the  ealth,  104 

meaaurement  of  lunar.  182      — ' 
Moundngs.  fOr  telescopes,  27S 
Multi[de  stars,  361 

Nautical  tlrnaiiM.  166,  202 
Navigation. 

an  astronomic  process,  20 

dead-reckoning  in.  161 

'* departure"  in,  161 

early  method  of,  169 

finding  ship's  latitude,  164 

fundaments  proUem  of,  15t 

UMiticBl  sJmanafl  in.  166 

sextant  In,  152 
Neap  tides,  266 
Nebula. 

density,  364 

effect  of  internal  gravitation,  4 

gaseous  oonstitutiDn  of,  4 

in  Ajidromeda,  363,  421 

in  star  dusters,  362 

Laplace's  hypotheaU.  236,  366 

nebulium  in,  363 

number  of,  5 

planetary.  3S2 

reeolving  them,  3 

ring  form,  363 

spiral  form  predotnfnast,  6.  363 

spiral,  in  planeteoimal  hypothesis,  369 
Nebular  hypothecs,  236, 366 

satellites  of  Uranus  in,  247 
"Nebulium"  in  nebula.  363 
Nebulosity  of  cometary  coma,  307 
Neptune,  planet,  247 
New  Haven  observatofy,  267 
New  stars,  sm  Temporary  stars 
Newton, 

comet  orbits,  312 

determines  flattening  of  earth,  OS 

law  of  gravitation,  103,  184 

test  of  earth's  rotation,  91 
Nice,  council  of,  146 
Night,  radiation  from  earth  in,  123 
Nodes. 

motion  of  lunar,  in  ecUpsee,  209 

of  Milky  Way,  854 

planetary  orbital.  200 

transit  of  Venus  in,  2SS 
Nodules,  of  sun,  289 
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Ntmt,  MB  Temporary  itars 
Nucleiw, 

in  development  of  biuury  itars,  360 

irfoometa,307 
Nntetion,  al  terreatrial  sziB,  132 

Object-flaaa,  of  taloaoope,  272 
Obliqua  ipliere,  42 
Obaerrataona, 

correction  of,  166 

inpelfeotioDH  of  visual,  228 

planetary,  for  orbit  determinstioD,  199 
Orcultationa,  of  atara,  160 

uaed  for  dctennining  lon^tude,  239 
Olbera.  telcecopic  ooDEteilstioiu,  SIO 
Oppoaition,  of  planeta,  212 

of  Mara,  favorable,  263 
Orbit,  binftry  atar'a,  347 

oometary,  312 

esrth'a,  lUound  aun,  26,  116 
alow  ehaugra  of,  125 

«coratriaity  of,  200 

damenia  of,  bi,  201 

inclination  of,  200 


moon'g,  shape  of,  16B,  tSl,  397 
nodea,  line  of,  300 
perturbs tiona  of,  206 
planetary,  107 
in  nebular  hypotheaia,  36S 
in  planetealina]  hypoUiedB,  368 
atabiUty  of,  206 
oi  planeta  taUtUitea,  205 
•tellaf  panllaetie,  331 
Oiientatioii  of  sundial,  82 
OiioQ,  ooDstellatlon,  diasnuai  of,  02 
Oactllationa,  inferior  planeta,  213 
tidal,  263 

Pallaa,  pUmetoid,  233 

Pantheon,  Foueault  experiment,  89 

ParallBx,  lunar,  169.  396 
kAbz,  aberration  of  light,  271,  414 
definition  of,  260 
defitkitiTe  value  of,  268 
diurnal  method,  263 
Gill's  obaervatioos,  266 
Mara  observations.  203 
perturbation  method,  271 
sole  of  solar  system,  262 
tranait  of  Venua,  26S 
stellar,  aventgea,  Eapteyn,  346 
Bessel'a,  192 
clustera,  362 
defined,  192,  330 
Ui^t-year,  333 


ortala,  331 

photographic  method,  I 
relativa,332 
Parallel  sphere,  41 
Pendulum,  Foucault's  ( 
Richer's,  at  Cayenne,  98 
shape  of  earth  from,  101 
Penumbra,  eclipse  shadow,  303 
Perigee,  lunar,  16S 

tides,  264 
Perihelion,  defined,  120 
earth  in,  123 
paaaage,  time  of,  201 
Period,  dbect  obserratioa  of  planetary. 
192,  216 
Draconitie,  306,  417 
Saros  in  eclipsea,  304 
planetary,  in  Kepler's  laws,  188 

orbital  element,  301 
sidereal  and  synodic,  lunar,  161 

planetary,  20S,  408 
table  of  approximate  planetary,  21 1 
Periodic  cbangea  in  earth's  orbit,  126 
Periodic  oometa.  318 
Periodic  perturbationa,  200 
Periodic  variable  stars,  328 
Peiiodiidty,  magnetio  storms,  etc,  200     - 
meteor  showers,  310 

of  eclipses.  304 


Perpetual  calendar.  147 
Peraeid  meteora,  316 
Personal  error,  260 
Perturbations,  by  stara,  822 

by  cometa,  308 

of  planetary  orbita,  206 

of  pUnetoid  orUts,  236 

solar  parallax  from,  271 
Peru,  terreatrial  arc  meMoral  in,  99 
Phase,  11 

lunar,  163 
effect  on  tides,  366 
in  eelipsee,  301 

Mara,  223 

Mercury,  218 

Saturn's  ring,  242 

Venus,  218 
Phoboa,  inner  sateUite  of  Mars,  223 

in  nebular  hypotiieria,  367 
Photographic  obserrationa,  Mara,  239 

fdsnetoida,  234 

stellar  magnitudes,  336 

stellar  parallax,  332 

Btdlar  spectra.  336 
Photographic  teleeoopes.  281 
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r,  itellar,  324,  418 
Pbotoaphere,  lolar,  3SS 
Piaia,  diaooVBrg  Ceres.  233 
Piokerins,    spMUoaoopie    Unary    itara, 

349 
PUne,  invKiisble,  307 
Planatcmmol  faypothea*,  3CS 
Pbuetoidg,  183,  19B,  231 

Ceres,  the  Bnt  one,  232 

Eio>,23e 

maasaiid  aie,  236 

PallM,  Juno,  Verta,  233 

WoU,  pbotofnphio  disooTery,  234 
PlaneU.  axial  rotatioQ  period,  202 

bTilUMter,  46 

mrrw  in  motion  (rf.31S 

diAa  vimUe  in  teleaoope,  13 

etontaUon  from  sun,  211 

field-^BM  view  of,  62 

identification  of,  47 

inferior,  209 

man  measured.  204,  405 

moraing  and  evening  itarg,  22 

motion  among  staia,  10 

names,  10,  183 
.  near  eelipdo  always,  47 

not  seU-tuminoua,  II 

on  meridian  at  midoight,  S2 

oppomtion  ot,  212 

orbital  elements,  200 

OTbita  determiiied,  197 

osdllationa  of,  213 

pwiods  in  Kepler's  laws,  188 

phaaet,!! 

planstesimal  bypothesiB,  369 

proxindty  to  us,  ID 

levolution  around  sun,  10,  183 

rotation  polM  of,  20S 

retrograde  motions,  214 

ridereal  period,  20T,  408 

Bse  measured,  203 

■urtaoB  and  vcdame  DMMUted,  201 

vnodio  period,  207,  408 

twiniding,  SO 

ultn-neptunisii,  249 

visibility  of,  211 
Plsnisptiere,  63 
Pleiades,  motion  In,  330 
"Pointers,"  constellation,  *M Ursa  Major 
Polar  axis,  in  telescope  mounting,  280 
Poles,  odestial  and  terrestrial,  32 

motioD  of,  seen  by  travders,  39 

rotation  of  celertial,  132 

otecliptio,  131 

planetary,  postion  of  rotation,  203 


r,  effect  of  preoession  on,  132 
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magnifying,  2 
Precession  of  equinoxes,  126 

c»use  of,  129 

cliBngea  right-asoenmon,  etc.,  334 

determines  date  of  pyramida,  133 

effect  OD  pole  star,  132 
Prime  meridian,  Greenwich,  34,  78 
Prism,  in  speotrosoope,  282 
Proctor,  motion  of  "Dipper"  stars,  38ft 
Prominenoea,  solar,  293 
Proper  motion,  of  stars,  334 

detenoinea  apex,  339 

in  Pteiades,  361 
Ptolemy,  phases  of  Venus,  210 

planetary  theoiy,  189 
Pyramid,  date  of  oonstruotion,  138 
Pythagoras,  earth's  motions,  87 

Radial  velocity,  stellar,  334 

determines  apex,  338 
RiuJiant,  of  meteor  showers,  816 
Radiation  of  heat  from  earth,  122 
Radius  vector,  1 19 

law  of  areas,  120,  184 
Rate  of  ohronometoa,  157 
Recuirenoe,  of  echpees,  304 

of  meteor  showers,  316 
Refractioit,  atmospheric,  114 

correction  of  sextant  observations,  IBS 
"Regulator"  clocks.  279 
Relative  stellar  psnUlai.  332 
Retrograde  motions  of  planets,  214 
Reversing  layer,  in  solar  spectrum,  288 
Richer,  Cayenne  observations,  98 
Right-ascension,  34,  3S3 

measured,  278 

of  meridian.  67,  366 

sidereal  time  and  hour-angle,  SS7 
Right  sphere,  40 
Itigidity  of  earth,  112 
RingnebulB,  353 
Ring  of  Saturn,  13,  241,  412 

constitution  of,  245 

disappearanoe  of,  244 

Keeler  and  MaxweU,  245 

phasea,  242 
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Rotation.  uibI,  oelwIiKt  aiJiere,  30 

eutb.  IS,  30 

FoucBult  eiperimeat,  89 

Jupiter,  236 

Mars.  221 

Menniry,  218 

moon,  160 

Nowton'B  experiment,  91 

piMWte,  202 

pcwition  of  pcdea,  203 
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tidal  efleot  on  ekrtb'a,  263 

Veniii,  221 
RuDAWfty  BtM,  38S 
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day.  05 

period,  moon,  161 
planets,  207,  40S 

opaoe,  uDit  of.  345 

time,  65,  366 

y«ar,  128 
Bight  line,  of  lelMoope,  277 

atara'  motion  in,  334 
Siriiu,  macoitude,  324 

member  of  Dippei  croup,  330 

velodty  obeerved  by  Huuina,  336 
Sky,  oolor.  113 

definition,  22 
SloUBh,  Herschel  at,  247 
Solar  system,  chance  of  reacliins  VeKa, 
341 

ooamio  motion,  338,  419 

future  of,  301 

in  planeteaimal  hypothesia,  360 
Solar  time,  aw  Apparent  solar  time 
Solstioe.  obaerred  to  get  length  of  year, 
126 


distauoe  from  planeta,  205 

summer,  03,  121 

Mhpws,238 

winter,  121' 

Jupiter,  237 

longitude  from  observing  them.  230 

43,122 

Mara,  222 

Sp»ee.-2 

Saturn,  240 

unitof  sidereal,  346 

Specifia  gravity  of  earth.  110 

how  to  find,  61 

moons,  246 

ring,  13,  241,  412 

Beale,  of  solar  syatem,  262.  381 

Doppler  principle,  284 

of  5t«Uar  system.  346 

radial  velocities.  33fi 

slitlesB.  286 

BehiaparelU.   meteor  and   eomet  orfcats. 

319 

used  for  binary  stars,  34ft 

Mara,  224 

Scintillation,  ttt  TwinUiog 

NabuUe,4 

SooTpiua,  eonateUatioD,  diagram,  62 

Saturn's  ring,  24A 

Seasons.  explanaUoD,  44,  120 

Speotnim, 

Man,  222 

Mercury,  217 

Jupiter,  237 

eometaty,  308 

Seochi,  stellar  ohemlstry.  337 

fiaah.  in  K>Ur  ecUpeee.  2SS 

shift  of  lines  fn,  284 

Sphere,  celestial,  23 

Sextant,  in  navigation,  152 

apparent  rotation,  30 

theory  of.  303 

oblique,  42 

Shadow,  of  earth  in  edipaes,  303 

parallel,  41 

Shooting  stars,  tm  Meteor* 

right,  40 

Sbowen  of  met«on,  316 

i,.,  Cookie 


Spiml  nebuln,  6 

Spot*  □□  the  aim,  17,  2S0 

SpiinB  tides.  265 

Stability,  of  planetRry  orbita,  206 

Stadium,  Greek  linear  measure,  H 

Standard  olocks,  aitronomic,  278 

Standard  magnitudes,  stellar,  324 

Standard  meridians,  74 

Standard  pound,  102 

Standard  time,  66,  74,  S3 

Stars,  analoKV  to  sun.  6,  322 

artificial,  tor  photometry.  325 

average  distance  asunder,  346 

tdnary,  347 

ohanse  in  distance  of,  spectroacopic,  2: 

chemistry  of,  ■peotroBoopie,  284 

elusleiB,  361 

ooUisian,  347 
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ooolins,  6 

ooamia  velocity,  34fl 

dates  when  on  meridian  at  0  r.ii. 

rising  and  setting,  9  r.M.,  60 
dendty  of,  in  sidereal  spaoe,  846 


double,  B 


faintest  viaiUe  in  tdewope,  418 

fixed,  7,  333 

heat  of,  326 

Herschd's  oometA  365 

BuggiDs,  their  ehemistiy,  337 

identifying  them,  62 

Kapteyn's  atatlstieiU  retearohes,  342 

kinetic  theory  of,  347 

light-ratio  of,  324 

lin»«f-sigbt  motions,  334 

Hat  of  brightest,  57 

magnitudes,  S,  323 

Milky  Way,  364 
morning  and  evening,  23 
noma,  or  new  stare,  6.  327 
number  visiUe  to  eye,  7 
originate  in  nebulK,  4 
parallai,  330 
periodically  variable.  328 
points  of  Ugbt  only,  12 
proper  motions,  334 
radial  velocity,  334 
runaway,  336 
•df-luminous,  6 
spectra  photographed,  336 
streams  of.  347 
subject  to  gravitation,  7 
total  Ught  of,  326 


twinkling,  6 

variation  of  bcightocM,  8,  326 
in  olusters,  351 
Stationary  points,  in  planetary  motion, 

316 
atatistios  of  stars,  342 
Storms,  magnetic,  periodicity,  2M 

solar,  289 
Streams,  stellar,  347 
Summer,  heat  of,  120 

longer  than  winter,  123 
Sun,  abaorption  in  outer  layers  of,  280 

analogy  to  stars,  6,  322 

angular  diameter,  118 

annular  eclipses,  304 

apex  of  its  coamio  motion,  388 

axial  rotation,  17,  296 

centra],  366 

chemistry  of,  288 

chromosphere,  203 

oorona,  206 

denaty,  293 

dimensions,'  17,  200 

direction  of  rotation  axis,  390 

distanae,  from  Jupiter's  satellitea,  240 
scale  of  solar  sjrstem,  363 


ecUpses,  297 

edipae  limits.  300 

effect  on  tid«a,  264 

faDul»,2S9 

focus  of  earth's  orUt,  119 

Fraunbofer  lines,  287 

gravity  on,  102.  291 

heats  earth,  121 

msM,  291,  416 

motion,  in  ecliptic,  20 

fa  spaoe,  7,  338 
nodulee.  289 
pbotoai^iere,  286 
planeteiimal  hypotheais,  360 
position  on  sky.  26,  27 


reverang  layer,  2BS 

semi-diBmeter  eorreotion.  166 

source  of  light  and  beat,  292 

spots,  17,  280 

stellar  magnitude,  324,  320 
:     twin  suns.  347 

volume,  203 
Sundial,  78 

mathematics  of,  368 
Sunspots,  17,  280 

possible  stellar,  328 
Superior,  oonjuactioiis,  210 

planets,  309 
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Surface,  area  of  [Janeti,  304 

of  MrolitM,  321 
S]reiie,  Bratoatheiiea  obaerrea  at,  M 
^rnodio  period,  moon,  ISl 

planeU.  208,  408 


Tail,  c 
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TelaMiope,  272 
eroM-thn«da,  27S 
eye-pieoe,  273 
aquatoiial,  27B 
macnilyiiic  powef ,  274 
mount^cui.  276 
objeet-slaH.  372 


120 

increan  iodde  earth.  111 

Joviaa,  237 

BifBitiao,  220,  411 
Temple's  oomet,  319 
T«inponury  itan.  6,  326 
Terreatrial  telewxipea.  278 
Tidea.  aposee,  and  perigee,  3M 

oauaed  by  moon,  251 

djumal  inequality,  2fi3 

effeot  erf  aun  on,  264 

efleot  on  blnaiy  itars,  300 

eSeet  on  moon,  267 

evidenoe  of  wUdity  of  earth,  111 

inequality  of,  263 

Lons  Island  Sound,  266 

OMillatioiu,  263 

planeteaimal  hypothecs,  868 

•emi-^liunud,  253 


q>ring  and  tMap,  255 

tidal  evolution  and  friolion,  266 
Time, 

apparent  tolar,  07 

determined  by  obwrvation,  370 

dUfereneet,  72 

equation  ol,  134 

mean  solar,  71 

dde(«aI,OS 

■tandard,  66,  74 

sundial,  82 
Tlmooharis,  129 
Torsion  b^anoe,  107 

ooutaot  of,  108,  370 
Tranalt,  of  Meroury,  306 

of  Venus,  221,  268,  306,  412 
TriansulaUon,  Keodetio,  06 
Troploal  year,  128 


length  of,  141 

used  in  oalendar.  141 
Tuttle,  oomet,  319 
Twili^t,  113    * 
TVinkling,  planets,  60 

Tyoho  Brahi,  KecJer  uaea  hi*  obeerva- 
tionB,194 
obeervM  oomet  of  1677,  311 
obaeryea  temporary  star,  327 

Ultra-Naptunian  planets,  349 
Umbra,  eclipse  shadow,  303 

BunapotB.  290 
Unit,  mass  and  weight,  102 

modarn  system,  lOS 

natural  and  artificial,  140 

sidereal  space,  346 

time,  S5 
UniTerae,  1,  360 
Uranus,  246 
Ursa  Major,  e 


r.  ofmstallation,  oommuni^  of 


how  to  find,  52 

Variable  stars,  8,  320 

ia  clusters,  361 

periodiB,  328 
Variation  of  latitude,  112 
Ve^,  distance  of,  420 

light  emitted  by,  418 

nearapei,  338 

poBsil^ty  of  solar  system  reaching  $t. 
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Velocity,  o 


0,  of  solar  s] 


s,346 

of  light,  333 

of  "  runaway  "  star,  S47 
Venus,  14,  218 

atmoqihere,  220 
'     attains  greatest  lumlnodty,  219 

how  to  find,  61 

marldnga  on,  221 

phases,  218 

transit,  221,  268.  306,  412 
Vernal  equinox,  35,  72 
Vertex  of  angle,  defined,  39 
Vesta,  planetoid,  234 
Victoria,  planetoid,  267 
Visibility,  oometa,  311 

□f  objects  by  Bunli^ti  113 

planets.  211 
Vagel,  eclipse  theory  of  Algol,  328 

photographs  stellar  spectra,  330 
Volcanoes,  112 
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Volume,  oometo,  307 
moon,  173 
piBDeti,  2M 
aun.  293 

Wav«  motlMt,  tidkl,  266 
Week,  oalouUtlon  of  dfty  of,  143 
Weisht,  dlitiDetion  from  maaa,  10! 

orMWth,  103 

or  mooD,  173 
Winter,  cold  oT,  120 

•borter  Xhan  Mimmer,  123 

Boutbem  hemiaphwe,  124 


Witt,  diiooven  Eroa,  236 
Wolf,  photOBnphs  plajietoida,  2S4 
Year,  ancient  mathoda  of  determiiunc  lla 
lensth,  126 

in  ohronolosri  1^ 

number  of  days  in  it,  70 

(dderMl  and  IroirfMl,  I3S 

vnodio,208 
Zenith,  Se 

■tacB  brishtoat  near,  326 
Zero,  a  atollar  magnitude,  3M 
ZodiMal  liiht.  240 
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